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SURVIVALS AND TENDENCIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY.' 

In a survey of the institutions of higher education, il is easiei to 
recognize archaic survivals than to discern evolutionary tendencies. 
From Solamunca to Oxford, and from Oxford to the latest American 
University, examples of the former abound. But this lias also 
to be remarked of the universities, that there too are evident, and 
at many points, the marks of transition and the signs of renewing 
life. There is, to be sure, no record of any university having 
offeied a chair to Darwin ; yet against this, nearly two generations 
later, may in a measure be set the crop of evolutionary philosophy 
which M. Uorgaon, from the College dr France, i» sowing through- 
out the universities of the world. The jibe which Landor put into 
the mouth of the youthful Milton in conversing with the aged 
Galileo in Vallambrosa, was also meant foi Ins own time, one not 
wholly out of sight of ouni t —"An academician, a dung-hill cock, 
and n worm arc three sides of an equilateral triangle.” Theie are 
hi the tradition of universities, thing* deadening and things 
quickening, things dignifying and degrading. The very word 
' academic ' lias come to be a synonym for fossilised learning and 
futile logical canvassing of umeahties -the product# of cloistered 
inaction. But the products of the cloister in nctiin me sometimes 
world-shaping. For illustration there is no need to go back to 
the Abbeys of Clairvnux and Monte Casino. The spiritual 
re-making of Germany after Jena, and of France aftpr Solan, 
largely by their respective universities, are well-known; instances 
occurring in the most recent past, the latter really in our own time. 
There arc evidences of a similar process of regeneration at work 
in Russia to-day, though there the Government is as yet too 
ignorant and too impenitent to accept, much less to seek, tho moral 
and intellectual aid of the universities. 

The survival-value of a doctrine launched from the academic 
cloister into a world fitted to receive and use it, may be exemplified 
by the persistence and prevalence of Hegelianism. Not only In 
Germany, but in all other countries of the West, Hegelian concep- 
tions axe still dominant in contemporary politics. Liberals and 
Conservatives, Democrats and Republicans, Socialists and 
Feminists, do their political thinking in terms of the familiar 
i Part of a chapter from a forthcoming book emitted “ Interpret#!*:™ and 
Forecasts : a study of survivals and tendencies in contempsnrv -xiety," by 
Victor Branford. 
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dialectic. The)- arc all Hegelians, knowing it or no. Their 
political categories— and by implication their social ideals— 
culminate in the contrasted pair, Individual and State. These 
they reconcile in a higher synthesis which combines both in a 
larger unity. For some— the Hegelians of the extreme Left— 
this unification is Socialism. For others— the Hegelians of the 
extreme Right - it is Imperialism. For others again, it is n blend 
of both, peculiar to themselves 01 their group. An intellectual 
cult, with a resulting world-politics, has thus arisen out of the 
unifying, inspiriting message which an ageing Berlin professor 
addressed to the youths of Germany, eager for a doctrine which 
would concentrate their minds and kindle their hearts to the 
renovation of a disintegrated Fatherland. 

An ardent disciple acclaimed the Hegelian categories as new 
gods at the memorable festival in t8i6, which thus appropriately 
recognised their author as more than a philosopher— as, indeed, 
a demiurgic creator of “ Powere and Dominions, Deities of " - 
earth. The historian of mythologies may see in the resultant 
growth and extension of the Hegelian cult, a justification of this 
extravagant imputation. But for the historian of universities, the 
rise of the Hrgrlian rult holds u different meaning and conveys 
another message. It Hluutraton the essential rdlo of the university 
in the transmission of culture and in the evolution of ideals. That 
rftle Is not merely the passive one of conserving the heritage of 
culture and transmitting It from generation to generation. It is 
above all active and creative. As supreme guardian of the social 
heritage, the university is concerned to use this fm awakening the 
latent idealism of youth, and for directing it to the definite and 
special needs of the oncoming generation. Now those who com- 
bine experience of the post with vision of the future, urc manifestly 
the sages of the passing generation. Like all other human 
products, the sage's wisdom ripens and his vision clarifies just in 
proportion as such wisdom and vision find the proper field and 
scope for their expression. Their natural seed-bed is the mind 
ol awakening youth, which, without tills selective sowing, is wont 
to lie fallow, or prove fertile in weeds. 

The essential function of the university is to bring together, for 
the transmission of experience and impulse, the sages of the 
passing and the picked youths of the coming generation. By the 
extent and fulness with which they establish these social contacts, 
and thus transmit the wave of cumulative experience and idealist 
impulse — the real sources of moral and intellectual progress — the 
universities are to be judged. In all walks of life, in every social 
grade and class, in the whole circle of the legitimate occupations, 
manual, mental and moral, there are mature men and women — 
sages and sibyls- of moral purpose and specialized knowledge, 
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who can generalize their unique personal experience, so that it fits 
into the mosaic, and contributes an enrichment to the pattern, of 
human culture. Each of these is a potential tuior or professor in 
the university of their city or region. How can he or she become 
n real one? Every youth and maiden awakening to the issues of 
life is heir of all the ages, and therefore a potential student of the 
university. How, again, can he or she become a real one ? These 
are the essential problems which University Extension sees and 
9eoks to deal with. Their full and effectual solution implies our 
learning to conceive the university ns the whole community in its 
culture aspect. It implies that the prevalent academic or cloistral 
conception of the university be supplemented by the addition of 
civic functions. And this, to be sure, would he no new departure, 
but a return to earlier usage. Huppily there are many indications 
of reviving contacts and interpenetrations of University ami City. 
But before examining the drift and meaning of these, it may fortify 
our faith in the civic functions of the university, and clarify our 
interpretation of contemporary survivals snd tendencies, to digress 
briefly into historic data. It is at once the method of organic and 
social evolution reculor fio u* tntrv* router. 

Like Its predecessor, the medieval monastery, the early univer- 
sity was an nristu-democratic institution. It sought to provide n 
common culture— and that the best of its age— for persons of all 
class**, independently of woallh or social status. But as the 
inonaatary was of more rustic, so the university was of more urban 
character, and, indeed, expressed the adjustment of the monastic 
type to the more complex conditions of city life, as this was 
ro-awnkoning after an age-long winter sleep. Between the decay 
of ancient and the rise of mcdirovol cities the monasteries kept alive, 
in the West, the civic Ideal of creating a milieu for the life of the 
spirit. With the growing acceptance of this ideal, there reappeared 
an era of comparative pence, a time of security and democratic 
culture the conditions necessary for the co-operation of classes 
and nations in the supreme art of city-building. The instinct of 
the peasant is to build sooner or later (unawares becoming a citizen 
in doing so), for it is his way of storing wealth, and at the same 
time using it to express his mastery of nature and to symbolize hia 
communion with her inner mysteries. Under the protection and 
inspiration of priest, monk (and also of friar), the mediaeval 
peasant, turning craftsman, began to recover and in many ways 
transcend, ihe specialized skill of his ancient and classical prede. 
cessors. The vision of the heavenly city uniting all gcod souls 
allcr death, began to translate itself into the city beautiful on earth, 
needing their co-operation in life. 

But how initiate and maintain lire concert of thought and 
action?— how continuously renew the emotional urge?— how keep 
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in sight the common goal? — these are vital questions in labours 
so vast and complex as the making and maintenance of every true 
city. What the medueval city — at its best a marvel of beauty 
was we now know, thanks to the research of recent arclucology. 
No fortuitous assemblage of architectural masterpieces like the 
palaces and temples of an Oriental despot ; no mere perfected effort 
of instinctive creation like the bee’s hive. Still less was it a 
confused medley of conflicting resultants of human passion and 
inhuman labour, like the modern town misconceiving itself a city 
because it herds a multitude. The mcdimval city in its growth 
and expansion, has now been revealed to us, by careful and 
informed research into its definite origins as, in its main features, 
the planned execution of spaciously conceived designs. 1 

With the architectural aspects and economic particulars of time 
design, we ate not for the moment concerned, but with the moral 
pie-supposltlons, the social condition, the esthetic and intellectual 
preparation— in a word, the educational or cultural system, once nn 
actuality and a power— which made possible its realization. 

Examining the remnants of modimval architecture, of crafts- 
manship and of learning, as evidence of the environment in which 
they originated, we constantly discover that, amongst workers and 
scholars alike, the normal flowering of personality wus effected and 
matured through the expression of ideals, social, civic or moral. 
To a less, though to a considerable extent, the same is truo of the 
feudal aristocracy, as Is evidenced by the rules of chivalry, too 
infrequently though these may have been observed in practice, 
h’rom the first interpretative examination of mediasval culture— 
Joseph dt Maistre'a ht Pap*— down to the latest sociological 
analysis,* the material grows for a picture of medueval society, as 
continuously dominated by a great putpoae. This purpose was the 
endeavour so to combine moral, msthetic and intellectual resources 
as to inspire the various classes and communities of Christendom 
with a set of ideals relevant to their particular functions, and yet 
uniting them in a common culture. Three Institutions— the 
Church Militant, the Popular Theatre, and the University- 
developed as the specialized organs of this Higher Education for 
life, and for the life of all. The voluntary partnership of the 
Church and the Guilds created the Popular Theatre and maintained 
it as at once the playground of the people and a school of civic 
and social culture. Training ir. the free atmosphere of dramatic 
representation, the people there spontaneously absorbed and again 
transmitted the heritage of culture and ideals, adapting it, in each 
generation, even in each locality, to its particular needs of time 
and place; and so the people were able to re-express it with more 

i. Camillo Site, ZtosSWUMw. (Vienna, 1001). 

*. ChMtcrtcn Hill, The Soaobfical Value of Christianity. (Black, :91a). 
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abiding visible splendour and beauty in the building of Cathedrals 
and the making of Cities. Thus there arose a system, in which the 
education of the individual was effected largely through the making 
of cities and the co-operative maintenance of their institutions. 

That the design of the mcdiaval city was so largely a spon- 
taneous resultant of the citizen's mede of life, was in itself the 
crown and confirmation of profound planning and far-reaching 
systematization operating from above. A remarkable succession 
of moral and intellectual leaders devoted themselves to the grand 
problems of unifying the whole culture resources of Christendom 
for the guidance and uplift of life. In the division of labour 
requisite for so immense an undertaking, the Cloister specialized 
on the moral approach to (lie problem, and the University on the 
intellectual approach- each thus following the bent of its respective 
rustic or urban origin. So far from the monastic and academic 
methods of the middle ages being purely dialectical and abstract, 
as the eighteenth century historians thought, wo nrc beginning 
to see that they were, at their best and in reference to their time, 
concrete and experimental, i.e., evolutionary. This is indeed, in 
n degree, now generally recognized as regards the monastery and 
friary, but less so as regards the universities. Otherwise historians 
of philosophy would make more use (for example) of the significant 
fact that Thomas Aquinas failed to complcto his systematization, 
because of the too frequent calls to leave his chair in the University 
of Paris, and toko his sent at the Council Boards of Christendom. 

The most generalized lesson which the student of the middle 
ages spells out is perhaps this : that in the specialization of spiritual 
services to the community, the University arose alongside of the 
Cloister, and that both functioned usefully so long as they retained 
their sense of Interconnection with each other, and of practical 
relationship to the community, both directly and through the 
Secular Church ; but that all three organs withered as they fell apart 
from each other and from the everyday life of the city and the 
community. The cities themselves thu9 becoming isolated from 
their proper spiritual organs, entered on that process of random 
expansion and contraction which has fitfully continued through 
the centuries, and is only now beginning to be regulated in these 
days of reviving Town Planning. Forbidding though the accu- 
mulated burden of evil may be, yet the future is brightened by the 
prospect of a newer and higher art of City Design, in which 
resources, moral and intellectual, as well as material, may be made 
available for the life on earth, beyond the dreams of the medieval 
cloister. Eutopia, the modern successor of the Renaissance 
Utopia, is no vague vision in the clouds, but an image of increas- 
ing clearness on every horizon. 

But to complete our historic diagnosis. The mediaval univer- 
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sity had its period of flowering in ihc recovery of remnants of 
ancient learning, ar.d in the synthesis of these with the knowledge 
and thought of us own age. It thus contributed to the enrichment 
and uplift of lire civic and social life of its day. From its withering 
fruit, its dying scholastic philosophy, dropped and germinated the 
sends of modern science. Then nfter an evanescent reflowering at 
the Renaissance, came the academic pedants of classical .scholar- 
ship. These surrounded themselves with a high wall of sterile 
formalities, by which they fenced out the city from the germinating 
seeds and front all save the withered husks of academic learning. 
The not infrequent breaches made in that wall during succeeding 
centuries, sometimes by the student from within, and .sometimes 
by the citizen from without, the university authorities have 
generally done their Ixst to repair. The resulting isolation of the 
University and the City has been effectively maintained for cen- 
turies; hence citizens starved of culture, and students deprived of 
social purpose; and thus have they familiarized the world with an 
infinito variety of deteriorate types of both. The city has l>een 
quickening to a sense of its noed of nurture, earlier than the 
university has repented of ita deed of deprivation, or recognized 
this as its Great Refusal in many senses. The spontaneous rise 
everywhere of extra-mural culture-inatitutiona of every kind, from 
the older European academies end learned societies to the municipal 
libraries and museums, the Technical Institutes and Art Galleries 
of yestetday and to-day all these may lie hold to mmlt the indo- 
pendent effort of cities to take up the university rfllo; and to 
organize for the body of citizens a full culture Inheritance in which 
all might share. But these fragmentary Institutes of a partial 
culture have lacked the creative urge of a unified vision. In a 
word, they have been insufficiently inspired by the true spirit of 
the university at its beat. They are, ns it were, bastard faculties 
awaiting legitimation by the reunion of their parents— the City 
and the University. 

Of various movements aiming to bring together academic and 
civic life into closer union, there are three which, though not 
commonly associated in men's minds, have yet each and all a deep 
underlying interconnection. Of this trio, first in time came 
Eugenics, an unfamiliar and unaccompanied pilgrim; then in 
unrelated and unconscious succession, the University or Social 
Settlement ; and finally came Civics to complete the triad and unite 
all three into a working Faith and Practice. 

Emerging from their birth-place in the cloisters of science, 
Eugenics and Civics have, as synthetic studies, sought the aid of 
the university, in the general sense at least, for investigation and 
research. \s doctrines of life and conduct, they have appealed 
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alike to students and citizens with a set of evolutionary ideals, 
which imply the closest union between studies and citizenship. 
For long a solitary study and concern of Gallon- himself always 
a solitary worker— Eugenics is assuredly a fruit of the hermit’s cell. 
Civics, on the other hand, has been for over a quarter of u century 
the main pre-occupation of at leas: one school of workers, and 
indeed a school which without undue violation of the historic sense 
may be colled a variant ol the cloister. Its initiator was the 
founder of the Edinburgh School of Sociology, and simultaneously 
of the University Halls of Residence in Edinburgh. Now this 
group has one of its many roots in the University or Social Settle- 
ment movement, with which it is linked by the interpencirations 
of a whole generation of common effort. 

Promulgated first in the universities as an impulse of civic 
emotion, the social settlement idea had only to find lodgment In the 

C thful minds of a group of evolutionary naturalists to act ns a 
lent of sociological with biological synthesis. That, broadly, 
was really the psychology of the situation, out of which this revival 
of social studies In Edinburgh, some twenty-five years ago, took 
the form of a little School of Civics, uniting the sciences and the 
humanities in the common conception of Civic Evolution. 

It will be evident that this conjunction of evolutional y naturalist, 
sociologist, and student-citizen must have invented Eugenic*, if 
it had not already existed. But with a difference t this doctrine, 
born and developed in isolation, has carried into Its worldly career 
the defects ms well us the qualities of its original solitude. True, 
as Carlyle said, " No Thebaid eremite*, no melodious Dante.” 
But muny refinements have to be wrought on the ideas of St. 
Anthony and on the practices of his pig before the former will 
compose into a Divine Comedy. The man Gallon, by virtue ol the 
simplicity of his life, his rigorous self-discipline, and life-long 
devotion to an ideal, would, under a dispensation that truly fitted 
titles to deeds, have ended his days not as Sir Francis but os Saint 
Francis. So the lustre of the initiator is not to be held as dimmed 
by the eugenic crudities of some of his nominal disciples. Still, 
if one would penetrate to the truly evolutionary spirit of eugenics, 
a surer guide than Gallon may be found in the veteran pioneer of 
the evolution doctrine -Alfred Russel Wallace himself. 

In his own life a more socialized type than Gallon, Wallace 
naturally emphasized that aspect of eugenics. His counsel to 
those who would make experimental application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the human race ia briefly this: give your women 
economic freedom, assure them access to the sources of culture, 
and you can safely leave eugenic experimentation in their hands. 
Here’ are a method and an ideal of eugenics which, while not in 
the least limiting the sociologist, appeal to him because of the 
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assurance given that social reform and education are not counter- 
strokes to evolutionary progress (as too many unregenerate 
biologists still tear) but are indeed among the very instruments of 
its natural realization. In that faith, strengthened by his own 
parallel reading of human progress, the sociologist is compelled 
to the generalization that selection in the transmission of social 
ideals is the necessary prerequisite and preparation alike to a theory 
and an ait of eugenic selection in man. In short, the civic 
sociologist has now to persuade his biological brother that his 
hopes and aims of a theory and art of eugenic selection in man 
must be preceded by a clearer vision and choice of social ideals. 
The university must guide and control the Eugenics Laboratory ; 
not vice versa. 

Hut the university of to-day is far from awake to its trust ns 
guardian and moral assessor of the social heritage of experience 
and ideals; and this, without doubt, is ono of the chief reasons why 
the city is so seldom a " fount of the good life." That vision of 
the civic ideal, so cleat and well-expreivsed, came to Aristotle, let 
us remember, by his discerning and generalizing, from the vantage- 
ground of his own academic cloister, the best tendencies of the 
actual city. It nxprr.tvd a truly evolutionary ideal which might 
justly be crystallized and commemorated by a new coinage, for 
universal use. The hard-shelled eugonist, whose biological 
materialism is recalcitrant to civics, might still yield something 
to sociology and Idealism, if the bitterness of retreat were softened 
by the poetic thought that euzenic' rhymes well with eugenic. 
Eugenia Is the proud and haughty Beauty, queening it in her own 
circle of devotees, exacting of service, scornful of rivals, indifferent 
to tho outer court. But Aristotle’s Buzonla is the wiso and gentle, 
yet beautiful and witty Hostess, oagor to welcome the highest and 
purest to her anion, yet giving her beat freely to all. 

In other words, Civics should and must conio before Eugenics, 
and assign it its limited sphere and subordinate rfllc; even as, for 
both alike, the life of the citizen comes before that of class, family, 
or even nation. For if there is no bias more distorting than 
national chauvinism, there is no discipline more moralizing titan 
tbit of good citizenship. The practical summary is that the 
eugrnist’s gospel of a flood Race must he inspired by tho vision 
of the City Beautiful as fount and field of the Good Life. Each 
civic school ns It arises, each school of sociology which stresses 
and centres upon Civics, while reaffirming the emotional impulse 
of the social settlement, will thus ussert, with a yet fuller emphasis, 
the Intellectual value and the practical necessity of linking the 
University with the City, in the life of student and citizen. 

Victor Branford. 

t.*l vrfXai . . ov-a («w<ca) tot) «S ftv. (The city exists for the good 
of) Aristotle, JWi/ia. I., t-R 
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SOME CURRENTS OF MODERN FRENCH 
THOUGHT AS REFLECTED IN THE NOVEL.' 

To a society oi sociologists no apology is necessary (or the 
introduction of such a Subject as the French novel. For in no 
country is the novel so full of sociology as in France. Neither need 
one apologise for discussing a literature other titan that of one's 
native land. Precedents enough may be found from the days of 
Herodotus down to those of Bodley. 

The various currents of thought influencing present-day French 
fiction are manifold. Those, only which arc most social I propose 
to consider here. But even among these the limits of this paper 
require a selection to be made. 1 invite you therefore to consider 
a group of tendencies which have only appeared within recent 
years. They date roughly from tho end of the last centuiy. They 
are the reactionary tendencies at present evident in French life and 
in French literature, especially in the novel. With other forms of 
prose literature and with poetry I do not propose to deal. 

Among reactionary tendencies I include a tendency to return 
to authority, a preference for instinctive over rationul methods, an 
insistence that mail is after all only u little bit reasonable, that 
reason plays a very minor part in his life, and a tendency oven to 
minimise thnt minor pert. " What a little thing upon the surface 
of ourselves is intelligence I ” exclaims the novelist, M . Maurice 
Burrfcs, whose works are full of these tendencies. Those who are 
in nny degree acquainted with the elder generation uf contemporary 
French writers And thinkers will readily perceive that the appear- 
ance of such tendencies constitutes a veritable revolution, a 
complete voUt‘fact. They involve the rejection of those eighteenth 
century idens still hold by the elder writers of modem Franoe— by 
the prince of intellectuals, M. Anatole France, by M. J. II. Rosny, 
by M. Rcmy dc Gourmont, and many others. The appearance of 
these reactionary tendencies means that Young France is stiffening 
her neck against the gospel of Voltaire and bowing it to receive 
the yoke of Bossuct. It means that she is revolting against the 
scepticism of her fathers and returning to the dogmatism of her 
great-grandfathers. It means, in a word, that while the elder 
generation doubted everything, the younger generation believes 
everything. Young France to-day with all her soul rejects 
Geist der sUlt vemeint. 



I. A paper read before the Sociological Society, December 9, 1913. 
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This complete change which has recently come over the French 
mind strikes us when we compare the chief diameters in famous 
novels to day— of Jean Christophe, for example- -with those of 
equally famous novels even only twenty years ago, such novels as 
unt Cruelle Enigma or !os Mcnsonges of Dourget. 'lake llie 
young Hubert Liauran in Cruelle Enigme, take the young Rene 
Vinci in Xlensonges and compare their sad philosophy of life with 
the unquestioning optimism of young Georges Jennnin in I.a 
Souvelle Journie, the last volume of Jean Christoph). Orcompare 
the elder nnd die younger generation ns they are represented in 
the pages of Jean Christophe. Compare the optimism of Georges 
Jcannin with tha pessimism of his father Olivier, Christophe’s 
bosom friend. Olivier is typical of the elder generation ; he is n 
sceptic, an Ironist, a psychologist, and so analytical as to be 
frequently morbid. Olivier's son, Georges, is totally unlike his 
father. " 1 can't think whom you resemble," his mother used to 
say. " Certainly netther me nor your futher." From the teachers 
who had inspired Olivier, Georges tvirned away with disgust. 
Tolstoy he condemned us u mere nihilist, Ibsen us n proud 
destroyer, Nietuche as a raving madman, Renun and Anatole 
France as dilettanti whose irony lacks distinction and whose 
laughter is empty of merriment. While Olivier was content to 
leave certain problems unsolved, Georges pined for certainly in all 
things; and in ordei to obtain it he was prepared to accord to 
audiority that submission which his father hud ever proudly denied. 
Malheur au vague, mlittu vaul le faux might have been his motto. 
Consumed with his longing for certitudo, desiring discipline, 
respecting authority, Georges nnd his young friends nrc perpetually 
forming themselves into societies and laying down roles and 
principles. Georges fails to understand why his father'sold friend, 
Christophe, [ins never felt the need of joining some camp. 

" A camp t ” cried Christophe, " why should one shut oncudf up in 
a comp. Isn't it much better outside. I am surprised that you, mi 
ont-oMoors man. should want to shut yourself up I " 

" Ah, it is not the same thing for the bedy ss for the soul,” replied 
Georges. " The mind needs certitude. It needs to think with others, 
it needs to adopt principles admitted by the mass of mankind nt n given 
period. IIow I envy those who lived iu classic times. My frlcuda arc 
right when they want to restore those good old days." 

" Poor fool,” cried Christophe, *' what has made you so chicken- 
hearted f " 

" 1 am not chicken-hearted," Georges indignantly protested. “Neither 
are any of ns.” 

" You must be," said Christophe, "if yon are so afraid of yourselves. 
What I you need an order, a rule, and yet you are so incapable of (hiding 
ooe for yourselves that you must needs hang on to your great grand- 
mother's npron strings! Good heavens! Can't yon walk alone? " 
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" Wc must take root, a'entaebur" aaiil Georg??, proud to tepeat one 
of the catchword* of the day. 

•' Hut do trees need tn he in pots in order to take root? The earth’s 
there, free to everyone Strike your rcots deep Into It Plnd your own 
laws. Look within you." 

'• I haven't the time,” said Georges. 

Here is one of the reasons for the young Frenchman’s reversion 
to authority, for his passion for herding together in societies. In 
the rush of modern existence he has no time to discover for himself 
the certainty for which lie craves. In the turmoil of this mechanical 
age, Young France is in no danger of suffering from the malady 
of too much thinking. Hurrying to football, whirling in a motor 
car, soaring in an aeroplane, what time has she for tliat systematic 
thought which was the has;* of French rationalism -what time has 
she for " those deliberate formulae, syllogisms and classifications 
which were the basis of French thought and out of which were 
evolved ideals, the attempted realisation whereof sometimes altered 
the history of the world? ” 

In the hurry and scurry of modern life, in the present mania 
for sport, we may find some explanation of the reactionary tenden- 
cies now revealing themselves in Young France. Never was the 
physical activity of France to great as it la to-day the gospel of 
Energy preached by M. Barrts in his novels grouped under the 
title of Entrgit Nationals has indeed fallen upon fruitful ground. 
" Intoxicated with the sense of his muscular vigour, he would have 
set out to conquer the stars," writes another present-day novelist 
of his hero. The same remark might apply to the majority of 
young Frenchmen in lycias and universities to-day. To quote 
M. Romnin Rolland again : " it Is the muscular strength and the 
intellectual indolence of Young France that ore carrying her into 
the arms of reaction," 

In three distinct, though closely interrelated, departments of 
thought this reaction declares itself : in political speculation, in 
religion and in more abstract philosophy. In political speculation 
these tendencies are either monarchist or nationalist, and close upon 
their heels run anti-Semitism, militarism and a kind of aggressive 
imperialism, which is new in the France of to-day although its 
prototype might be discovered during the Revolution. Monarch- 
ism and nationalism are respectively associated with the work of 
an eminent writer : monarchism with Charles Maurras, nationalism 
with Maurice Barris, both household names in France though in 
England hitherto little known. 

These two reactionary writers exercise a profound influence 
over French youth largely through their command of a masterly 
style. Maurras in his literary criticisms and political writings, 
also in his novels, wields a fine classic phrase— Barrfes '.00 is a 
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stylist of great charm and power. It is difficult to attach to him 
any one literary label. Some have called him “ the imperturbable 
romantic," yet in his recent novel, ColeUc Daudache, he has pro- 
duced a treasure of classicism. As a novelist lie ranks very high, 
next indeed to Anatole France. 

This is an age of hero-worship in France. Maurice Barrfcs 
inaugurated it with a glorification of Tame and Napoleon in his 
novel Us D tracings, published in 1897, and of Renan m an earlier 
work (Hull J/ntr% chea Monsieur Renan, 1888). Romnin Rolland 
in the new century lias followed suit In his three masterpieces ol 
biography— his Beethoven, his Michael Angelo and his Tolstoy. 
For a Urge number of young Frenchmen to-day Charles Maurras 
is almost as great a hero us Taine was for Bnrrte thirty years ago, 
or as Tolstoy was for Romnin Rolland twenty years ago. The 
personal charm of M. Maurras, his scholarship, his disinterested- 
ness, the simplicity almost amounting to asceticism of Ids private 
life, make a strong appeal to young Frenchmen to-day and cause 
them to excuse loo easily the violence of his hatreds and the trucu- 
lence of his attacks on his opponents. M. Maurras, like Brune- 
tUre, is a devout admirer of the classic uge of French literature 
and French history. He is indeed n Frenchman of U Grand SUcle 
born out of due time. Hia views on society, on the Republic and 
on the Church he has expr essed in numerous works, which are all 
widely read. The chief perhaps are TroU Idits Politxquas, 
Chateaubriand, Michelet, SainJe-Beuve; 1 'EnqulU sur la Monar- 
chic; Kiel el Tanger and U Politique Religieuie. 

It was Maurras who, In 1005, founded the Royalist Society 
known as 1 ’Action Finnpaisn. Every member of this society is 
required to sign a declaration closing with the words : je nr’ ossode 
A I'oeuvre de la restauration monarchique, je m’ engage A la seruir 
far fouj Us mo yens. Par fou.i Ul moyens includes violence when 
necessary. The members of I'Action Franfaise, which is not 
ostensibly u catholic society, for it includes many froc thinkers, 
among whom is Maurras himself, unblushlngly encouraged and 
justified the violence which attended the taking of the inventories 
of church property, those stormy scenes reproduced with such 
vividness in the pages of M. Bourget's VEmigri. Maurras Is also 
the dominating spirit of the newspaper I’Action Franqaise. To its 
columns he subscribes, side by side with articles of the most 
finished and accomplished literary criticism, attacks on the French 
Republic and all its works. These attacks are too often expressed 
in scurrilous language interlarded with invective of the most 
vitriolic order. Maurras as well as an anti-republican is an anti- 
democrat and an anti-romanticist. He prides himself on taking 
large views of life. His conception of the universe he proudly 
asserts to be that of Aristotle. Dante and Bossuct. This was the 
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grand conception, lie maintains, which dominated before those 
miserable Romanticists Rousseau and his school came to give 
undue prominence to the individual and to glorify under die name 
of Justice or Liberty or Progress one single aspiration. Those 
Romanticists, says Maurras, were blinded by passion; they mis- 
read the face of the Universe, It remains for Maurras to read it 
aright and to reinstate reason in her sovereign sway. 

Maurras would sacrifice everything to what he calls the integrity 
of society and to the harmonious working of the social order. For 
him this integrity, this harmony, are more important than the 
rights of any single individual—wc presume even than the rights 
of M. Maurras himself— certainly than the rights of a persecuted 
Jew, Alfred Dreyfus. Maurras, as we might expect, has always 
been bitterly anti-Dreyfusard. It was during the crisis of I’AITaii* 
Dreyfus that Maurras founded the newspaper I'Aclion Franqaui, 
which to-day keeps I' Affaire alive. Largely owing to Maurras 
and I* Act ion Franfaiae I’ Affaire is still a living force in French 
society. War* the fire of the national hatred and suspicion It 
kindled ever to show signs of dying down we might depend on 
M. Maurras to stoke it up. It would be difficult to enaggeratr. the 
Importance of the pail played by I’ Affaire in die history of modern 
French literature. Nearly nil tlw lending French writers passion- 
ately espoused either one side or the other. Zola did not live to 
introduce 1' Affaire into his novols. But his Lattert on l'Aflaito 
rank among hto masterpieces. Anotole Franoe In VHistoirt Con- 
Umporaint and in Crain quibillt produced somo of his most 
significant work, so nlno on the other ude did M. Unrr&s in his 
Scints tl Doctrinal du Nationalism. t. 

L’ Affaire Dreyfus in tho movement of French thought repre- 
sents much more than the question of I lie guilt or innocence of an 
officer in the French army accused of selling military information 
to tho foreigner. L’ Affaire represents the conflict between two 
ideas, neither of them contemptible. The real question at issue 
during the great national crisis was this : is it right at nil times 
and under all circumstances to proclaim the truth? The anti- 
Dreyfusuids asserted that it is not. They maintained that if the 
proclamation of die truth endangers the security of society, then 
the truth should not be told. The Dreyfusards asserted that In all 
times, under all circumstances, whatever the cost, the truth should 
be told. 

This problem is on old one and a difficult. The pardon and 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus have not solved it. And so the conflict 
between Dreyfusards and anti-Dreyfusards still rages. You have 
only to take up any issue of V Action Franfaise to sec that it 
continues. Constantly there appears in this paper a calendar 
recalling from the anti-Dreyfus point of view the chief events of 
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I' Affaire. On die other side M. Charles Poguy* keeps !’ Affaire 
alive in the interesting pages of the periodical, Les Cahiers de la 
Ouir.saine, which he founded and which he edits. 

But to return to M. Maurras. His anli-Dreylusism is but a 
phase of his anti-Semitism and his anti-Semitism is but a symptom 
of that scathing contempt and fierce suspicion with which he 
regards all foreigners in France, mtttqm's he calls them. 
" Hebraisms,’’ writes Maurras, " haa for yean, been the banc of 
England and Germany. Those who supported Dreyfus in Frnnce 
were also guilty of Hebraising; they were barbarians and traitors 
to their country." Not even the complete classicism of Anntole 
France, to whom by the way Maurras was once private secretory, 
could save him from inclusion among the barbarian hordes. Hut 
M. France has had his revenge i for in M, tiergerd 4 Purr’s, 1 in 
the person of Jean Coq, ho Ims immortalised his sometime secretary 
by pinning him onto the point of his irony. 

Only a little less than Jews and nil foreigner*, M. Muurrns 
hates Protestants — Jews, Protestants, Freemasons and MtftAques 
(foreigners) form what he calls the four confederate states which 
are hurrying Frnnce to de.Mruciion. From tills destruction 
Maurras would save his country by restoring the rulo of King 
and Pope. For in M. Maurras and in M. Harris also, as we shall 
ace later, the two tides of political and catholic reaction meet. Yet 
the droll part of it it that neither Maurras nor Barr 6s is a catholic. 
Far from it, Maurras i* an avowed atheiat, Harris is on agnostic. 
To un English mind it seem* almost inconceivable lliut tin avowed 
atheist should so strenuously advocate Catholicism as M. Maurras 
has done in his book l.a Politique Rtligieute. Here wo find his 
hatred of Jerusalem and Geneva Inducing him, as he expresses it, 
to kneel reverently before " the ancient and holy maternal figure 
of historical Catholicism." He in apparently oblivious of the fact 
that even Catholicism owes its existence to a Jew. With curious 
inconsistence he hails the Church as the ark of salvation of 
society, and the Noah of that ark he declares to be "the 
sovorcign pontiff who. clothed in white raiment, sits upon the 
summit of the catholic system " as *' the demiurgus of universal 
civilisation." While the works of M. Maurras are widely read 
and while they contribute all along the line to strengthen reaction, 
there appears little danger of his monarchical views being widely 
accepted. Although his ideas are implicit in much French fiction 
produced nowadays there is, as far as I know, only one novel, 
M. Bourget's l'Emigri, which definitely advocates the restoration 
of I'Ancien Regime. 

More practical and more dangerous from the progressive point 

I. See article on C. P. in the WfarWreH Century (November), by Dr. 
G. Cnatteitcn Hill. 

.. p. 990, etc. 
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of view limn the monarchici5m of M. Maurras are the nationalist 
ideas of the Republican, M. Maurice BarrAs. In view of the fact 
that for more than forty years France has been a Republic, M. 
BarrAs, who is a traditionalist, cannot help being a republican. 
However he mny admire monarchy- and he does admire it — M. 
BarrAs realises that any attempt to restore that form of government 
in France must end in failure. Ctdfivea nos wiortr is his doctrine. 
In other words continue in the footsteps of your ancestors, but in 
this rase of your immediate ancestors only. The nationalism of 
M. BarrAs has evolved out of regionism and traditionism. Did 
space permit, it would be interesting to trace these two closely 
interrelated theories as they gradually took form in the novels of 
M. BarrAs from J’fEif das Barbaras, published in 1888, down to 
la Collate Inspirit, which appeared only the other day. In I'CEIJ 
dts Barbaras, M. BarrAs, like Rater in the famous conclusion of his 
Renaissance, entrenched himself in the isolation of perfect egoism, 
which he calls le culte du moi. In his second novel, I' Romm 
Libre, and in le Jardin de Birinice, the most artistic of his works, 
he tQachos all M. Burras’ works are didactic -that le culte rlu mat 
is not enough, that no man can be healthy without a certain 
tociabiliU. It is this vague Idea of tOCiabUM which materialises 
Into regionism and traditionism. " Every region," writes BarrAs, 
" presents nn iden, nnd that idea one must allow to soak into one's 
being." His own native region is Lorraine. Hie spirit of 
Lorraine pervades all his hooks. In /-ex Diracinies four youths 
of Lorraine, who leave their native province to settle in Paris, come 
to no good, three of them at li.ust, because tlwy have isolated them* 
solves from their nutivc atmosphere, because they have been false 
to the principle of regionism. Traditionism is harmony with the 
spirit of one's ancestors." A Catholic," writes M. BarrAs, "founds 
his patriotism on his religion." But he who cannot accept the 
supernatural must bring his piety down from heaven to enrth, to 
the oarth wherein repose his dead. If we would attain to the full 
measure of our being, if we would accept in its fulness the Gospel 
of Energy which M. BarrAs preaches, then we must cultivate all 
that is racial within us. In us all, he continues, "arc survivals, 
il y a des sttrvivancet, qui, Wan degases nous donneraienl du 
style," Thus M. BarrAs, when he visits Brittany, makes pil- 
grimages to certain sites which arc most in Accord with the spirit 
of his Lotharingian origin. He avoids the Forest of Brocehnnde 
as being too Celtic. But he takes care that his due feet do not fail 
to tread the hallowed ground of Let Rockers, once the abode of 
that typical Frenchwoman, Madame de SAvignA, and Combourg, 
where in boyhood dwelt Chateaubriand, the apostle of that roman- 
ticism which M. BarrAs believes to be the dominant feature in the 
spirit of his native Lorraine. 
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Regionism and traditionism lead to naliunalism. VVlial is the 
nationalism of M. Barrts? The novelist explains il at length in n 
book enlided Seines el Doctrines du Nalionalisma (1902). I( is 
significant that this book was the outcome of 1'Affaiie Dreyfus; for 
the events of that great national crisis caused the ideas M . Barrts 
calls nationalism to materialise in Ilia mind. Nationalism is in 
brief the carrying of racialism to its oxtremo limit, the raising high 
of the barriers of race and nationality against all foreign influence, 
whether it come from within the nation, from Jows and others 
settled in the country, or from without, from foreigners, especially 
Germans on the frontier. Nationalism therefore involves anti- 
Semitism (especially in its present French form of unii-Drcyfu»- 
ism). It Involves also uncompromising Gcrmanophobia. La 
Revanche is one of the root principles of Bnrrta' nationalism. 
How bitter is his hatred of Germany he reveals in his novel Let 
Amiliis Fianfaises, where lie describes the education of a little 
French boy, Philip, in the principles of nationalism. Philip’s 
father takes his son to the battlefields of Lorraine where the Prondi 
suffered defeat during the war of 1870. He conducts Philip to the 
battlefield of Worth and there he presents him with the humiliating 
picture of a Prussian officer spitting in the face of his Frcncli 
prisoner. " Philip,” says his father, " I give you this tradition. 
Herr more plainly than in any book you will see (he barrier that 
nrparntea France from Germany." The eternal Incompatibility 
of the German nnd French temperaments Is a favourite theme with 
M. Barrts us it is with many other French novelists of to-day. 
M. Barrts has developed it again in Colette Hattdaehe. M. Paul 
Maigueiitte has developed it in Let Fronliires du Catur, and M. 
Rend Barin in Let Oberli. 

Tho mistrust, not meroly of German but of all foreign influence, 
which is one of tho root principles of nationalism, finds expression 
in a book which has been much discussed outside France, although 
in France itself it has caused little stir. This novel is L«r Angct 
Gatdiens. As a novel it is a mere piece of lurid melodrama and of 
mi account. But us a manifestation of truculent nationalism it 
cannot be ignored. The title, Let Anget Gardicns, is the sarcastic 
epithet appliod to the four foreign governesses, three of whom are 
monsters of iniquity, who figure in this book. Each member of 
the quartette brings disaster to the French family she enters, and 
the novel is written to warn French parents against admitting these 
foreign " she devils " into their family circle. 

A less virulent and more wholesome form of nationalism 
declares itself in the numerous colonial and maritime novels now 
being written in France. Pierre Loti has an imitator and a very 
able one in Claude Farrtre, the author of I’ Homme qui assassins 
and Thomas 1 ‘AgneleL GeiUilhomme de Fortune. But there is a 
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difference between Farrfre and his model which is characterise of 
the new spirit in France, for the younger writer lias none of that 
melancholy which sheds a poetic charm like the mist of an autumn 
day over the |«ages of Mo n Frhe Yves. Pichcurs d'lslande and 
Madame Chr)'santhtme. The novels of Farrfcre glow with the 
bright hopefulness of springtime, with the glad confidence of youth. 
The energy of the new spirit has also given rise to a whole crop 
of colonial novel9— those of Henry Dagucrche for example— and 
to a great appreciation of Rudyard Kipling in France. Mr. 
Kipling has an able imitator in M. Pierre Millo, who was once 
London correspondent of Le Tempt. Despite the very pronounced 
Gallicism of M. Mille, his stories are being translated into English. 

It is in keeping with the militarism of the new spirit that at least 
two well-known novelists are soldiers, M. Emile Nolly and M. 
Ernest Psichari. The case of M. Psichari, anti-intellectualist, 
militarist and catholic, affords a striking example of the change 
which has lately come over the mentality of Young France. Who 
is M. Psichari? None other tlun the grandson of Renan, the 
apostle of intellectualism. M. Psichari was writing a thesis for the 
Sorbonnc on tire doeny of Idealism, when apparently it occurred 
to him to demonstrate that decay by his own career. So, shaking 
the dust of tho Sorbonne from his feet, crossing to North Alrica, 
he donned the uniform of n lieutenant of colonial artillery, and, 
during the ample leisure of a military life, lie wrote his militarist 
novel, which he calls t‘ Appel des Armet. As a novel this book 
has no great merit. But as an illustration of the reactionary 
tendencies now rampant in France it is full of interest. In these 
pages, as is frequently tho case elsewhere, militarism and Catholic- 
ism go hand in hand, The Catholics’ God seems to be the God 
of Battles. Renan's grandson turns away from progress. lie 
loathes it as " vulgar and American." He prefers to prostrate 
himself in adoration before two institutions which luive never 
progressed, the Church and the Army. For him " war is divine," 
and the finest type of hero is la belle bfule who prays to God m 
make him strong that he may slaughter many enemies. 

This novel brings in (he full tide of the Catholic reaction. It 
is a reaction the existence of which cannot be denied although its 
extent may easily be exaggerated. Hitherto it has affected mainly 
the cultured classes. Among them, as b contributor to the Mercnre 
de France wrote recently, with deplorable levity, Diett esl furieu re- 
man/. 4 !a mode en ce moment. But among the people, rationalism 
still reigns. Even a Catholic has admitted that tho workshop 
continues closed against the Church. Those who return to the 
rites and sacraments of Catholicism are the scholars at lycdes and 
the students at universities and at I’Ecole Normale. The French- 
man of the professional class a generation ago never entered a 
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church from his first Communion 10 his funeral, except perhaps 
on his wedding day and at the baptism of his children. Among 
the cultured youths of modern France this is far from being the 
case now. Young Frenchmen go to church. L'Association 
Catholique do la Jeune France, which is only one of muny societies 
for French youths, numbers one hundred and twenty thousand 
members, all between the ages of fifteen and thirty, and most of 
them weekly communicants. 

In family life the French are always intensely conservative. 
Even rationalist Frenchmen have often been pleased for their 
women folk to continue Catholic. A certain catholic atmosphere 
has never vanished from many rationalist homes. Only the other 
day a French agnostic of the Quartier l.atin told me that nt the 
f«te of St. Genevieve he always places a candle on the altar of St. 
Utienne-du-Mont. It was his parents' church, he had been bap- 
tised there, and this act of his seemed a deed of filial piety. An 
Englishwoman of my acquaintance, who went as paying guest into 
a Parisian family, told mo her hostess met her on the threshold 
with the words uttered rather nervously : " I think I ought to tell 
you that wo are all freethinkers here: I am a freethinker, my 
husband is a freethinker, nnd my son is a freethinker." My friend 
received this announcement with an equanimity which was somo- 
what disturbed when, on entering her room, she found a crucifix 
hanging over her bed. 

Into a soil wherein still linger so many superstitions of the past 
have fallen the seeds of new influences— Barrislan traditlonism, a 
weakness for mysticism and on anti-rationalist philosophy. In 
such a soil these tendencies have easily taken root and readily 
sprung up fo hear the fruit of a Catholic revival. In the history of 
this revival from its beginning at the verge of the nineties down 
to the present day, the novel has played a significant part. Two 
eminent novelists, Muysmanns and Bourget. were among the 
earliest Grands Converlis. Indeed the rise of the psychological 
novel, of which Bourget was such a distinguished exponent, may 
be regarded as the prelude to the Catholic Revival. 

In the appearance of Zola’s La Terre in 1887, realism reached 
its high-water mark. Then almost immediately the tide of realism 
began to ebb. La Terre, the most completely realistic of all Zota ’9 
novels, turned even his ardent admirers against him. Five of them 
drew up a manifesto accusing him of having in this novel descended 
au fond de I’immondice. From a work like Zola’s, from which the 
soul of man was excluded, Young France of the late eighties turned 
with disgust. Among Zola’s most faithful disciples had been the 
young novelist, Edouard Rod. Yet even he, in his preface to Les 
Trots Caturs, a novel which appeared in 1890, three years after 
La Terre, wrote of himself nnd his fellow discioles that in convic- 
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tion they might be realists, in temperament they never were. "We 
had aspirations," he wrote, "that could never be satisfied by 
realism, which was essentially sell-satisfied, narrow and materialist, 
more curious about manners than about character, about things 
than about souls t we were, and we were becoming more and more 
restless, idealist, in love with the infinite, caring little lor manners, 
in everything always seeking man," M. Bourgct was not then 
an idealist like Rod. But in his early novels, Ur* Cruelle Enigma, 
un Crime d' Amour and Mensonges it was essentially with the 
mental and moral aspect of man’s nature that he was concerned. 
These novels mark the beginning of a new movement in literature, 
a revolt against realism. This literary revolt was being encouraged 
in philosophy by the anti-materialistic movement led by Guyau, 
Boutroux and Bergson. Renan had written in I'Avenir de la 
Science : " je jouerais cent fois ma tie et par conti quent mon ralul 
iternel pour la v<lrUi scientifique do la Ihite rational isle." But 
already when that book appeared, in 1890, philosopher* were 
beginning to lose faith in science. They were ceasing to look to 
science for the aolution of ultimate problems. Science herself was 
assuming a more modest position than of old. She was no longer 
claiming to explain phenomena themselves so much ns to state 
their relations tu one another. Philosophers, like Guyau, Bou- 
troux, Bergson and William James, whose influence In France 
has been considerable, were attaching less importance to the part 
played by Intelligence in the scheme of tilings, limy were assigning 
more prominence than their predecessors had given to instinct and 
to intuition ; they were beginning to show sympathy with all forms 
of religion ; they were beginning to revel in those mysteries of the 
Unknowable and the Inexplicable from which their predecessors 
had stood aloof. 

This growing dissatisfaction with rationalism Paul Bourgct 
powerfully exposed in Ilia Essais de Psychologic Contemporaine, 
which appeared in *883. Against this philosophy, six years later 
in his novel Le Disciple, he brought a serious indictment; for here 
lie represented the philosophy as responsible for the vicious 
experiment committed by the hero of the novel. The book is 
indeed the manifesto of the new scliool, the school of mysticism as 
opposed to that of rationalism. In his preface Bourget called upon 
the youth of France to believe in the existence of a soul and of a 
future life. Bourgct was not then a Catholic, but that lie was 
rapidly moving in that direction was proved by his next novel of 
note La Terre Promise, while VF.tafe, published ten years after 
Le Disciple, proved that Bourget had definitely committed himself 
heart and soul to the cause of reaction. Tn I'Etape lie appears as 
tradllionist, a Catholic and a monarchist. Bourget is only one of 
many examples that might be cited to prove that the new anti- 
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rationalist philosophy is but a stepping-stone to Catholicism. M. 
Charles P^guy, the author of Les Myithss de Jeanne d’Arc, is 
another rase in point. M. Barrfcs will furnish yet another example 
when at length he decides to enter that Church, whither his anti- 
rationalism and his traditionist principles are rapidly impelling 
him. 

Writing in the Merourt de France not long ago (on the isl 
November 1910) M. Remy de Gourmont pointed out how James 
and Professor Bergson have been unconsciously working ' for 
Christianity. Indeed M. Bergson's philosophy has been said to 
tiave done more to open church doors than any movement of 
thought since Aristotelianiam. In an inquiry which two French 
writers, M. Henri Massis and M. Alfred de Tarde, have recently 
been conducting into the opinions of Young France , 1 they discover 
that most young French Catholic converts ascribe their conversion 
either to the influence of M. Bergson or to that of M. Barrts. or 
sometimes to the influence of both. "I should have been absolutely 
irreligious If I had never studied philosophy," writes one of 
Bergson's disciples. "All the most vital principles of Bergson's 
philosophy may bti discovered in theological teaching of all ages," 
writes another. While a third confesses that in Involution 
Crialrice he felt God on every pege. 

The stream of the modern Catholic Revival, like that of all 
French Catholic thought for at least three centuries, flows in two 
main currents, one dogmatic, constructive, classical, tho other 
mystic, liberal, romantic. The former to day is dominated by the 
traditloniam of Barrfci, the latter by the Vitalism— as we in Eng- 
land call it — of Bergson. Of the first M. Bourget is the typical 
representative, uncompromisingly reactionary and ultramontane, 
descending from Bossuet, through Donald and de Maistre. Of 
the latter, M. Charles Ptiguy is typical. He derives from St. 
Francois dc Sales through Fdnelon and Lamcnnais. In religion 
M. Pi*Ruy is a mystic, in ecclesiastical sympathies a Galilean, in 
politics a socialist and a Drcyfusard.* 

In the realm of fiction the first of tho Catholic tendencies is 
represented by M. Bourget’s three Catholic novels, I'Elafe , «« 
Divorce, and I’Emigrd, the second by those numerous mystic 
novels which are now enjoying a great vogue in France. Figuring 
first among novels of Catholic mysticism one may be surprised to 
find a work by the agnostic Barris, La Coiling Inspirie, which is 
perhaps the most profound and subtly psychological study M. 
Barris has yet given us. Another beautifully written mystical 

j. See their book, Lrr I runt 1 Gem d’Aufourd'hni. 

j. Two minor current* of Catholicism are the liberalism of Jl. Max 
Sangnier, whew society le Silloo has lecently been dissolved by the Pope, 
and Modernism. 
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novel is La Citi des Lampes by Mile, de Llvis, who writes under 
the pseudonym of Claude Silve, while yet another is Laurt by 
Emile Clerment, a novel which only failed by two votes to win this 
year’s Prix de l'Acadimie assigned to Jean Christofhe. Jean 
Christophe itself within its ten volumes includes pages impregnated 
with mysticism, though not Catholic mysticism. Another instance 
of the influence of the mystic wave outside Catholic literature is a 
very remarkable novel, La Porte EtroiU by M. Andri Gide. It 
is perhaps somewhat surprising to hnd an author who ranks 
decidedly among the intellectuals treating such a subject. For 
there are some intellectuals left *in Franc*. Though, after the 
numerous anti-intellectuals who have defiled before us this evening, 
nfter the battle we have witnessed between the black France and 
the red, we might doubt it. But yes, there are still a few who 
have not yet bowed the knoc to the Baal of positive affirmation. 
There are still some who, with that sad but strong patience, which 
characterised the great thinkers of the lard generation, are content 
to wait for a solution of life's problem*, who nre even strong 
enough to admit that the solution may never appear, that the finite 
may ever be incapable of grasping the infinite. Over this little 
band of Intellectual Uts the subtle bony, the tender pity, the clear, 
august, classic style of Anatoie France raiae him supreme. M. 
Jean Rosny end M. Rcmi de Gourmot nre other elder writer* who 
nobly maintain the tradition of Voltaire and of Renan. Among 
the younger men aie M. Andr« Gide, whom we have already 
mentioned, and the uident adversary of Bergson, M. Julien Benda, 
whose recent novel 1‘Ordination has been much discussed. Much 
might be said of the intellectuals in France. They nre still a great 
power. In the opinion of many they still represent the mam 
current of French thought. But it is not a new current. It is a 
current which has long vivified that old France which we love, not 
the black France or the red, but the golden France, shedding its 
rays of sunlight on the whole world of thought, representing all 
that is noblest, healthiest and most sane in tho genius of a pwplc 
who have so long been the intellectual lenders of the world. It is 
a current which makes for peace and unity. Over against the 
narrow racialism of Mnurras, of Barrfes and Bourgct, we may put 
the noble internationalism of M. Anatoie France and the heroic 
attempt which M. Remain Rolland 1ms made in Jean Ck'istephe 
to unite in brotherly love and mutual respect France and Germany. 

There is a word which has occurred over and over again in this 
paper. It is the word reaction. For this word there are those 
who would substitute another, Renaissance. And fnr be it from 
me to deny that in some respects even those tendencies of modern 
France, which to me seem reactionary, may bear within them the 
seeds of a new life. Romain Rolland has picturesquely described 
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Young France as falling asleep, tired oul by the intellectual efforts 
of her fathers, and before falling asleep, saying her prayers. M. 
Rolland believes that she will awake refreshed and reinvigorated 
in the morning. " That which seems to be dying is only begin- 
ning to be re-born " are words written upon the tombstone of the 
philosopher Guyau far away on the Mediterranean shore. " The 
history of survival," writes Tylor,' " has for the most part been 

a history of dwindling and decay But this is so far from 

being a law without exception that a narrow view of history may 
often seem to make it no law at all. For the stream of civilisation 
winds and turns upon itself . . We may now and then trace 

on from the very turning point the change from passive survival 
into active revival." Of France it has ever been true and never 
truer than to-day that she has been the 

" First to follow Truth and last to leave old Truths behind— 
France beloved of overy soul that loves its fellow-kind." 

WiNtntBD Stephens. 

t. MmMvt C'ultwr*, 4 tb *!., tgoj, I, ij4. 
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THE UNIT OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN A 
LARGE TOWN/ 



A fact obvious a; the commencement of any study of the Social 
Organization of the town is that the large town is not a single social 
unit- -that is to say, a social group possessing a single set of social 
institutions. As a person travels from one end of a large town 
to the other, or makes a circle round the outskirts of the town, he 
finds himself pawing through a series of districts having much the 
same characteristics and possessing more or less similar institu- 
tions e.g., churches, schools, swimming baths, post offices, clubs, 
and their consequent uctivities—debating societies, athletic clubs, 
social evenings, ecc,, etc. When he pursues tho matter a little he 
finds that these districts or units are not distinct or separutr, but 
are an involved tangle with only here and there apparent nuclei. 
The further he pursues his investigations, the more involved does 
this tangle become. In a consideration of this subject three points 
may be mentioned at the outset. 

In the first place, the unit of the town's progression has not 
consisted of a oompleto social group with houses, streets, shopping 
thoroughfaros, institutions, and open spaces complete and in an 
ordered relutlon. Instead the unit has been that of an Individual 
house or a row of houses. Those have been put up, generally 
speaking, without any relation to a diatrict as a whole, and 
frequently without any definite intention of their ever being an 
integtnl part of any district. Further, this general spread of the 
town by individual houses has destroyed the unity and definiteness 
of tho already existing village on the outskirts, which the town 
encounters, absorbs, transforms and strangles in its amorphous 
grow tli. 

The second point is that there is at present no recognized 
standard of social organization for any district. Wo aro only 
feoling our way in this direction. Some such list of institutions as 
e.g., school, church, public hall, library, post office, swimming 
bath, playing field, gymnasium, debating society, etc., are begin- 
ning to be recognized as essential and their provision attempted j 
but the recognition is not yet substantial. The desire for social 
organization is strong, but urban social development is still young 
and (he Inhabitants are in the experimental stage of working out 
what are the sort of institutions required to best meet the need of 
the citizens. 



1. A paper usd before the Sociological Society, November 35, 1913. 
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The third preliminary point is the absence of definite districts 
which will serve as natural foundations upon which to build social 
institutions or to which social institutions can be related. In their 
stead we find these institutions attached like barnacles to almost 
any existing foundation that can afford facilities, however meagre, 
for their organization. This, of course, is not the case with the 
new garden suburbs which form natural, self-contained districts 
in themselves. Ordinary suburbs on the outskirts also are more 
definite in character, because there is a certain expanse of unbuill- 
up land between suburb and suburb, or at any rate, between suburb 
and open country, and they have, therefore, distinct advantages 
as compared with those acres and acres of densely populated 
districts that one hurries througli on the train en route. 



I.— Thr Haphazard Growth or District Social Institutions. 

The haphazard growth of the town is responsible for much of 
the tangle. Let ua examine this a little. As aoon aa a house is 
erected it is put into a postal district. In Liverpool, for instance, 
no postahdistrict map of tho town has ever been compiled, nor 
indeed could be. Postal districts consist of lists of streets which 
are allotted to various district offices, which lists are continually 
being added to. As a patch of fields becomes covered with houses 
new school accommodation is necessary, and the education 
authority secure* u Suitable aiie in relation, more or leas, to its 
previously existing schools, and a new school is built. At the 
same lime with a new growth of 1,000 or a, 000 houses a parish 
church finds added to it a congregation sufficient to fill it twice 
over (were It to attend). Tho ecclesiastical authorities, therefore, 
readjust areas and mark out a new daughter parish and, when they 
can, raise the funds to build a new church. Along the main road 
shops aie erected and shopping thoroughfares formed. So a 
district conies into being and certain institutions are introduced. 
When the district Is more or less fully built up, the land on the 
new outskirts is attacked and the same process rcpcatod. 

Gradually throughout this new large patch of streets societies 
are formed in connection with the various institutions which have 
arisen. Tradesmen in the shopping thoroughfare may form a 
football club. A group of young fellows travelling from the same 
local railway station or tram terminus may form a dramatic society. 
As the congregation gathers round the church or the various 
chapels which have also sprung up, athletic and social organiza- 
tions are formed ; the new school develops a care committee, athletic 
teams, happy evenings and so forth. The individual in a district 
realises thiough notices of rates served on him and through voting 
lists posted about the place, that he is in one or other municipal 
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ward of some urban district, and in time, perhaps, a wsrd political 
club is formed. A local branch of the Fabian Society is started. 
Some works are in the neighbourhood, and the firm starts a Welfare 
Secretary and organises athletic and social activities for some of 
their employees. Several women, as a result of various afternoon 
rails, ask a loud organist to start a musical society or a glee party. 
By this haphazard method and after some considerable lapse of 
time if an area of a town be marked off with a ruler and examined, 
within it will be found the headquarters of n number of varied 
social institutions. The members attending these institutions will 
be drawn only partly from the area marked off. Many of them 
will come from outside. On the other hand the residents within 
the area will be found to belong to mnny institutions which are in 
the neighbourhood, but which are outside the area. 

The haphazard method of the town's growth thus roughly 
outlined has certain important results which need to be borne In 
mind. 

(1) The absence of any well-defined local district. A row of 
houses is added to the edge of a previous district, and at first the 
new inhabitants attach themselves to the old district. Then os the 
district Ixrcoines built up they find that they arc much more closely 
allied to the new district which has jult come into existence, or they 
may find themselves on a nebulous area with no particular claims 
on thorn to belong to any place or institution. The district itself 
loses its edges and boundaries, and becomes just a jwrt of acres 
and acres of streets and houses- a vast indeterminate mass. The 
effect of this is that the resilient* pns.sr.yi no sense of locality or oi 
relation to a locality. They do not live in a place with a claim, 
with a history, with a charm, with on appeal. Compare for a 
moment the inhabitant of Worcester or Todmorden with the 
inhabitant of 19a Bow Road, Hast; lor large centres of population 
like I .on don, Liverpool, Manchester, arc not places at oil, so far 
as (lie simple resident is concerned. 

(a) There is an absence of any general common ground which 
will bring together all the residents os such. Periodically those 
who have the franchise are asked to select public representatives 
for Parliament or for the local authorities, but these they select 
through the conflict of party votes rather than by amity of common 
interests ; and in voting they vote singly as individuals. Occasion- 
ally a town-hall meeting of citizens of the whole town is held, but 
on these occasions the simple citizen in u district or suburb rarely 
attends, nor would there be room for him were he to do so, indeed 
ho may often never hear of such a gathering, unless perhaps 
through the report of a local paper. But the district as such never 
meets. 

(3) The responsibility to the district on the part of the individuals 
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is lost sight of. There is no machinery for bringing this respon- 
sibility home to the resident. The subject for responsibility is 
there, for (he town’s Affairs are urgent and there are many things 
to be done. Also an inherent sense of responsibility exists in the 
individual. For lack of bringing the two together, however, the 
sense of personal responsibility dies. 

(4) It ic-sts with the individuals whether they belong to on 
institution or no. If they drift and belong to nothing, nothing 
happens. There is no general body in the district possessing the 
functions, on the one hand, of seeing that individuals have their 
interests satisfied and of encouraging their interests, and on the 
Ollier of seeing that the necessary district institutions are brought 
into being and are co-ordinated. 

(5) In a large town individuals lend to be lost sight of. This 
has two bad effects. There is less public incentive to an individual 
to keep himself steady, law-abiding and dignified. There is also 
less possibility of an individual’s personal qualities being fully 
used. It is therefoie necessary to make special efforts to counteract 
this tendency, hy Increasing the occasions on which the persons in 
the same district may meet each other, or at any rate by making 
um of any such occasions ss already exist. This is not done 
because the institutions in a district ate not confined to the icsident 
of the. district. As has already been mentioned, persons wilhin 
the district belong to Institutions outside the district, and persons 
from outside the district belong to institutions within the district. 
Persons in the him district, therefore, not only miss actual 
opportunities of making or deepening their acquaintance with 
fellow-rcatdcnts, but instead use such opportunities to (orm quite 
unnecessary additional acquaintanceships with persons in other 
districts. This point Is of considerable importance, and has not at 
present received the attention it deserves. It is a serious barrier 
to the development of fellowship and citizenship. 

(6) A special district feature arises In the case of the absorbed 
village which by the invasion of the town loses its unity, its con- 
tinuity of institutions and its peculiar character. Only by an 
extraordinary display of ability is such a village able to readjust 
itself and reorganise itself to meet the needs of its army of new 
citizens. Frequently the not unnatural cliquiness of the old 
residents renders the social organization of the newcomers more 
nebulous than ever. 

{7) So far as the town as a whole is concerned, it suffers con- 
siderably from this haphazard district social life. The town does 
not form a related whole. The town’s affairs are inadequately 
understood in the district; the town's appeal is indifferently heard; 
the sense of corporate responsibility to the town as a whole is 
practically non-existent ; the need for social service meets with but 
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a feeble response. The town becomes like a tree whose roots are 
thwarted from reaching the rich soil which awaits them and whose 
boughs produce in consequence but an enfeebled crop of fruit. 

(8) The central institutions of a town are also affected in two 
interesting ways as individuals in the outlying districts join district 
institutions instead of central ones. Hither the membership of 
the town’s societies such, for instance, as its Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, tend to be supported by a group of members neither 
representative of the town as a whole nor any particular district. 
They become, in fact, a district society without a district, weakening 
by this means the support of real district societies. Or they are 
supported by the leading and more well-to-do citizens, and thus 
become Institutions of a particular class. The well-to-do and 
educated classes In a town form but a small propor.ion of the 
citizens, and the town exists as a single social unit for them much 
longer than it does for the simpler citizens. A further feature of 
importance is the ineffective way in which important new move- 
ment*, e.g., branches of the W.E.A., when introduced in a town, 
fail to permeate its various districts. 

11.— Tun Basks upon which District Social Institutions am 

Formed. 

This haphazard method of growth and the Indeterminate 
character of the district lias led to the ndo|«lon of different bases 
for the formation of local social* institutions. What ure these? 

(a) The Churches. The most widely adopted basis round 
which district social institutions arc formed is the religious institu- 
tion. Clergy and ministers arc to be found in every locality 
throughout the country, and so far as the Church of England is 
concerned, every individual definitely lives within the jurisdiction 
(if such a term may be used) of a definite clergyman. When the 
democratic desire for social institutions began to express itself, 
tho clorgy and ministers conscious of its importance endeavoured 
to meet the need by grouping the new social organisations 
round their own religious Institutions. In connection with 
these there have sprung up such activities as bands of hope, 
girls' friendly societies, boys' and girls' clubs, men's dubs, 
mothers' meetings, debating societies, athletic dubs, social 
evenings, etc., etc. Two points need to be noted with regard to 
this development. ( 1 ) This action is not confined by any means to 
the institutions of the Church of England. The religious institu- 
tions of all the rdigious bodies take part in it. (ii) Town churches 
draw their congregations largely from outside their parish boun- 
daries, and as this practice is general, so far as social organisation 

x. Social is here used in a narrower sense and exdudes religious, educational, 
Uc, institutions. 
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is concerned, parish boundaries can scarcely be said 10 exist. 
Further, probably in not a single case does the church provide all 
the necessary social institutions, and generally speaking it only 
provides one or two. There is very great variation in this matter. 
Thus one church may have a boys’ club, another a debating society 
and a third neither, a fourth both, a fifth something quite different, 
etc. 

In no case does a religious institution, however numerous its 
activities, cater for all its congregation. Thus, to quote a known 
instance, a well-organised church with a parish of ten thousand, 
hud a number of social organisations running, but these embraced 
in all a membership of only some five hundred. Even assuming 
that a considerable proportion of the congregation were not in need 
of any particular social institution, there was a considerable 
shortage of provision which it was impossible for the church to 
supply. It must also be remembered that there are many indi- 
viduals who ate not attached to any of the religious institutions. 
For such, on this basis, there is no provision made. 

(1») The Elementary Schools. These institutions touch only 
the school-age period of the individual's life (broadly from 3 
to 14), hut they are an institution through which practically all 
normal children pass and thus afford a valuable basis for aocial 
organisation. In addition to the elementary school aystem itself, 
which is very valuable, and the personal contact involved between 
ocholar and teacher, the teachers have developed In many towns a 
general body of athletic effort. In addition, within recent years, 
there hnve sprung up in connection with the school, care com- 
mitters, happy evening associations, and several other movements. 
The school is thus becoming Increasingly a basis for the social 
organisation of child-life. The school caters for no particular area 
though in the main each school serves for a definite number of 
streets. 

(e) The third basis is that of the huge industrial works. These 
apply, of course, only to persons of working age, and the extent 
of their operation is comparatively small. The social institutions 
provided by such industrial enterprise are varied, consisting per- 
haps chiefly of athletics. The employees affected are by no means 
drawn from the same locality. 

(d) The fourth basis is that of the little personal group of 
friends or acquaintances. They are attached to no definite institu- 
tion though often hiring a room from some organisation for their 
meetings. This method is fairly common and is adopted frequently 
for the formation of dramatic societies, debating societies, musical 
societies and athletic clubs. It is also found, as might be 
expected, to flourish more extensively among those individuals who 
are able to pay for their organizations. In such organizations 
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there is, of course, no question oi local area at all. The basis of 
membership is comradeship in an individual group of persons, 
though probably the members all live, more or less, within the 
same locality. 

(z) In a number of municipal wards, ward political clubs are 
formed by the various political parties, according to the organizing 
ability and funds of the respective parties. In order to render these 
groups more attractive, a social element is often introduced, such 
as a billiard tnble, social evenings, day outings, etc., etc. Some 
political clubs have undertaken (r.g., in Liverpool) to commence 
giving children’s entertainments in their ward. The total number 
of persons nffected by these orgunirations is comparatively small. 

(/) The Friendly Society movement also provides a certain 
amount of social organization. Many of the friendly societies 
have chetr branch lodges in various parts of the town and have 
fortnightly meetings ai which papers are read, musiral evenings- 
arc given and there are occasional day outings. 

(g) There are the vague local societies. Sometimes a society 
formed by a group of friends is called by the name of the district 
and in u vugue form it seems to be a local society. Theie is, for 
Instance, in Liverpool the Wavertree Men s Society, which Is a 
literary and debating society, or again the South Liverpool Parlia- 
mentary debating society. The extent of these is not very 
numerous. 

This survey of the various bases of district social organizations- 
reveals one or two important considerations. 

(i) Th- fust point to notice is that the total extent of social 
organization on all seven bases when added together does not nearly 
meet the r.oed of the district. The only figures 1 have with regard 
to the actual extent of the shortage are taken from a survey in 191 1 
of one of the municipal wards in Liverpool (Netherfidd Ward). 
This is, practically speaking, an industrial ward whose residents- 
are cither artisan or labouring class. In one corner of the ward 
there is a considerable patch of slums. There are also a fair number 
of shopkeepers with a doctor or two and one or two clergy and 
ministers. With regard to the ward the following figures were 
obtained: Boys, school age (5 to 14) population 3,025! number* 
affected by social organizations, excluding attendance at day school 
and Sunday School, not more than 600; Girls, school period (5 to- 
14), population 3,223; number affected approximately 330; Boys, 
juvenile adult period (14 to 18) population 1,276; some 500 are 
affected; Girls, juvenile adult period (14 to 18) population 1,427; 
number affected 400; Adults (18 and upwards), males 9,825; 
number affocted 800, exclusive of the Territorials and members of 
thrift societies and trade unions; females, population 10,097; 
mothers' meetings 600, other agencies 150. These figures may, T 
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think, be taken as fairly average figures for an industrial neigh- 
bourhood. The shortage is considerable, even recognising that 
many persons would not, under perfect organization, join institu- 
tions. 

(a) Secondly, there is the absence of any real district basis for 
organization. Of the above-mentioned forms three would seem to 
be possibly local, the Church of England parish, the municipal 
ward political dub, and the local institution. Of these the last 
mentioned, the local institution, is local only in name and doea not 
need serious attention. The political dub is local and confined to 
the ward, but on the other hand, it is party and breaks the ward 
into three or more factions; also its degree of social organization 
is extremely slight. The other district basis to be considered is that 
of the ecclesiastical parish. This would seem to be at first sight a 
real district, but it is weakened as such, owing to the fact that in the 
town the parish church is congregational rather than parochial. 
Also the parish is a district only to members of the Church of 
England, but these do not form one llihd of the population. 

The absence of this district basis of organization isn serious loss. 
Let me illustrate. A village, for instance, has its village institu- 
tions, its village school, its village hall, its village hand, its village 
athletic dubs, all bearing upon the name of the village. There is 
thus ever present a village loyally, a village spirit of comradeship, 
a village spirit of friendly rivalry with neighbouring villages. 
There is consequently within the village one single, uniting force 
towards the development of villago loyulty nnd village fellow- 
ship. All the villagers have a common sentiment which nets ns 
a bond between them. They may differ In politics, they may differ 
in creeds, they may Hitter in some of thotr social customs, hut 
behind them all there is, for the many departments of life that nto 
common to nil, this common uniting force inspiring them to action. 
It is this force which, so far as district social organization is con- 
cerned, is absent in the town. It is this force, moreover, which 
must be introduced if the district's social organization Is to be 
adequately undertaken and successfully carried out. 

(3) Nor, again, are the institutions definitely related to the 
district. Children attending the same elementary school do not 
naturally attend the same church or chapel, swim in die same 
swimming bath, or pay in their savings at the same post-office. 

I am speaking generally, of course. Much less are all these insti- 
tutions known by the same name— that of their district. Contrast 
this again with the village. 

( 4 ) The fourth point arises from the fact that social institutions 
are found attached to other institutions which exist for other 
purposes, *.g„ religious, educational, political, etc. This has 
three results. 
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First, social organization Is treated as a lesser end and not n 
main end. Now, social organization is a main end, and should 
be treated as such. A valuable social force is thus lost . Secondly, 
the social institution is frequently used by the main institution to 
strengthen and support itself. This is bad. If the institution has 
not sufficient inherent vitality to live unsupported it should not be 
bolstered up. Further it is bad for the social institution to be thus 
attached to a decaying organization. There is yet a third difficulty 
in this matter. The institution most widely used ns a basis round 
which to group social organizations is the religious institution. 
These are of different denominations and are thus essentially rival 
institutions. When social organizations are grouped round these 
rival religious institutions there is introduced a disintegrating force 
in social organization. Now the main feature of social organisa- 
tion is its uniting force. In social organization every piece ol 
common ground or common sentiment is a potential link in draw- 
ing persons together. Yet in the above circumstance we find 
persons, for instnnee, with a common interest which, had it lieen 
given opportunity, would have drawn them together, sundered 
because in spite of these uniting bonds their organization for 
the encouragement of this common interest wns an opposing 
force. There is also this added feature that In many cases forces 
oppose each other because they misunderstand each other. This 
opposition is prolonged because the first step to understanding, 
which could bo made through the use of existing common Interests, 
is unavailed of. 

C5) The fifth point arises from the existence of option of choico 
os to the basis round which district social institutions should be 
grouped. Where the respective institutions used os bases arc 
integral Institutions of the wnrd nnd non-rivals, they ought 
not to be in rival opposition so far ns their lesser object of 
social organization is concerned. On the contrary the social 
organization of the district should be so arranged dial each integral 
institution mutually supports the others, if so far as their main 
objects are concerned they are needed. At the present time, 
in certain oases, we have rivalry. The most serious is that of 
the religious institution nnd tho elementary school. Should the 
social organization with reference to the child of school age be 
based round the church or round the school? At present the child 
has on the one hand his school teacher urging loyalty to the school 
and the support of its athletic undertakings, on the other ho has his 
religious teacher encouraging him or her to join a social institution 
at the church. This unsatisfactory attitude should yield to some 
understanding between the two institutions. 

As has been pointed out, this apparent rival loyalty is only 
rival so far as the social organization is concerned. At present 
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this rivalry docs not create a serious difficulty because social 
organization is very incomplete, but as it becomes more complete 
the struggle will become quite acute, and it is important that in 
these earlier days some general plan should be settled which will 
prevent this unnecessary rivalry. The rival relation of the religious 
institution to the political ward club or to the Friendly Society is 
somewhat similar, except that the social organization is so slight 
in connection with the two latter that the matter is not very 
substantial. This is the case also with regard to social organiza- 
tion in connection with large industrial organizations. With 
regard to these, however, it is a question whether as social organi- 
zation develops, their continuation will be advisable. Their 
existence weakens district social organization because it forces 
some of the active residents in the district, through loyalty to their 
firm's organization, to cut themselves adrift from the organizations 
of the district. Moreover, such a method of social organization at 
best, as stated earlier, is only poitial, and can never be capable of 
general adoption, at it it only adaptable to a few business enter- 
prises. 

Ill — SuaoMTxp Unit or Social Organization. 

As will be gathered from the foregoing, there seems to be need 
for tome general diitrict unit- -tome locality which shall itself he 
the basis of certain social organization, and which shall also serve 
as the matrix for the various district Institutions. The question 
then arises : What is the district which will serve aa such a unit ? 
This matter now needs Our consideration. If a large town were 
to fall Into natural, obvious, separate divisions easily distinguish- 
able from one another and marked off by natural boundaries, such 
districts would obviously be the basis. This, however, is practi- 
cally never the cose. Occasionally, as has been mentioned before, 
on the outskirts of the town, Oarden Suburbs are springing up 
which will serve, but these are only rare exceptions. The more 
one studies the plan of any single large town, the more impossible 
does it become for human ingenuity to puzzle out the miles and 
miles of solid streets and buildings into easily recognisable 
districts, Even were it to bo dono apparently satisfactorily, a 
study of these districts then marked out, would reveal that they 
were lacking in internal plan and arrangement. In the absence 
then of any natural divisions, the question arises, whether one 
should form new divisions by a study of the ground plan of the 
town, or whether one should adopt any of the divisions of the town 
already existing. What arc these? 

Towns arc divided into districts in the main for four general 
objects, (a) For purposes of public administration, ( b ) into eccle- 
siastical parishes, (c) by various voluntary agencies for their special 
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purpose, and { d) ihere are the old local divisions. Something 
needs to be said about each ot these. 

(a) ' Public Administration . — The question of local areas for the 
purposes of public administration is intricate, end it is not within 
the scope of the present paper to go fully into the matter. The 
situation can only be briefly summarised and those points drawn 
out which bear upon the matter in hand. Towns are divided for 
public purposes in no fewer than six ways 

(i) Into postal districts. This has already been alluded to 
above. 

(а) Into Poor Law areas. 

(3) Into Municipal Wards. 

(4) Into Piitllameniary constituencies. 

(5) Into Police districts, and 

(б) Into Registration districts. 

Of these the postal district and the police district are nlikr in 
agreeing neither with cacli other nor with any of the oilier divisions. 
With regard to these other four— the Poor I.aw, the Municipal, 
the Parliamentary and the Registration districts— they can nil lie 
expressed in terms of Municipal Wards, with very occasional 
exceptions. The municipal ward is, therefore, nearly always, and 
its polling dlsirictS always, definitely in one or other of these four 
divisions. Much confusion, however, exists with regard to local 
administration units, for two reasons. Partly because they are 
divided up in six ways instead of one, and partly because the 
nomenclature of the various districts thus created is so confusing. 
The same name may be used for a municipal ward, for a postal 
district, for a police district, for n parliamentary constituency, for 
a poor-law pnrish, and In each case the name means quite a different 
area. Some of the districts may be even quite outside any ol tho 
others. This Is very confusing, and a person living in one of 
these districts has, therefore, not the slightest idea where he lives 
or to what he belongs. The name is meaningless. Contrast this 
once more with all that the name of a village implies. 

(b) The Ecclesiastical Parishes. — This division has been already 
alluded to, but the following points about it need to be taken into 
account. It is not more obvious in its character titan the wards 
or any of the other divisions. It only concerns the Church of 
England, and the Church of England does not constitute one third 
of the population. A9 mentioned earlier churches in towns tend 
to become congregational and disregard their parishes. 

(c) Divisions by Voluntary Agencies.— The town is divided up 
by voluntary agencies for a variety of purposes, perhaps the most 
important being the divisions of the Charity Organisation Society 
or the Guild of Help, and the Queen Victoria District Nursing 
Association. The division by charitable bodies is done on no 
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general plan, but in each case to suit the particular needs of 
the Society. Their divisions therefore do not help much in a 
consideration of the matter, except with regard to that of the Guild 
of Help. In Manchester, which is one of the best organised Guilds 
of Help, and in one or two other towns, the municipal ward is 
adopted as the unit, and when it is necessary to subdivide them, 
the polling districts are taken. 

(d) The Old Ueal Divisions .— Some different pans of the town 
have attached to them old local names arising from the fact that 
there were the villages which have since been absorbed by the 
growth of the town. The name lingers on, but the boundaries arc 
quite indeterminate. These old place names have also been in 
nearly all cases adopted as names of one or other of the areas for 
public administration, and they add to the general confusion 
already mentioned. 

From this survey of the existing district divisions, the most 
generally used seems to be that of the municipal ward. It now 
only remains to discuss how far this is possible to be adopted as 
the district unit for social organisation. 

IV.- Tiie Municipal Ward as the District Unit for Social 

Oroanization. 

In considering how far a ward is the suitable district unit the 
following points come up for consideration. 

(t) The Site of Ike Ward. What, is the most suitable number 
of people which could be grouped for a single social unit? The 
most convenient size of the unit varies with the particular need of 
social organisation. Titus, for instance, an average town church 
holds about 700 people, uiul supposing that one in ten como 
to church, such accommodation would provide for a district of 
7,000. On the other hand with a population of this size there 
would be about 350 boys between the ages of 14 and 18, and even 
supposing half of these did not play, it would not be possible to 
got nil the others into, e.g., a single football team. 

The only feasible course is to take a suitable unit for general 
purposes, duplicating institutions in some cases and sharing a 
joint institution with a group of wards in others; in some cases one 
institution would do for the whole town, e.g., geological society. 
An ideal size for the unit would probably be from 5,000 to 10,000. 
The size of a municipal ward varies considerably, e.g., in Liverpool 
from 2, coo to 40,000. The average population of a Liverpool ward 
being about 20,000. In large towns the unit of the district will 
probably need to be larger than in smaller towns because the 
relation of the district unit to the town as a whole must be taken 
into account. There are, for instance, in Liverpool thirty-four 
wards. It would probably be better to organize thirty-four wards 
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of jo,ooo people than sixty-eight wards of 10,000. We need a 
series of experiments to work out the ideal size for b social unit ; 
and the varying size and character of the wards would thus furnish 
a useful variation in experimenting. 

(a) The second point is the relation of the particular institution 
to the ward. It will not be possible, even were it desirable, at any 
rate for some years, to ignore the institution as 11 basis of orgnnira- 
tion. The change of basis from that of the institution to that of 
the locality will be slow, and can only take place as the sense of 
locality ripens. An immediate step which might be taken at any 
time is the relating of the institutions in the ward to the ward. The 
institutions should be considered as integral part* of the ward’s 
organization and should stand in a mutual relation to each Oliver. 

With some Institutions there would not be much difficulty, e.g.. 
Friendly Societies. The difficulties would probably be in relating 
(a) the churches, (b) the schools, to the ward. In both these cases 
the institutions arc not movable and may be situated on the verge 
of a ward, drawing their clientele, therefore, in the main fiom a 
neighbouring ward. In such caws the Institution* would probably 
be placed in the ward in which they were situated and at first 
iv.rmlwn.hip of die institution would Involve membership of the 
ward. Gradually, however, as the ward idea became realised, 
these border cases would tend to diminish; n little more easily, 
perhaps, in the case of *chool» than churches, but in the latter caw- 
only the church'* social institution* need to be considered. In 
Liverpool Roman Catholics have an Interesting plan of filling the 
houses next their churches with Catholic*; opportunity being taken 
of filling empiy house* an they occur. 

In such relating the name of the ward might play a proper 
part. For instance the elementary school in a ward might be 
known by the name of the ward. The child attending the scliool 
will thus bocomc conscious that it is not only a member of the 
school but it is a member of the ward. The child attending school, 
moreover, will, once the ward institutions are related, be aware of 
the political institutions in the ward when its inclinations turn that 
way; it will be aware too, of the religious institutions in the ward ; 
it will also be aware of the new organizations for juvenile adults, 
and thus on leaving school it will know already the particular 
institution In the ward which it will naturally join. 

(3) The waid would need to develop its sense of locality. At 
present its boundaries are not obvious and arc artificial. It Is 
impossible to tell as one walks along the street where one ward 
ends and where the next begins. It will be necessary to render 
these boundaries as obvious as possible. For instance, the old 
practice of boating the bounds might be revived; some system 
might be adopted of painting the lamp-posts in the wards a 
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different colour, and marking quite obviously the ward boundaries 
on the walls of the houses where the dividing lines occur, etc. It 
would also be possible in time, as the ward idea develops, to alter 
the exiting boundaries of the wards, to readjust them gradually 
where obvious inconveniences exist, using where possible natural 
boundaries such as railway lines, open spaces, etc., as boundaries. 
The Local Government Board has power to authorise this. 

(4) Fourthly, there would be needed a general organization in 
the ward to promote its social welfare— something broadly on the 
lines of the representative Tenants’ Council of the garden suburbs. 
This body would be generally responsible for seeing that in one 
way or another the various social Institutions necessary in a word 
were provided. This body would also summon ward meetings in 
maltera of public interest. Such a body might also undertake the 
personal visitation of all newcomers to the ward, the idea being that 
every newcomer to the ward is a citizen of that ward and should be 
definitely welcomed as such. This body would also possibly 
undertake the friendly visiting of persons in difficulty or distress, 
etc. It is of interest to note that bodies of this kind ate already 
being formed, e.g., at the Wavertrec Garden Suburb Tenants' 
Representative Council; at Hightown, etc. 

Tho ward would also bo the local centre when generally 
organizing a movement in the town. The W.E.A., for instance, 
might have its local ward committee to work up matters in each 
particular ward. The organization, too, of good musical concert* 
could be done on this basis, there being a general body in tho town 
mul local committees in each ward for the organization of the 
district concert* and ao on. One need not go into detail upon tho 
matter, but it is dear that some general body in the ward is neces- 
sary for two broad purposes, the Internal organization of the 
institutions of the word, and for organizing the district effort in 
relation to the town as a whole. 

These considerations seem to indicate that (iiere are no essential 
difficulties to the adoption of the ward as a basis of social orguniza 
tion and that it appears on the whole the most suitable basis. I 
may perhaps add in conclusion that I have laid these proposals 
and suggestions before a series of audiences in Liverpool, e.g., 
Adult School Members, Workers' Educational Association, 
District Teachers' Association, Men's Societies in connection with 
churches, Women’s Co-operative Guild, etc., etc. On every 
occasion members of the audience have come up afterwards to 
express their sense of the need for and the value of some such 
development. 



F. G. D'Aeth. 
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ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY.' 

The sphere of abnormal psychology is not identical with that of 
menial diseases in general. The connotation of the term has been 
conventionally limited to one large class of mental diseases known 
as functional diseases. Our task in the following paper will be to 
show how these may be expluined in psychological terms, and how, 
on the other hand, facts derived from this field of psychopathology- 
throw new light upon the laws of working of the normal mind. 

It is sometimes stated that functional diseases are those In which 
the brain suffers from no organic injury but, for some reason or 
other, is working wrongly. The mechanism of the brain and of 
the mind is intact but it is now functioning abnormally, i.e., in 
such a way ns to be injurious to the individual and to throw him 
out of harmony with his environment. For my own part, I cannot 
accept sucli a view of the divorce of structure from function, and 
although in these cases no gross lesions of the brain can be demon- 
strated, it seems almost axiomatic to hold that some material 
alteration, however recondite and however far tranKending the 
powers of our strongest microscope* to detect, must be prcient. 
When the mind begins to show on abnormal working, of whatever 
kind, the chemical and physical changes In the brain must neces- 
sarily be different from what they previously were, unless we 
abandon tire general view held by all reputable psychologists of a 
detailed correlation of bruin change and mental activity. And 
what arc wo to understand by matter, if not chemical and physical 
changes? Matter is not something inert. Its essence is its 
molecular, atomic and Intra-atomic activity, In other words, 
matter is itself " functional." 

A better way of drawing the distinction is to say that functional 
diseases are such as are produced by mental causes and can be 
cured by mpntal means. Into this class would fall at the present 
day cases of psychasthenia, hysteria, anxiety psychosis, alternating 
and multiple personality, etc., examples of whicli will be given in 
the course of our discussion, but there is r.o d priori reason why 
the class should be permanently limited to just these cases. With 
improvement of our means of psycho-therapeusis and with deeper 
insight into the general relation of mind to body, the doss may 
undergo extension. The dividing line is not a fixed one. 

In connection with our investigation of these abnormal forms 
of mental activity it will be necessary for us to consider, however 

i. A paper read before the Social Psychology Group of the Sociological 
Society on June 17, t9*3- 
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briefly, the problems of hypnosis, the hypnoidal state, psycho- 
analysis, and dreams, and our ultimate aim will be to bring into 
line the somewhat conflicting views of authorities like Pierre Janet, 
Morton Prince and Sigmund Freud, and to suggest a form of 
compromise which may serve as a ground of explanation for all 
forms of mental activity, normal and abnormal alike. 

The work ot Pierre Janet in the field of abnormal psychology 
during the last thirty or more years is well known to everybody. 
For this reason, despite its great importance, we mny content 
ourselves by the brieiest ot references to it. The general theory 
which Janet formed on the basis of his researches was that the 
personality is a synthesis of mental elements, and that disease of 
the personality is an interference with this synthesis. The disease 
or derangement may take one or other of two general forms. 
There may be, on the one hand, a widespread weakening ol the 
synthesis, which alters the individual’s idea ol his own personality. 
This is fsychaslhenia. While the simpler activities of the per- 
sonality, such as perception and memory, are unimpaired, the 
individual's judgment! on these activities, recognition, reflective 
thought and volition, mny be seriously affected. The psychasthenic 
seyss " It is not 1 who feel, it is not I who eat, it is not I who 
speak, it is not 1 who suffer, it is not I who sleep 1 I am dead, and 
it is not I who see clearly," etc. Junet writes : " This incomplete 
character of tho disturbances ol the personality Is found In all the 
accidents of these psychasthenic patients ; they have obsessions but 
are not completely insane and always recognise the absurdity of 
their obsessing ideas j they have impulses but do not carry them 
out; they have phobias concerning ants but never real inability to 
perform nets, or real paralyses; they have interminable doubts but 
no true amnesias. It is the striking trait of their character that 
they never have any symptom In its completeness, and this incom- 
plete character of the disturbances of their personality falls within 
a general law." 1 On the other hand, these symptoms may bo 
carried to their completeness, the synthesis of the personality may 
be not merely weakened but actually destroyed for certain of the 
mental elements. This is hyileria. Sensation from certain areas 
of the skin, power over certain voluntary muscles, memory for 
certain ideas or for a certain period of the individual’s life, may 
be completely lost to the personality itself, although by indirect 
methods they may be proved still to exist. Where the symptom is 
an ana?sthesia, it may occur over an area which corresponds with 
the uneducated patient’s views of anatomical divisions and not with 
the much more irregular area supplied by definite cutaneous nerves. 

t, "A Symposium on the Snhconteioas," iv, by Pierre Janet. Journal of 
Abnormal Piythology, vol. ii, 1907-8, p. 60. 
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Thus il may be a " bracelet " or “ slecvcanasthesia," aflectmg 
only the wrist or only (lie forearm. This fact alone is sufficient to 
Indicate that the loss is psychical and not physiological, in the 
broader sense. But a good method of demonstrating the actual 
psychical existence of these apparently lost sensations is to distract 
the patient by getting an assistant to engage him In close conver- 
sation and, while his field of attention is limited in this way, to 
place a pencil in his right hand (hidden from his view by a screen) 
and whisper in his ear certain questions the answers to which he 
is asked to write on paper. From these answers it becomes clear 
that some sensation is aroused when the anaesthetic area is stimu- 
lated, even though unnoticed by the personal consciousness. In 
n similar way, by this method of automatic writing, memories 
completely lost to the main consciousness may be proved to exist. 
The hand may, for instance, write a detailed account of the events 
which accompanied the first onset of the disease, and which the 
main consciousness has completely forgotten, 

Ideas like these which can lie shown to exist in independence of 
the main personality and contemporaneously with it were called by 
Janet "subconscious," and this is tho original meaning of the 
much misused term " aubconmiousncas " in tlm literature of the 
subject. It would perhaps be less ambiguous and therefore better 
to rail such ideas "co-conscious," us Morton Prince has suggested, 
hut if the original term is preserved at all it should always bo used 
In its original sense. Their nre of course other semes in which tho 
word has been employed, tlic most extreme being that in which it 
is identical with tho "subliminal self" of P. W. H. Myers. As 
everyone knows, Myers regarded the normal waking consciousness 
with its memories os but u small fraction of the entire personality. 
Below the threshold of consciousness nnd the activities of overyday 
life Inn much larger portion, the subliminal self, which comprises 
aspects of tho personality undeveloped in this mundane life though 
conceivably capable of development under other conditions of 
existence. This subliminal portion is separated from the supra- 
liminal self (the overyday self) by a serai-permeable " psychical 
diaphragm," through which ideas and mental powers may pass in 
either direction. In the an«csthrsias nnd paralyses of hysteria the 
sensations nnd powers fall from the supraliminal into the sub- 
liminal, while in the inspirations of genius nnd other super-normal 
activities of the soul there is a "subliminal uprush of faculty " 
into the supraliminnl. Through the subliminal we may come into 
closer mental relations with one another and with the spiritual 
universe. This theory has been subjected to much undeserved 
criticism at the bonds of psychologists. Its main weakness is that 
it furnishes an over-elaborate explanation of the well-attested facts 
of abnormal, i.«., supernormal and subnormal, psychology, while 
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allowing undue weight to the less certain and inadequately-verified 
facts of telepathy, mediumships, and spirit apparitions. Neverthe- 
less it is not in conflict with known fact, and further insight into the 
nature of so-called supernormal phenomena may yet give it that 
compelling force which it at present lacks. The prefix sub- in 
"subliminal" is unfortunate since there is nothing essentially 
inferior about it. A more non-committal term is the " Uncon- 
scious," which is coming into favour at the present day, especially 
among German psychologists. Memories, impulses, and motives 
when not actually before the mind, i.e., conscious, may still retain 
nil their other mental characteristics, and from their place outside 
of consciousness may continue to exert influences upon conscious- 
ness. They form part of tho unconscious, but uie still psychical 
in nuture. It is not a contradiction in terms to speak of "uncon- 
scious psychical processes," unless we identify the psychical with 
the conscious, for which there is really no justification. Of course 
there is die alternative view that these processes, when out of 
consciousness, are merely physiological change* in the brain. 
Apart from the metaphysical difficulties involved In such a view, 
difficulties which we cannot go into here, there are scientific reasons 
which make it more satisfactory to think of tho unconscious in 
mental rather than in physical terms, in most cases. It need 
hardly lie added that these unconscious mental processes have In 
all probability their own physiological correlates or counterparts 
in tho workings of the brain, but our knowledge of tho nature of 
these brain changes must be even more speculative than that of the 
unconscious processes themselves. 

In extreme cases of hysteria, loss of memory and disintegration 
of personality may go so far «s to produce either an alternation or 
a doubling of personality. Instances of this are n matter of 
common knowledge, and do not need detailed explanation and 
illustration here. Suffice It to say that they show all degrees of 
mental disnggregation, from mere alternation of mood and conflict 
of motive compatible with mental health to extreme cases where 
two souls seem to share the tenancy of one body. The best known 
recent example of the latter case Is that of Miss Beauchamp, which 
Dr. Morton Prince has described with such a wealth of detail in 
his book The Dissociation ol a Personality. This individual was 
at a certain stage of her life possessed of three distinct personalities 
or centres of consciousness. Two of these alternated with one 
another, each retaining her own series of memories but amnesic 
for the experiences of the other, while the third, the now notorious 
“ Sally Beauchamp," not only had a separate consciousness of 
her own with a cheerful and irresponsible temperament quite alien 
to those of the others, but claimed that even when not alternating 
with them she had direct knowledge of the thoughts, feelings and 
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even ihc dreams of one of ihem. Morton Prince eventually cured 
Miss Beauchamp by hypnotism (the method and significance of 
which we shall consider presently), suppressing " Sally " entirely 
and re-synflietislng the other two personalities with their separate 
memories and experiences into a normal individual similar to the 
original personality as she had been before the emotional epoch 
which was the cause of all the trouble. 

More recently Dr. Morton Prince has met with another case of 
dissociated personality quite ns remarkable as that of Miss Beau- 
champ, and closely similar in several respects. He calls her 
R.C.A.* C is the normal personality as she was before and after 
her mental illness, and B and A are the two dissociated personali- 
ties into which she disintegrated as the eventual result of several 
years of severe nervous and emotional strain. B and A alternated 
with one another, but whereas A hud no direct knowledge of B's 
existence, B was immediately aware of A's thoughts and memories 
even when herself in abeyance, B and C also shared each other's 
memories a* well as those of A, hut A was entirely shut up within 
her own cirdo of memories and experiences. Neither C nor A 
remembered her own dreams, but A, the hypnotic personality 
corresponding to B, was able to recall the dreams of both. A was 
neurasthenic and represented the ethical and religious aspects of 
tho original personality. She lived in a continual mental atmo- 
sphere of gloomy and apprehensive conscientiousness, and was 
appalled by the freakish and irresponsible behaviour of B, who 
lived only for ploasurc, was completely egoistic and "emancipated," 
and during her periods of alternation enjoyed tho most robust 
health. B thus showed n close resemblance to "Sally" in the 
Beauchamp coat, and the importance of this resemblance will 
perhaps be clearer when we come to consider Freud's theory of 
hysteria. For the present we may note that B was co-conscious 
with A, or existed simultaneously as a subconsciousness, in Janet's 
sense of that term. Morton Prince was able to prove this in 
various ways, apart from the statements of U herself and of her 
hypnotic personality A. One illustration will suffice. It was 
arranged with 0 (unknown to A) that she should add together 
certain figures while A was present, and should show that she 
really had carried out the operation co-consciously by giving the 
answer immediately upon A being changed to A. She of course 
was not told what actual figures would be given. A was then 
brought and was asked to write out some lines of poetry in the 
middle of a Urge sheet of paper (8j'« it*) in the left-hand upper 
comer of which was written the number 53, and in the right-hand 
lower comer the number 61. A repeated aloud what she was 

1. See Journal of Abnormal Psychology, vol. Hi, {90S-9. P<usim. 
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writing and commented upon her mistakes of memory, showing 
that she was alert and not in a somnambulistic slate. On being 
questioned afterwards she averred lhai she had noticed no other 
writing, such as numbers, on the paper. It had appeared quite 
blank. Even if she had noticed the numbers she would not have 
known what was to be done with them, since she is amnesic for B 
and 0 . A was changed to 0 . " Immediately on appearing 0 
exclaimed, almost shouted: ‘114,' which is correct." More com- 
plicated arithmetical calculations were carried out under similar 
circumstances with equal success. 

Certain memories of the patient’s earlier years, which were lost 
to all the personalities even in hypnosis, were recovered by 
automatic writing. In this way it was discovered that her irrational 
fear of cats cook origin from an incident of her childhood, when 
she was intensely frightened by a white cat she was holding having 
a fit. Her dreams were frequently of cats, accompanied by a 
feeling of intense horror. 

This case is of es|>ecial interest, in that Morton Prince prevailed 
upon both C (or, rather, B.C.A.) and B to write full introspective 
records of their experiences during and after the disease.' The 
documents arc of the greatest importance, especially os their 
authenticity and objective accuracy i» vouched for by two other 
distinguished American neurologists besides Morton Prince him- 
self. We learn from B’a account how this co-conscious self 
commenced first as a definite emotionally tinged complex or system 
of ideas clearly known by C or B.C.A. She writes 1 "A very long 
time ago (she was ao at the rime) C received an emotional shock 
which it seems to me, ns 1 look at it now, resulted in the first little 
cleavage of personality. This emotion was one of fright and led to 
rtbillion against the conditions of her life, and formed a small 
vogue complex which persisted in the sense that it recuried from 
time to time, though it was always immediately suppressed. This 
complex, rt seems to me, was the same, though only slightly 
developed, as that which appeared later and is described as com- 
plex R." Twenty years later the Hidden and prolonged illness of 
her husband emphasised the feelings of fright and rebellion, which 
now showed as " a longing for happiness, a disinclination to give 
up the pleasures of life which the conditions required ; and there 
was a certain determination to have those pleasures in spite of 
everything, and this resulted in a constant struggle between C and 
this complex." After her husband’s death, C became thoroughly 
neurasthenic and the B complex grew stronger. She would find 
herself doing and enjoying "things that she disapproved of and 
knew that she disapproved of." Finally, a year after her husband’s 

1. Op. cit. pp. 240-961, 311-354- 
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death, " a third shock of a strongly emotional nature ” produced a 
sudden change. C disappeared and the B complex became a 
personality, with the general characteristics *e have already 
recorded. But a month later a foutth emotional shock (felt o( 
course by B) brought back C ns the dominant personality, in the 
neurasthenic and psychasthenic form which we have railed A. B 
subsequently alternated with A and at the same time became also a 
co-consciousness, and the conflicts between the two now took the 
form of antagonism between two distinct personalities. C's auto- 
biography gives vivid descriptions of these conflicts. She writes : 
" I would often wake in the morning, as A, to find a note on my 
pillow or on the table— usually of a jeering tone -telling me to 
'cheer up' or to 'weep no more,' etc.; sometimes these notes 
would lie in rhyme and nearly all advised mr not to trouble Dr. 
Prince so much. These notes were written by B when I 'changed' 
in the night, but as A, 1 supposed, when 1 first found them, that 
I had written them in my sleep. If my condition had been one of 
remorse, it was now one of despair. After a time, us A, I destroyed 
all the notes I found without rending them, hoping In this way to 
discourage B's fondness for writing. As a result I found ono 
morning a sheet of paper pasted directly in the middle of my 
mirror. It was fastened at each corner with large red seals and 
bore the inscription ' hkad Tilts ' and contained information which 
it was quite nncoMary A should hnve. As B my attitude towards 
myself as A was something like that of a gay, irre*|K*nnl!ile, 
pleasure-loving girl toward an older, more aerloua-mlndod sister. 
I, ns B, had no patience with A’s scruples and morbid Ideas and 
actually enjoyed doing things which I knew would shock or annoy 
myself ns A, though occasionally ns B I felt a little sony for A." 
The following arc extracts from the joint diary which tills 
curiously ossorted pair kept at Morton Prince’s request: Under 
the date July aj, 190-, B writes : " I am here Hgnin to-night, B, 
I am. I may as well tell oil I have done. I suppose. For one 
thing I had n facial massage— there is no need of being a mass of 
wrinkles. I know A doesn't care how she looks, hut 1 do. The 
Q's spent the evening here and— If I don't tell, S will, I suppose— 
I smoked a cigarette. S was terribly shocked and Angry with me. 
Now, A, don’t go and tell Dr. Prince, you don't have to tell him 
everything— you do it, though. I rnuxl have a little fun.” The 
following day A writes : “ 1 have struggled through another day. 
B has told what she did. How can I bear it? How explain? I 
am so humiliated, so ashamed. Why should I do things which 
so mortify my pride? Quite ill all day,- I am, as usual, paying 
for B’s ’fun.' It is not to be borne." August 201 "Terrible 
day — or.e of the worst for a long time. I cannot live this way, it 
is not to be expected. I am so confused— I have lost so much time 
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now that 1 can’t seem to catch up. What is the end to be ? What 
will become of me?" August ai, B writes: “Good gracious! 
how we fly around. A has been ill all day— could not sleep last 
night. I hope he (Dr. Prince) won't send for us for he will put a 
quietus on me and as things arc now 1 am gaining on A. Had a 
gay evening -no discussions of religion or psychology, no dissect- 
ing of hearts and souls while 1 am in the flesh." August 35 : "I 
wonder if A is really dead for good and all? It seems like it. 
The thought rather frightens me someway, as if I had lost my 
balance-wheel. She wants to die, she really does, for she thinks it 
to herself nil the time. I wish 1 were myself alone, nnd neither A 
nor Bj I cannot bear to hear A groan, she cannot bear my glee." 
August afi'.li : “ Such a day 1 A got away from me for a little 
while nnd tried to write a letter to Dr. Prince. It was a funny 
looking letter, for I kept saying to her ' you cannot write, you 
cannot move your hand,' but she had enough will power to write 
some and directed it. The elToit used her up, however, and I came 
nnd the letter was not mailed." August 37th, A writes : "I am 
too much bewildered to write. I have succeeded in writing Dr. 
Prince, If I ran only mail it. Oh, but I am tired ! Such an awful 
struggle I " 

C was eventually reiyntketlaed by means of hypnosis. After 
many fruitless attempts, the correspond lug hypnotic personality y 
was obtained, and, as Morton Prince says, "on being waked up, 
a personality was found which possessed the combined memories 
of A and B and was free from the pathological stigmata which 
respectively characterised each." 

Wo may now conveniently consider the g’enoral nature of 
hypnosis and ullied therapeutic methods. A typical way of Induc- 
ing hypnosis isos follows : The patient is first disabused of certain 
misconceptions of the nature of the process which are so commonly 
held even by educated people. He is told that the hypnotic stale 
need not, and as a rule docs not, involve actual loss of conscious- 
ness, and that one essential condition of success is that ho should 
be willing and anxious to be hypnotized. No one can be hypno- 
tized against his will, and even when hypnotized lie cannot be 
made to do anything in violation ol his ethical principles. Finally 
the patient is told that he must not he discouraged by a failure at 
the first attempt, and that when the novelty of the experience wears 
off, success is more likely to come. Dr. F. H. Gerriah' haa given 
an admirable and concise description of the method of producing 
hypnosis which I here quote : " The patient, thus instructed, then 
lies down on a couch, or scats himselt in a lounging chair, in which 

I. "The Therapeutic Value of Hypnotic Suggcabon," by P. H. Gerrieb. 
Journal 0 / Abnormal Psychology, vol. iv, p. 103, 
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he has a comfortable rest for his head. He is lold to concentrate 
his attention upon sleep, to try to go co sleep; and to assist him 
in this effort by preventing his taking in distracting ideas through 
his eyes, as they wander around the room ... he is asked to fix 
his gaze upon some indifferent object, as, for example, the finger 
of the physician, which is held a foot or so from the face of the 
patient. He is instructed not to try to keep his eyes open, and not 
to close them voluntarily, but merely to let the lids go as they will. 
The physician places his free hand upon the forehead of the patient, 
and, by a continuous stream of quiet, monotonous talk, enoourages 
the patient in his effort to go to sleep. For example, he says, 

* Try to sleep, think of nothing but sleep, keep your thoughts fixed 
upon going to sleep. Your lids are heavy, they are drooping, you 
are going to sleep. Every moment you are getting more drowsy; 
you feel the sleep stealing over you. The lids are closing; you 
are almost asleep. Now the eyes have closed; you have gone to 
sleep.’ Meantime a little pressure has been made upon the brows; 
and, when the lids slip down and cover the eyes, they are gently 
stroked. The hand is kept upon the forehead, and the physician 
enforces his assurances by some such words as these i ' You are 
asleep, though you have not lost consciousness. You hear my 
voice, the sounds in the house, the noises in the street- and yet 
you nrc nsloep. You feel the sleep all through you— head, body, 
and limbs are all heavy with sleep. Your nerves are all relaxed, 
there Is no tondon anywhore, you are perfectly tranquiliml. You 
will not movo a muscle, except to breathe, until I bid you wake.' " 
This is the method of hypnotlwHon employed by a very successful 
hypnotist, but of court* there aro oilier methods equally effective, 
and each opantor tends to adopt an individual style suitabla to 
himself. By questioning the patient while in hypnosis, the physi- 
cian may penetrate to memories and strata of personality unknown 
to the patient In hU waking life. Statements or suggestions made 
to him are accepted with unquestioning belief. The critical faculty 
is in abeyance, primitive credulity holds undisputed sway, and the 
inculcated ideas therefore gain an unwonted power both psychical 
and physiological. The analogy of " persuasion " in normal life 
helps us to comprehend these results in some degree, but the more 
extreme effects, especially those of a physiological order, still await 
explanation at the hands of science. To say that they are due to 
" suggestion ” is to make a mere word do duty for a theory. 

A state closely allied to that of hypnosis is the " hypnoidal 
state,” first described by Dr. Boris Sidis. It is n kind of sub- 
waking condition similar to, if not identical with, that of light 
hypnosis, and has been found to be of great therapeutic value in 
the cases of patients who cannot be hypnotised or who object to 
hypnosis. The patient reclines in as comfortable a position as 
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possible, with all muscles relaxed, and is asked to close his eyes 
and listen to the rhythmic beating of a metronome or the buzzing 
of an inductorium. "When respiration and pulse become reduced, 
sensory-motor reaction diminished, sensory hypoatslhcsia becom- 
ing occasionally hyper«sthesia, with occasional disturbances of 
pulse and respiration, with sudden apparently unaccountable starts, 
with tendencies of retention of position of limbs, and now and then 
with a slight tendency to resist actively any change ot posture of 
limbs or of body without the actual presence of catalepsy, the whole 
feeling-tone becoming one of acquiescence and indifference, while 
memory with amnesic gaps begins to find the lost links and even 
to become hypermnesic,— when," says Boris Sidis, " we observe 
all these symptoms we know we have before us the subconscious 
hypnoidal state." 1 It is a state of greatly increased suggestibility 
and exalted memory, and to these two features it partly owes its 
therapeutic value; for the patient is able (and is invited by the 
physician) to live over again in memory the incident in his past 
llfn which occasioned his mental disease and obsession, and by 
being encouraged to scrutinize closely the exact course of develop- 
ment of the pathological complex of Ideas leaina to see it in its true 
relations with the test of his mental life. In this he is helped by 
tho arguments anil exhortations of the physician. But the most 
important factor of the cure, in Boris Stdia' view, remain* still to 
be mentioned. As the result of a long serial of experiments on 
tho Induction of sleep in animals, children, and adults, Sidis came 
to the conclusion that In sleep anti the sub-waking state we obtain 
access to a reserve fund of s'.ored-up energy which is unavailable 
under ordinary circumstance* in the waking life. Natural selection 
seems to hnve been instrumental In developing this reserve fund 
since, like nations possessed of n large reserve capital, individuals 
possessing the power of storing up reserve energy must have com- 
peted at an advantage with their less fortunate neighbours. Wo 
shall see presently that Freud holds a somewhat similar view of a 
reserve of energy in tho unconscious upon which the conscious, or 
rather the preconscious, can draw on certain occasions. It is from 
this reserve store that the additional energy Is derived which is 
requisite in the re-synthesis of the dissociating personality carried 
out by hypnoidi/ation. Some remarkable cures by this method 
are on record. Dr. J. E. Donley 1 report* the case of a young 
American undergraduate, very intelligent but of a high-strung 
temperament, who, after reading a magazine article on comets, was 
suddenly obsessed with the fear that a come* might strike the earth. 

i. Hsrin Sidis, "The Psychotherapeutic Value of tlie Hypnoidal State.” 
Journal o I dtmormii Psychology, vol. iv, pp. x6i, x$j, 1909. 

*. J. E. Donley, " The Clinical Use of Hypnuidization.” Journal 0/ 
Abnormal Psychology, vol. Hi. igo 3 . 
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with dire results. In the hope of calming this fear, lie worked out 
the mathematical chances of such a mishap for himself and also 
got a friend who was an eminent mathematician to calculate them 
for him. The results he obtained calmed him somewhat, but only 
for a lime. Although realizing the absolute absurdity of his fear, 
he could not shake himself free of it. He dreamt of comets con- 
stantly, feared to read his morning paper lest it might contain the 
news that u comet had struck the earth, and began to fear also that 
his obsession might set up a diseased condition of the brain. Two 
seances of hypnoidization, carried out according to the method just 
described, sufficed to produce a complete cure. The method has 
also been used with success in the case of a broken engagement 
where the man could not free himself from obsessing thoughts of 
his one-time fiancie, lost the power of attending to hU work, aud 
was brought to the brink of suicide. A fortnight’s daily hypnoidi- 
zotion, in which he was encouraged to recall in detail the exact 
circumstances of the jilting, with all ita depressing emotions, 
sufficed to make him " his own man " again. 

The time lias now come to keep our promise and give a brief 
sketch of Professor Sigmund Freud’s views, in terms of which 
many of the phenomena above described wrm capable of n fair 
degree of explanation. 1 Freud’s theory Is of course founded on 
his own observations and those of his disciples, but our confidence 
in the truth of its main outlines is increased when we find that cases 
reported by scientists who are not followers of Freud and have their 
own theories on the nature of hysteria and other mental diseases, 
fall into line with It. Freud distinguishes two forms of the uncon- 
scious (or the out-of-consciousness), via., the unconscious proper 
(ind the preconsdous. The distinction is, put briefly, one between 
repressed and unrepressed memories and mental activities, and 
does not exist in the early years of childhood, but gradually takes 
shape as the child passes through the various stages of ethical, 
social and conventional education. This course of education, 
together with the natural development of the mental life, involves 
the repeated process of repression. Primitive tendencies are held 
in chock and driven out of consciousness by the activity of the 
ethical ideas of later development. 

The distinction is also one between two different forms of mental 
activity, n primary process and a secondary process, as Freud calls 
them. The primary process is characteristic of the menial activity 
of early childhood. The young child turns away from pain instead 
of faring it, and tends to cling to the memories of earlier pleasur- 
able experiences, and to seek the satisfaction of its clamouring 
desires or wishes in the form of intensified memories of previous 

I. For a xnoxe detailed account of Freuds theoiy of dreanw, aee two 
papers by me in Tki Lanat, April 19 nod 26, 1913. 
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satisfactions. This is what Freud means when he says that the 
unconscious can do nothing but visit. So soon as the power of 
freeing oneself from the exclusive influence of the memories of 
previous satisfactions and of turning to seek means of bringing 
about a new and objectively-satisfying experience by changes in 
the external world arises, the secondary process has set In. The 
secondary process, which is the characteristic form of activity of 
the preconscious, can face painful experiences and memories and 
make use of them in bringing about desirable changes in the outer 
world instead of merely turning away from them. It is this 
" turning away " in early life which is the beginning of repression 
and the pre-condition of all later repressions. The abandoned 
memories and desires in the unconscious persist in all their pristine 
vigour and serve as a nucleus of attraction for later suppressed 
tendencies of the preconscious that happen to be at all analogous 
to themselves. These are thus drawn into the unconscious and 
fall under the sway of the primary process. The repressing force of 
the secondary process is known metaphorically as tho endoftyckic 
censor, and constitutes a resistance placed " like a screen " between 
the unconscious and the preconscious. 1 lie repressed tendencies 
and ideas of the unconscious can only reach consciousness after 
first ovetcomlng this resistance, undergoing certain changes in the 
process, whereas the tendencies nnd memories of the preconscious 
can pass unchanged into consciousness so soon as an appropriate 
distribution of the mental function known as attention is secured. 

There Is thus a species of "dissociation ” present even in the 
normal mind, and mental disease instead of producing this disso- 
ciation merely emphasises it in certain cases by disturbing the 
equilibrium of psychic forces interacting between the two systems 
of the unconscious nnd the preconscious. The proof of this is to 
be found in the phenomenon of dreaming, which is a normal 
function of the mind. Freud has shown that in dreams the wishes 
of the unconscious succeed in reaching consciousness in a disguised 
form owing to the diminished efficiency of the censor during sloep. 
The manifest dream content consists of a patchwork of memories, 
some of them in every case coming from the previous day, showing 
peculiarities known as condensation, displacement, dramatisation, 
and secondary elaboration, the exact nature of which wc cannot 
go into here. The meaning of the dream, or the system of latent 
dream thoughts, is very different from this, and is, in Freud’s view, 
invariably the fulfilment of a repressed wish from the unconscious. 
The method employed to discover the latent dream thoughts is the 
now famous method of psychoanalysis. The dreamer directs his 
attention to the different parts of the manifest content, in succes- 
sion, and follows the train of associated ideas that arise in his mind 
from each, carefully uvoiding any criticism of them, but recording 
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them faithfully as they appeal in consciousness, however objection- 
able or painful some of them may be. He will then and that all 
these trains of " free " associations converge to one system of ideas 
which originates from the unconscious and consists of repressed 
wishes. In every dream there is also fulfilled the wish of the 
preconscious to sleep, ao that every dream is a compromise between 
the wish CO sleep of the preconscious and one or more wishes 
emanating from the unconscious. Both wishes ore fulfilled by the 
dream. Now, in Freud's theory, the symptoms of hysleriu are 
exactly analogous to the dream* of normal persons, They, too, 
are the disguised fulfilment of repressed wishes in the unconscious, 
but so chosen that they also fulfil a counter-wish from the precon- 
scious, generally of the nature of a self-punishment. By means of 
psychoanalysis, these wishes may be brought to consciousness in 
their true form. Success in this means the cure of the patient, 
since he is now able to deal with these repressed tendencies mo«e 
rationally, and either " sublimuto" them, i.»., direct them to 
higher and more social ends, or give them moderate satisfaction. 
His personality is stronger and more completely developed now 
than it was when the rcprerwloroi first took place, and is therefore 
better able to deni with them. 

If the repressed tendencies are sufficiently strong they may, by 
gathering appropriate ideas around them, form a secondary per- 
sonahty and reach consciousness independently of the repressing 
factors of the mind. The cases of Miss Beauchamp and B.C.A. 
seem intelligible in terms of this hypothesis. Moreover, the 
hypnoidal state, which seems to be utmost identical with the state 
of the patient's mind during psychoanalysis, in all probability 
produces its beneficial effoct by liberating mental energy which had 
previously been " fixed " to the repressed tendencies. So that the 
essential elements in the views of both Morton Prince and Roris 
Sidis seem capable of being harmonised with Freud's general 
theory. In C. G. Jung's recent modification of this theory, 1 where 
justice is done not only to the repressed tendencies of earlier life 
but also to the failure of adaptation to present requirements owing 
to mentnl weakness, we have probably the most complete general 
theory of functional disease which it is possible to give up-to-date. 

William Brown. 

i. See Proceedings of Inlemolionel Congress of Medicine, London, 19x3, 
section xii, pp. 65-71. 
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GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 

Thk Nuova Scienea of Vico has never been translated into English, 
but an exhaustive account of his philosophy by the eminent Italian 
philosopher, Benedetto Croce, has just appeared in an excellent 
English version. 1 Croce’s interests are, indeed, more philosophical 
than sociological, and his hook is a discriminating tribute to a 
great philosopher and a great Italian. But it is Vico’s sociology 
that has bad the more lasting effect, and it is as a sociologist that 
he should be treated in this Review. This side of his work is not 
neglected by Croce - indeod it is impossible to keep il separate from 
his philosophy; and Croce throws a welcome light both on the 
Nuova Scienaa itself and on its effects in luter times. 

Giambattista Vico was born in Naples in 1668. Me published 
the first edition of his great work in 1725, and the second— in which 
his thought reached its maturity — in 1731. The final edition of 
1744, the year of his death, contained only trifling additions. He 
passed his life in poverty and obscurity. Not only an Italian in 
an age when his country had declined from its former position in 
the intellectual world, ho was even a Neapolitan. Those around 
him could form no estimate of Ilia greatness; the thought of the 
workl outside, Bnglnnd, France, Germany, was tending in other 
directions. He was, in fact, at once too fur behind and too far 
in advance of hiS ago. While his generation wus occupied with 
the revolt against the past, and the pursuit of individual liberty, hu 
was still a fervent Catholic, and he had already attained to that 
organic conception of society, to thut recognition of historic con- 
tinuity, which was to be the characteristic of a later time. In fact, 
it wss not till the nineteenth century that bis true greatness was 
acknowledged. 

In his youth, the Cartesian philosophy was still in the ascendant, 
but on him it produced no effect save one of repulsion. He did not 
consider the geometric method suitable to ull investigations. 
Method, indeed, must be employed " but a method different 
according to the nature of the subject a phrase which seems to 
foreshadow the theory, put forward a century later, drat each 
science introduces a characteristic method, and that it is impossible 
to study the more complex sciences solely by the methods appro- 
priate to the simpler. Nor could he accept, and this was still more 
fundamental, the individual judgment as the test of truth. “Among 
the Cartesians themselves the idea which is clear and distinct for 

t. Th/ Philosophy 0 1 Giambattista Vico. By Benedetto Croce. Trans- 
lated by R G. Collingwood. London : Howard Latimer, Ltd. 10/6 net. 
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one is often, for another, obscure and confused." The criterion of 
truth must lie sought, not so much in the effect on the individual 
mind, as in the general consensus of opinion. Here was a link 
between Vico and another school of thought, that of Grotius and 
the founders of international law. Bui there were some serious 
differences. The mind of Vico, at bottom scientific, soon found 
itself at issue with the metaphysical conceptions of this school : it 
represented the revolt of the middle classes against the aristocracy, 
and Vico was not revolutionary; it was utilitarian in ethics; it was 
unhistorical; it was intellectualist, while Vico, a pioneer in this 
ns in so much else, had affinities with Pragmatism. Philosophers, 
in his view, arrive at their conceptions thanks to experience of 
social institutions: Socrates and Plato presupposed the Athenian 
democracy and law-court*. Grotiu8, Selden and Puffendorf 

'• begin by nation# already formed uml competing, wbou taken together, 
the eocicty of the huuuu tare, while humanity began among all the 
primitive people# at the epoch In which famiH* were the only •xictica 
and adored «l»r ifff matomm ginKum." 

They erred in thinking the law of nations eternal and always the 
same. The law* 0 / each Kate are earlier than international law, 
and the latter has only been recognised in consequence of the 
former. The laws of nations are founded on the uaagrei of nations, 
while tho natural rights of which philosophers talk are founded on 
reasoning. Society begins, not with philosophers, but " with the 
simpletons of Grotius, with primitive peoples like the Patagonians 
of the Straits of Magellan." The general consensus of mankind, 
as it appeared lu Grotius, was something antecedent to civilisation 
and independent of experience. To Vico it was something which 
had grown up step by step with the slow development of human 
society. 

There was an earlier thinker with whom Vico was more in 
agreement. 

•' Thenceforward,” U. after Aristotle awl Zeno, "philosophy piodurcd 
no fruit remartubls for ita utility to the bumnn race. It U, therefore, 
with reason that Bacon, the philompher-atitcwnai. recommend# induction 
so hi* organum. Tlic Bngllah who follow till# precept, draw from induc- 
tion the greatest advantage in experimental philosophy." 

But Vioo was not the slave of Bacon’s method. He did not 
profess -with New-ton— to form no hypotheses. He rather followed 
Newton's practice or went beyond it. Indeed, his devotion to 
Bacon was combined with the idealism that he had learnt from 
Plato. Moreover, whatever his admiration for the method of 
Bacon, the subjects to which that method hod been applied were 
not those which most interested him. He complains that the 
Moderns seek the nature of things rather than the nature of Man, 
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and cultivate natural at the expense of moral science. He did not 
recognise, as Bacon had implicitly done when he foreshadowed a 
scala vitelleclus or ladder of ihe sciences, that these had to develop 
in a certain order, and that sociology and ethic required a basis in 
physics and biology. He only law a fruitful tneilwid ready, as he 
thought, for application to the studies which appeared to him of 
the greatest interest, and the JVuot'a Scianzo was the result. 

When, however, wo consider the resources at his disposal, either 
for the formation or the verification of hypotheses on social evolu- 
tion, it is easy to see how Inadequate they were for his task. 
Passing over the difficulty already noticed— the backward state of 
Biology— even the more purely social means of investigation were 
wanting. As we have seen, he looked on civilisation as issuing 
from humble beginnings, from savage peoples like the Patagonian* 
of In* own time; but lie had not the. wealth ol anthropological 
Investigation which is now at the service of social science, and lias 
come perhaps to hold even too great a place in the thoughts of 
sociologists. Travellers' taleft, the narratives of traders, missions- 
lies, or shipwrecked sailors, often made with no purpose and 
recording the marvellous rather than the important, were a very 
insecure foundation on which to base scientific theories. Vico had 
a short way with them when they gave evidence which conflicted 
with the views he had reached by other means. Voyager* having 
reported that some Kaffir and Brazilian tubes had no knowledge 
of a God, he discounted the information by suggesting that 
travellers were notoriously fond of relating marvels ir. order to sell 
their books. 

Scarcely more was to he gained front the historical record. 
This, indeodt wm of the first consequence in a system based on 
the filiation of the ages and the continuity and natural growth of 
civilisation. But up to his time, history had suffered from two 
hindrances, the treatment of the course of human nftoirs 03 due to 
divine arbitrament, as examples of the favours or chastisements of 
the Deity, or the restriction of the historian in Croce's words, " to 
the personal aspect of events," and failing by these means to reach 
full historical truth, the attempt " to gain warmth and life by 
means of political and moral instruction." The first of these 
errors, the theological conception of history, had been falling into 
decay since the beginning of the Renaissance, hut the second was 
then and long after in the ascendant. Contrasting Vico’s method 
with that followed in Pietro Giannone's Civil History of the 
Kingdom of Naples, Croce writes : — 

" The author was a man of hi* own district and age, and wrote e 
grout work in the sphere of polemic, and even in certain respects of 
history: but such that all its greatness only serves to emphasise the 
greatness of Vico'a book. If Vico had had to describe the origins of 
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red esiaa tics! property and po'vcr in the Middle Agti, lie would have been 
able to write of eomething very different from the guile of popes, bishops 
and abbots, and the simplicity of dultcs and emperors. And as we shall 
see, whenever he undertook to investigate any part ol history, he actually 
did discover in it something veiy different from these things.” 

Thus, in approaching Sociology from the historical side, he had 
first lo reform the study of history, and this effort did not bear its 
full fruition till long after his time- If to this we add the limitation 
of the historic field, confined for him almost entirely to Greece and 
Rome, we shall be able to understand his difficulties in the use ol 
the historical method. 

There were, however, two resources of sociological investigation 
which Vico was perhaps the firaf to suggest. In his Search for 
social origins and the institutions of primitive man, he examines, 
somewhat cursorily it is true, Ibe conduct, beliefs, and language of 
children, assuming that what is true of the youth of the individual 
is true also of the youth of the race. Later thinkers have insisted 
on this correspondence In a converse sense, and Herbnrt, Comte 
and Spencer have found in the successions of the early stages of 
civilisation valuable suggestion* for the education of the young. 
The view that the youthful mind, if left to form Its own conclusions, 
would spontaneously reproduce the successive stages of the boliefs 
of the human race has born strengthened by the analogy of the 
biologic, theory of ricapUvlation, it being now recognised that the 
einbryu, and indeed the whole early life-history, represents in rough 
outline the course of ancestral development. It was by this 
method that he reached a theory which contained the germ of what 
wo* long afterwards known under slightly different forms us 
Petichism or Animism, and this in the opinion of so great an 
authority ns Dr. Wmtermarck still holds the field. Vico writes i— 

11 The Gut men give to the object* of theh* admiration in exlsttnco 
anatogoua to their own. That ii precisely what children do, when, in 
their play, they ipenk to Inanimate thing* a« to living peraon*." 

But then was another resource of greater immediate value. He 
sought for a knowledge of primitive times in the origin of words, 
the otyinologies of primitive languages giving the history of that 
which is expressed. "An old language ought, if rxmsidered before 
its maturity, to be a great monument of the first ages of the world." 
In nil languages the attributes of the soul are drawn from bodies 
and the properties of bodies. Tho order of ideas follows the order 
of events; and the human order beginning in the forests, extends 
from huts to villages, thence lo cities or unions of citirens, and 
afterwards to academies or unions of the learned. So it is that in 
Latin the origin of all words is savage and rural. So, too, litera- 
ture changes its form. Fables arc earlier than maxims, since to 
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prove by example requires only one facl, to prove by induction 
needs many. The poetry of a primitive people is a storehouse of 
information on primitive ideas. "Achilles is the idea of valour 
common to all the valiant; Ulysses, the idea of prudence common 
to all the wise." 

Vico not only sought light on the course of civilisation in early 
poetry. lie reversod the process and obtained a new light on 
ancient poetry from his knowledge of early civilisation. The great 
interest of the Western world in the Bible had already led to its 
critical study, and Simon had essayed to separate the Elohistic 
and the Jahvistic narratives in the Book of Genesis. For such an 
investigation Vico, as a faithful member of the Catholic Church, 
had little Inclination. But among the learned, the Homeric poems 
were held in scarcely less reverence, and Vico did not scruple u> 
lay a sacrilegious hand on the sacred personality of Homer. He 
found in these poems, a mixture of delicacy and savagery, the 
habits and ideas of barbarism nnd of refinement, combined In ever 
varying complexity; and he came to the conclusion that the poems 
were the work of many bards during many ages. This was the 
true Homer. When wc remember llm outcry raised a century Inter 

S Wolf's Prolegomena denying the common authorship of tho 
id nnd the Odyssey, we may well wonder at the audacity of such 
a tlieory in such an age. 

It wus, however, in his general conception of the new science, 
that Vico’s power und originality aro best shown. Now what were 
these general conceptions? The first nnd greatest was that of the 
social movement as a gradual unfolding, onch sfngr resulting from 
the preceding, and giving rlso to die succeeding in due order and 
filiation. Ibis is tho doctrine which later received the name of 
historical necessity, a process which does not exist opart from and 
independent of human Ideals, since those ideals themselves arise in 
tho cou me of the social evolution, and like the whole process spring 
from die nature of Man and hi9 environment. Thus he swept aside 
the old theory that the institution of society was due to the wisdom 
of some great lawgiver, or tho new theory of the social contract, 
which sought the origin of government in the desire of the people 
to escape the evils of anarchy. As little did he find the origin of 
religion in die imposture of its first professors -a doctrine that wa9 
soon after :o be accepted by many who prilled themselves on their 
enlightenment. To Vico, society and religion sprang from the 
very nature of Man. The first social contacts were not due to 
foresight. They were not planned for their utility. They resulted 
from men’s common needs. A community of waters, the common 
resort to tank or river, was probably the beginning of the larger 
social unions. Men were brutes who only gradually became 
human, nnd society owed its origin no: to die reflection of the wise, 
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but to the human feeling arising nmong the brutish. Stated with 
the confusion which is to be expected in a new thought, this is in 
its essential* the doctrine that was ultimately to prevail. 

Bui from this evolutionary theory of society, another conse- 
quence followed. Hitherto sociology had been almost purely 
statical. It had been concerned with the classification of states of 
society, or a survey of relations ar.d institutions. At most, it had 
taken account of the succession of forma of government each 
considered as a consequence of tho preceding, or of the contrast 
between a state of nature and a state of civilisation, the transition 
to which depended on the volition of the legislator or the people. 
It was in the conception of the gradual unfolding of civilisation 
that we have the beginning of social dynamics in the meaning 
attached to the word by Comte. Though Vico, for reasons that 
will appear later, did not consider progress as continuous and 
unbroken, though he looked to periodic returns of barbarism, yet 
his sketch of the upwind course of civilisation due to Man's nature 
in Man's environment was the first attempt at a scientific treatment 
of the social movement. 

From the common nature of Mnn Vico draw an Inference of 
even greater importance to social science. However much the 
special circumstance* of each separata nation might obscure it, 
there was n general course which civilisation must run. The 
nature of Mnn must give the general direction of the evolution of 
civilisation, which peculiarities ol environment or contacts with 
peoples higher or lower in tho scale of development could only 
modify. Mankind had long sought In trace the sequence of events 
in national history. The great scientific discoveries of tho sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, the victory of the now Astronomy 
and (he first beginnings of Physics, had suggested to Pascal that 
the intellectual life of tho race transcended the rise and fall of 
nations. " All the generations of men," said he, " should be 
considered aa one man ever living and continually learning." 1 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, Bossuet in his sketch 
of Universal History, traced the racial ancestry of the West from 
tho Hebrews, through the Greco-Roman world to the middle ages 
and the rise of modern nations. Thus, while making Universal 
History his subject, he selected one thread as constituting the main 
line of social descent. Vico went a step further. He traced a 
general course of evolution, due to the nature of Man, an Ideal 
History » as he called it, in which particular histories would take 
their place. Thus, he proposed to trace the natural order of the 
singes of civilisation, as they would be evolved under the influence 
of the common nature and the general environment of mankind 

i. Pascal, Essal sur la Vide. 

a. Cmcc takes o somewhat diecreut view of the Ideal History 
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as, in fact, they had been evolved in the earlier periods by many 
distinct peoples. A closer examination will show that two separate 
thoughts are involved. The first is that a common human nature 
and its environment gives rise to a common civilisation which in 
essentials might arise in many different centres, and follow a 
similar couise in each case. The second is that the torch of civili- 
sation may pass from one people to another each in turn the leader 
of the race, the social descent not necessarily coinciding with the 
biologic. Vico treated the whole course as though it liad been the 
history of a single people. When Herder followed tlie progress 
of Man from the hunting to the pastoral stage and from that to the 
stage of settled agriculture, when Cordorcet attempted to sketch 
the development of the human mind, when Comte discovered the 
Law of the Three States, when Geddes, in the footsteps of Le Ploy, 
traces the various luyers of civilisation represented in the course 
of a river — an ideal river— from source to sea, they all, explicitly 
or implicitly construct an Ideal History of which the first concep- 
tion is due to Giambattista Vico. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the actual course of develop- 
ment will never coincide exactly with this Ideal History. It hud 
once been usual to account for all similarities by supposing contacts 
at however great a distance or in however rude an age. Vico found 
the explanation of similarities in the similarity of men’s natures. 
Still, he admitted the possibility of contacts. So, too, the environ- 
ment would differ, and Vioo did not recogmv that it was in the 
earliest ages, before the growth of social iradltlon, that differences 
of enviionmont would have moat effect. Yet In his neglect of these 
modifying influences, in Ills concentration on the main course he 
followed the proper scientific method. Kepler, to use Comte’s 
illustration, would never have mapped the general orbit of the 
planets if lie had not left the permutations out of account. When 
the orbit had been found, allowance could then be made for the 
modifying forces. On the justification for thus disregard of modi- 
fying circumstances Croce is excellent. Vico’B " concern was with 
uniformities and not with divergences, or rather with certain 
uniformities and not with certain others which compared with the 
former were negligible divergences." In tracing the general 
characteristics of different periods of life the rapidity or slowness 
of development due to difference of climate, race or accidental 
circumstances is ignored. 

As to the construction of hi9 Ideal History, that in the Mate of 
anthropological and historical knowledge, presented almost insu- 
perable difficulties. In his three stages, the Divine, represented 
to us by myths, the Heroic, best seen in the Homeric poems, and 
the Human, the first two answered roughly to Comte’s Theocratic 
and Military civilisations, the former of which was be« reorcscntcd 
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by Egypt, the latter by Greece and Rome. But this classification 
found no place for the middle ages. His explanation of that 
period was beset with difficulties, and has done much to deprive 
him of the reputation due to his achievements. Struck by certain 
superficial likenesses between the early civilisation of Greece 
and Rome and that of Europe in the age of Feudal Chivalry, 
he suggested that progress was circular, that the ages would 
continually recur, and that with the victor)' of the barbarians 
over Rome the whole upward struggle had to recommence. 
In reality, however, he saw that medimval civilisation did not 
start afresh, that Europe did not at the fnll of the F.mpire descend 
to the level of the Patagonians, that the new time began with 
u great heritage from the old, including the Universal Church 
of which he was a devoted adherent. A spiral, or better still, u 
helix, the thread of a screw, in which the axis represented the 
forward movement, and the curve, now on one aide of it, now on 
another, represented the course actually followed, would have better 
expressed his thought, and lmve been more easily harmonised with 
the views of subsequent thinkers. 

But if Vico made mistakes, and he made many, it is not by 
these he should be judged, but by his contributions to Sociology 
and the historic spirit. Croce well says of bis view of Heroic 
society, that whatever may be the value of the details, the whole is 
rich with n truth that tmnsccnds the singlo propositions. "This 
truth is the mighty effort to recall a form of humanity and society 
still doubtless living in surviving records and monuments, still 
recognisable here and there in u fragmentary form in various parts 
of the modern world; but for centuries, even in Vim's days, buried 
beneath a mass of irrelevant fancies, conventional types, and 
prejudices of every kind, which prevented its true charactcristk-H 
front appearing." It lias been objected to Vico, that In history lie 
classifies rather than narrates; but " the historical side of (he New 
Science is one great substitution of profound for superficial classi- 
fications." " He is neither more nor less thnn the nineteenth 
century in germ." 



S. H. Swiwny. 
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SOCIETY AND " THE INDIVIDUAL.” 



I. 

The failure lo understand Iho true distinction and the creation of 
false distinctions between " individual " and " social ’’ is a main 
source of sociological error. There are no individuals who arc not 
social individuals, and society is nothing more thafi individuals 
associated and oiganised. Society has no life but the life of its 
members, no ends that are not their ends, and no fulfilment beyond 
theirs. Thore is no conflict between society and " the " individual, 
between the welfare of society and the welfare of "the'’ individual. 
The quality of a society is the quality ol its members. There is no 
social morality that is not Individual morality, and no social mind 
that is not individual mind. 

A recognition of those simple truths is a first step in the under- 
standing of society. Yet they ate often denied and more often 
ignored. And the reason, strange though it may seem, is the hold 
which bad metaphysics has upon as, even— or especially— on those 
who abjure metaphysics altogether. Many of those who regard a 
society as other and more than the members who compose it might 
bo surprised to learn that their doctrine rest# on one or other or 
both of the two oldest metaphysical delusions known to the history 
ol thought, the delusion that relations are in some way independent 
or outside of the things related In them, and the delusion tluit the 
type exists somehow’ by itself, *' transcendental " to its members I 

A society consists of beings like to one another in various ways, 
in some ways like-minded, in some wnys like-bodicd also. Thus 
one can conceive a type of which each is an instance or embodi- 
ment. All "share" a common nature. Now’ the one metaphy- 
sical delusion is to regard this common nature, this abstract type, 
as somehow’ substantial and real In Itself. We first substantiate 
it, and then empty into it the whole worth and value of tho mere 
individuals who "embody" or "exemplify" it. We make flesh 
and blood and soul that which the sculptoi xymbolises in stone 
and the artist caricatures on paper. The sculptor embodies in 
stone his conception oi Britannia, the artist draws on paper his 
conception of John Bull, but many of us, quite unreflectingly, 
regard our conceptions not os abstract or symbolic or representa- 
tive, but as real. It is not possible here to explain the metaphysical 
character of this fallacy ; it must suffice to point out its existence 
and the misunderstanding which it creates. It is an error that 
pervades both popular and systematic thinking on society, and it 
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is as common as ii is rarely noted. One acute social observer has 
recently commented upon it. Speaking of certain people whom 
he supposes guilty of this fallacy he says : — 



" They were, in the scholastic sense— which so oddly contradict* the 
modem use of the word—" Realists." They believed classes were real 
end independent ol their individuals. This is the common habit ©1 all 
so-called educated people ivbo have no metaphysical aptitude anil no 
metaphysical training’. It leads them to a progteaMvc mieunderStandinR 
of the world." ' (H G. Well*, The New MathtmelU.) 



Again, a society consists of beings related to one another 
in various ways, some superficial, some deep and vital. In social 
relations men arc born, in them they live rind develop. None lives 
or dies to himself, and all are bound up in one unity by reusun of 
their social relationships. It is when men reflect on this essential 
fart that they (all, so often, into the second metaphysical delusion. 
They come to think of these social relations as literally ties between 
man and man, somehow outside the beings they bind together, as 
rnilway-couplingb nre outside the carriage they connect. It is 
extraordinarily difficult, owing tu the poverty nf language, to talk 
of relations without making this false implication. The result is, 
as we shall see presently, that men ootne to think of society as 
" greater thnn the flu in of its ports," ns in some way independent 
of ita parts. This false conception of society diyippcnrs in a true 
rxtlnmto of the meaning of relations. Consider for instance the 
bond of kinship, say ns between father and son. Here fatherhood 
as a relationship is an clement in the personality nf the being we 
call " father," just as u sonshlp is an element in tho personality of 
the being we call " son." Or take the relationship of friendship. 
We speak of the ties of friendship, but the ties are the reciprocal 
sentiments felt by each towards the other of the being* so relniod. 
The lies exist in the personality of each, and there, alone. Or take 
a political relationship, flint of governor and governed. There can 
be no governor where there is no governed, and vice-vena, but 
governorship is an activity of the one, and subjection to govern- 
ment a corresponding passivity and activity of the other. Social 
relations, in a word, are simply those elements and functions of 
personality in each wdiich nre dependent on the elements and 
functions of personality in others. Society is therefore not 
relations but beings in their relationships. It follows that there is 
no social function which is other than the functions ol personalities. 
Society is in us, in each of us, in some degree in all, in the highest 
degree in the greatest of us. 

1 . I fear the author i* tco optlrautic ns to the effect of metaphysical 
training, since many of our metaphysicians hnve fallen into the smite error. 
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n. 

Many erroneous ways of interpreting society take their rise in 
these confusions — including, as I believe, the doctrine that society 
is a kind of organism and the doctrine that society is a kind of soul. 
These arc definite misunderstandings, but some writers who seem 
to avoid them still use expressions which lead back to the same 
original source of error. It is often said, for instance, that society 
is " greater than the sum or resultant of its parts.” A3 this looser 
interpretation falsifies our perspective of some practical problems of 
community, it may be well to devote to it a little consideration. 

When we speak of u community ns greater than the sum of its 
parts, we are still thinking in terms of some analogy, since the 
expressions "sum " and “parts” are not directly appropriate to 
society. Of what other things can we properly say that they are 
more than "the sum of their parts"? If we turn to those who 
apply the expression to society, we find that they make use of such 
similes as this : — Bronte has a hardness which belongs to neither 
tin nor copper nor lead, its constituents; in tike manner the 
character of a society differs from the characters 0/ its components, 
the Individual men and women. Or ngnin they sayt— A body 
consists of parts, of organs, but the whole body is something more 
than the sum of its orgnns. Here we luive the two types of instance 
which suggest the statement that a society is " greater than the 
sum of its parts." 

Let us look at the first type. The analogy is that of the 
chemical transformation of elements when they enter into composi- 
tion. But the "parts" here are not the parts of the compound, 
they are the elements, yet uncompounded, which unite to form It. 
We are asked to distinguish such n chemical unity from a mere 
mechanical one, .which. presumably Is not " more than the sum of 
its parts." Thus M. Durkheim, In his advocacy of the socicty- 
greater-than-tho-sum-of-its-pnrts doctrine, says i — " I do not at all 
deny that the individual natures are the components of the social 
fact. The question Is whether, in uniting to give birth to the social 
fact, they are not transformed by the very fact of their combination. 
Is the synthesis purely mechanical or chemical ? There lies the 
whole question." 

Shall we ever learn to study society directly in itself, and not 
in die distorting mirror of analogy? The " whole question," as 
asked by M. Durkheim, is mere confusion. In the case of chemical 
composition we are first given the elements uncompounded. They 
enter into combination, passing through a process of modification, 
and a new unity results. Here not only is there no analogy 
whatever to social process, but it is not even true that we have found 
a whole which, in the required sense, is " greater than the sum of 
its parts." For all that M. Durkheim and those who use similar 
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expressions mean is rliat ihe character and properties ol the whole 
resulting from the chemical process are different from the character 
and properties of any of the several constituents at they enisled 
before entering in/a Ihe combination. Rut the constituents so 
understood are in no sense -parts of the resulting unity, the copper 
and tin and lead are not parts of the bronze. It is a still greator 
confusion to say that community is greater than “ the resultant of 
its parts.'' Further it is easy to show that there is no analogy 
between the chemical process, or any other process which gives 
resultants properly so-called, and the social process, We can find 
one only if we fall bock on some obsolete “social contract" doctrine 
of society which discovers men existing in some void out of society, 
and brings them in. If individuals never exist out of society where 
sludl we find the non-social lend and copper and tin which make 
the social bronze? In truth men are constantly being changed in 
the social process, but the social process was there from the first, 
and It is continuous and endless. 

The second type is based on (he organic analogy, that fruitful 
mother of social misconceptions. Here one may be hi X. Organa 
are essentially relative to the unity and function of the organism, 
and to speak of " the sum of its organs “ is mere nonsense. An 
organism cannot be grenter or Iras or in any other relation whatever 
to the pure figment, " the sum of Its parte." Any argument 
resting on nu«h an analogy is worthless. There is no " sum of 
individuals, " no " sum of the ports " of a community. The social 
relationships of every individual ore not outside him, they are 
aspects of his individuality. How can you sum things if part of 
their being consists In their relationships to other things? To 
talk of a "sum of individuals" is to think of individuals as abstract, 
reUlionless, desocinlisahle Ireings. Understand individuals as 
concrete beings whose relations to one another constitute factors 
of their individuality, and you realise that these are society, these 
and these alone— and the metaphysical delusion which leads you 
to look for something beyond that, something beyond these 
••nntmmnblc social individuals, passes away. 

III. 

We may show in conclusion how the doctrine of essential 
opposition between " the individual " and society distorts our 
practical philosophies. 

It leads to one of two extremes, equally raise though not equally 
dangerous. One is the common doctrine emphasised by Comte 
and by Fichte that right conduct is that in which the individual 
utterly forgets himself and remember* only his community. 
" There is but a single virtue,” said Fichte, " to forget oneself as 
individual. There is but a single vice, to look to oneself." Noble 
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as tins ideal sounds, il is open to serious criticism. We must 
insist, in the face of misinterpretation, that the service of one’s 
fellows or one’s country or one’s race is not the complete end of 
life, nor fitness for such service, “ fitness for citizenship," the 
complete end of education. To make such fitness or service the 
ethical ideal is to reason in a circle, and is to darken the very 
meaning of tliat vital fitness or service. It is to reason in a circle, 
for if the fulfilment of each lies in the service of all, each becomes 
a means to the ends of others who yet are themselves but means. 
All serve an end which is no one's end, and therefore not the end 
of the whole. Bacli man may find his welfare through social 
service, but hi* end i* not therefore social *ervicc. It Is not what 
he is /or. Nothing extrinsic can be a man’s fulfilment— or a 
people's. If we serve the welfare of " the race," yet the race 
consists of successive generations and the successive generations 
are alao individuals. If a social ideal be not fulfilled in the lives 
of individuals present or to come, where is it fulfilled ? And again, 
it in to darken the meaning of service, for to serve othera os 
Individuals or aa an association or community is to strive for the 
well-being of one's fellows i that well-being consists in definite 
conditions and activities of life, and these ends for others, if they 
ore true, are ends for each. Speaking generally, it is only because 
they are ends for me, because they are good things I have already 
attained or am on the way to attaining, that I cun seek to help 
others to altnin them also. In sacking othora' good we can find 
our own, but we can seek for others only what we lutve olieady In 
some measure attained for ourselves. 1 he level of thn individual 
gives the worth of his social interests. The service of the unworthy 
rs unworthy service, and Ihe love of the unworthy is unworthy love. 

As individuality develops the more within society, tho more do 
wc need n right understanding of individuality. The social person 
is fhc only pure unit we know, others are only relative. Sum up 
his social relationships, ho is more than these. Understand his 
environment, he may not be there, he goes in nnd lie goes out. 
Explain him by heredity, you are explaining him by himself. All 
values ore finally personal, values of personality, ar.d in the service 
of personality alone arc laws and institutions justified. 

As the one extreme doctrine sinks the person in his social rela- 
tionships, so the other and more dangerous extreme elevates him 
beyond social relationships altogether. This is the "amoralism” of 
Thrasymachus and of Nietzsche, which regards the laws and insti- 
tutions of society as the cunning of the weak to bind the strong, 
ad%’antageous to the weak but prejudicial to the strong. The 
doctrine is contradictory and suicidal, and is perhaps best accounted 
for as a reaction against the other extreme view just considered. 
The complete refutation of it was given long ago by Plato, who 
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showed that the social virmes are not merely “another’s good " 
but one’s own. (Republic, Books 1.— IV.) In other words sxial 
relationships are not external things, not nets in which personality 
is enmeshed, but functions of the personality of each, tlie fulfilment 
of which is the fulfilment of personality. Once let us understand 
that social relations do not lie somehow between men but only 
within them, and we ean never be guilty of so fatal a confusion as 
that of Nietzsche and his Greek forerunner. We must not indeed 
suppose that the interest of every individual will always coincide 
with the interest of his society. There may be genuine conflicts 
of interests in which an individual has to choose between his own 
greater good and the good of his society. We cannot go so far 
as to say with Foudtee " Tout ce que jr vous dots, je tne le dois ; 
ce que je fais pour vous, je le fais pout mol, ce que je fais conue 
vous, je le fais contre moi .... Mon supr«me dwlntiresscmcnt 
cat mon supreme int4r#t, !e |>arfait amour d’nutrui est le pariait 
amour de moi-mf'me." (/.#« Elements Sociologiquex de la Morale, 
p. a 8a.) These arc noble words, and bear witness to the profound 
inwardness of social relations. Yet there remain social dishar- 
monies, social sacrifices, and social tragedies. 

This much at least we ran ray without fear of exception or 
contradiction. As all individuality comes to fruition in society, 
so all individuality must in some way give itself up to society. To 
find itself it must lose itself. A profound sense of final failure 
accompanies all individuality which detaches itself from social 
service. One of tho most essentially gloomy novels of the age- 
more essentially pessimistic than many which merely preach 
pessimism— Is Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives' Tale. A 
sense of frustration, of the mere inevitable procoss of individual 
life through wanton experience on to tho ludicrous conclusion of 
old age and death, of the meaninglessness of a world which breaks 
down what it builds, pervades its pages. It is because none of its 
characters give themselves up to a cause larger titan themselves, 
social or ultra-social. In this the novelist reads more truly— 
whether he secs the alternative or not- the destiny of deta c h ed — 
individuality than do the swarm of quasi-optimistic i 

also seem to find nothing in life but individual maloti ' Jfiis 
truth is notably stated by Mr. Bernard Shaw in/fi* followinfi^i , 

I 

“ Pn* your SJiak«peor«n hero or coward, Henry v^oiid , 

Pa roller, beside Mr. Valiant and Mr. Fearing, .ad you 
ievelat>oa of the abyss that lie* between the fashnaable authorWMiati* — - 
nee netting in the world but personal aims and tbe tragedy of ttrli 
disappointment or the comely of their Inwogrulty, and the field preacher 
who achieved virtue and courage by identifying himself with the purpose 
of the world at he understood it. . . . Bunyan’* coward Mils yoor Mood 
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mote tlian Shakespeare's hero who actually leaves you cold anil secretly 
hoKile. . . . This is the true joy of life, the being used for a purpose 
refOEniw' by yourself as a mighty one.” (Man axd Superman.) 

Only In society is personality a: home. Only in a highly 
developed society can the social initiates, the children of society, 
develop their potentiality ; only ir. serving society can the developed 
member attain the further fulfilment of life; and it is only tile finely 
developed personality, with the self-determination, initiative, and 
sense of responsibility which characterise such development, who 
rant create and maintain fine and deep social relations. Society is 
nowhere but in its members, and it is most in the greatest of them. 

R. M. MacIveu. 
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ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 

More than half a century has passed since Darwin and Wallace 
put before tho world their great diKovery, and yet one of them has 
only just died. It is true he lived to be ninety, but he continued 
to take an active part in the controversies of our time almost to tho 
end — the last, or almost the last survivor of a great period in tho 
history of human enlightenment. The public, indeed, were right 
in giving the chief credit for the discovery of Natural Selection to 
Darwin; since it was he who not only furnished the great mass of 
evidence on which it tests, hut who best saw its full scope and 
consequences; but Wallace had no reason to complain of want of 
recognition. 'Hie simultaneous discovery will surprise no one who 
recognises that the science* dovelop in a natural order, and that the 
work of one generation suggests and controls Ibe problems to be 
solved by the next. The rase of the Infinitesimal Calculus, 
reached nimost simultaneously by Newton and Lelbnitr, offers a 
close parallel. It is pleasant to remember that the conflicting 
claims of these two biologists of the nineteenth century produced 
no such outburst of temper as marred the dignity of the two 
mathematicians to whom we owe the Calculus. Though Wallace 
and Darwin were not stiictly sociologists, their wotk in Ulology 
profoundly influenced Sociology— in fact, for u time it seemed that 
their great success threatened to reduce tho latter science to a mere 
province of the former. No one, however, was less inclined to fall 
into this error than Wallace himself. He had wide social interests, 
and in his later years these occupied a largo part of his time. He 
never claimed to settle social questions by " natural selection " 
alone ; and if he ignored Sociology, it was not because he failed to 
recognise the importance of many problems that lie within the 
field of that science. 



S.H.S. 
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REVIEWS. 



DEVELOPMENT AND PURPOSE. 

DavB.opMiwr and I’ofifoss : As Essay towards a Philosophy or 
Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse, Martin White Professor of Sociology 
In the University of London. London : Macmillan, ipij. 10/- net, 

Tm Appearance of Dntlopmmt and Purpoti marks the completion ol a 
scheme which baa occupied Professor Hothouse for twenty-six years. In 
an Interesting and valuable Introduction the author describes the conditions 
under which the present work wa» conceived. The theory of biological 
evolution was prevalent ui»i predominant at the time when Professor 
Hobhou** began his philosophical studies, but Its tendency fo msteiinlhun 
led to a reaction under the influence of T. II. Oreeu and Edward Calrd 
Their obsolete idealism, however, was not »ntUf*ctoty to Professor 
Hobhouse, who felt that it blurred the difficulties of the problem of evil 
and, moreover, "when everything is spiritual the spiritual loacs all 
distinctive significance" (p xvil) Two poiuts, then, must be kept in 
m.nd- the necessity of building from experience, ami the recognition of n 
positive principle of evil. 

In pursuance of his scheme ProfeMor Hobhouse has slrendy publlahod 
three important works. Tbe (List, entitled The Theory 0/ Knov!rd K o (iE«6). 
dealt with the problem of scientific method and concluded with a summaiy 
treatment ol "Reality ac a System" in which it was suggeated that ueither 
mechanism nor teleology weir categories applicable to the world-whole 
which might, however, be conceived in the light of the organic relation 
of whole and parts. The principle of evolution appeared to be valid it duo 
account were taken of the mental factor, nml in preparation for a due 
estimate of this Professor Hohkonse undertook an empirical enquiry into 
the evolution of mind in its lower forms, which resulted in the publication 
of Mind in Evoiiilfpn (1501). The human side ol this evolution was then 
approached from the ethloal side and was worked out in Morals In ErolnOon 
(1V6). The way was now cleared for a final estimation of the nature and 
function of mind. This is given to us in the present work. 

Part 1, “ Thr Lines of Development.” contains an historical survey of 
the empirical facts of the evolution of mind from its earliest to it* latest 
phases. The keynote of this evolution is found in "correlation" which is the 
measure of intelligence and is evoked by the struggle lor existence although 
nc« created by it. Consciousness is not essental to correlation but U a chief 
means by which new correlations are developed. Mind as the permanent 
unity of which an act of conscimnuias is the temporary state or condition 
is to be distinguished from consciousness- Nor esn mind be identified with 
body or brain. The self is to be regarded as a psychophysical whole and 
to determine the nature of its action the question of the ultimate nature 
of causation most be raised. 

The result of the empirical investigation thus undertaken is to give ns 
"0 picture of Mind neither ns the Lord of all, nor as the casual bye-product 
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of the dash «i forces, but as an impulse towards organic Uaraiouy working 
under limiting conditions which it gradually subdue*." fp. 17.) 

Part H. ‘‘The Ccnditions o! Development," is a philosophical con- 
sideration of the principle of "conditioned purprae" which has been fount! 
to be involved iu the working out of the evolutionary ptweas. This Is the 
most important part of the work ; it is an attempt to Justify the view that 
“ tire evolutionary process cun be best urulerstocd as the died of a purpose 
slowly working itself out under limiting condition* which it brings 
successively under control," (p xxvi), and iu which is implied “ a spintual 
clement integral to the structure and movement of Reality." As a flnrt 
step the validity of the experiential reconstruction Is eitabliefacd and 
reason is defended as " the impulse towards interconnection " The world- 
process is conceived as aa advance towards system and harmony, achieved 
through development Harmony, which is both a product and a condition 
of development, is defined as " mutual support between two or more 
element a of a whole" (p. 284), which will be not the equilibrium of death 
but a aelf-austnincd development. An optimistic view of the futme is 
obviously implied, and Profeasor Hothouse goes so far a* to suggest that 
human mind may control external nature to the extern of controlling the 
movements of the earth or of migrating to another planet! The diirord 
that ut present exists between man and His environment must ultimately 
cense. The ground for this belief is to be found is tire fact that reality 
contains two principles, the mechanical and the teleological cx purposive. 
The purposive appears to be identified with the organic, and as such is 
fundamentally oppoaed to the inrchunical. Reality mu»t, then, lie conceived 
as a self-rxplxlning whole Reason attempts to weave experiences iato a 
systematic whole, every element of which has its lesson ultimately in the 
nature of the whole. But the ttuoo of s whole must be an inherent reason, 
and thin ore he only a *»lu« which emit itself be conditioned by the 
structure of Reality. Further, the world purpose implira a central Mind 
of which it is the object, but any attempt to define Its relation to reality to 
general will result In difficulties. It is impossible to force the result of 
abstract reasoning into concrete images. The central Mind cannot bt the 
whole for mechanism runs through the whole i nor cau it be nn Omnipotent 
Providence or Creator because evil is more thun the privation of good. 
Nevertheless, evil nnd discord sre "proof of the limitation of purpose, not 
of its non -existence." 

Professor Hobhoues claims, then, that both his historical investigation 
and his philosophical analysis converge to the same conclusion, vis., to the 
conception of " the world-process a* a development of orgnnic hnnnouy 
through the extension of control by Mind operating tinder mechanical 
conditions which it comes by degrees to mutter, " (p. 371), sod this view 
is offered finally, "not a* something which is to wtisfy all emotional 
cravings or end all intellectual doubts, not because it is artistically complete 
or even because it i* proved with demonstrative certainty, but merely on 
the humble and prosaic ground that, on a complete and impartial review 
of a vast mas* of evidence, it is shown to be probably true." 

The attempt to build from experience ha*, then, been carried out. The 
second point, the establishment ol a positive principle of evil seems to be 
leas successful. Purposive mind is thwarted and obrtrocted by the 
moJianicnl principle in which Professor Hcbbouse seems to find a more 
satisfactory explanation of the problem of evil than ii afforded by the 
principle of finitenaa in “ Idealistic ” systems. But this involves elthei 
that the mechanical principle Is wholly external, hence caacct go deep 
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enough to be I he ultimate cause of evil; or that the mechanical and 
purpeuive principles ore no! /undame n tally opposed, so that ultimately 
reality is wholly spiritual. 

Professor Hobhouse’s decided criticism and rejection of irrationalism, 
at pteseat so much in fashion amongst philosophers, is most welcome and 
stimulating. The whole work is a most valuable contribution to English 
philosophical thought. L. S. Siedbino. 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Thu Socioooical Vaunt os Ciiarsmwrrv. lly Dr. G. Chatterton-HiU, 
Black, 1912. 7/d net. 

Da. Ciutrmox-Hiu. is already known to sociologists by his " Heredity 
and Selection in Sociology,” and his treatment of his present, yet wider 
anil mure controversial theme, will confirm his reputation and alto eitend 
his influence in new quarters. The strenuous exposition of his picaeut 
chapters U C artfully limited from the outset to sociological values only, 
leaving aside all theological and cxegcticttl questions at entirely lor their 
own specialists ; and his argument thus stsrts with religion in ita most 
general and sods! ospset, at the one great mean# of subordinating and 
adjusting the individual to Ihe claims of hit society, for which the subdual 
of his ow n selfishness- -in thought no lass than In deed- « a prime necessity 
of continuous existence Religion is the one and only effective method of 
rquilibraUug the social aub-dlvrsUxu with ihe whole, and thus ol ensuring 
social integration, This clearly laid down, our author entera upon the 
theory and practice 0! Christianity, urges the eminent sociological Insight 
of Jtaus no less than bis personal appeal, and appreciate* the oucceoo ol bia 
teaching and of the subsequent development of the Church in term* of the 
suewss-so much higher than that of earlier faltha-wlth which "individual 
salvation is made to depend on the very conditions on which depends social 
salvation." Such a inode o I expiration may Kern somewhat to aavotir ol 
rrotestant rather than earlier modes of expression, but Dr. Chattcrton-HlU 
soon leaves no doubt as to his general sympathies, but rigorously re-state* 
tho criticisms to which Proteetantism is so open— its Individualism 
leading through sectarianism to self-seeking and this to bourgeois mammon* 
olatry, to proletarian revolt and anarchy, at well as its ritual baldness, 
moral dryness, and the like. Bryonil these criticisms on which Catholic 
and sociologist writers seem so generally to agree, he vigorously defends 
the Catholic order, as for instance the celibacy of the clergy, nol only ss 
outlined by the well-known historical situation which gave it form, but os 
permanently needed by the essential continuance of that situation— since 
without this safeguard otter churches tend to become dominated by the 
ever-encroaching state, or otherwise overpowered by material interests. 
The whole argument, though not in Usd! containing anything entirely 
new, will be of value as reaching a class of readers generally too little 
familiar with it. Criticism* of the dissenting and revolutionary world in 
many of its expressions— from Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Nietssche to its minor 
prophets— abound, and arc always forcibly expressed, but not with equal 
success. There is, for exompie, too grest a contrast between the respectful 
and appreciative criticism of Comte and the reference to the Dreyfus case, 
which is little but on echo of the partisan feelings of its ucutest strife 
The approval of the Pope’s condemnation of Ihe "Sillon” movement also 
gives us too little light. The criticism of the faults and failings of 
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bourgeois individualism, of proletarian strikes and trades unionism, 
syndicalism and aturchy arc each a vigorous indictment and remind us, in 
theft vigour and directness, but also in their Uck of appreciation of their 
constructive elements and possibilities, of the criticism of M. de Pobenost- 
zeff, and in fact of the Russian as well as of the western Counter-Revolution, 
and not without a tinge of economic and governmental as well as of 
Orthodox and Catholic conservatism. So far well, so synthetic a present- 
ment is of all the mote value j yet all the mote demands itn counterpoise. 
Dr. Chatterton-Hlll, Uke Mr. Wells, is one cl these wile men, who, when 
he has reached a cleur and definite stage and view-point in liis thinking, 
can and docs state it clearly for others in a volume, and thence moves 
onwards. We would press him then to elaborate tor one of his next studies, 
the important conclusion of his chapter on " The Future of Christianity," 
In which he relieves the apprehensions which the sociological render may 
have been forming, and correspondingly weakens the hopes of thcac who 
will seek in bis volume a freah argument for re-action, by remgnlsiDg that 
" we by no means imply that western society if it is to survive must needs 
go back to the Middle Age*, end reestablish completely religious homo- 
geneity under the authority of the Pupal See . , What we mean is, tlist 
every cfloit made with a view to securing the greater integration and 
cohesion of western society, to placing efficient restraints on an Individual, 
ism which threatens to nndcitnlne the fabric of our civillaabon, muat needs 
be bmed on Mra iam« piUtiplei as l host which reprtunt the Catholic 
Church hi the work of building up and comoitd.ittng huropian Soiiety " 
In thsso generalisations then the sociologist* may wc’l agree, though 
differences must arise in detail. For Dr. Hill the social hierarchy munt 
be maintained, of course with selective recruitinge; but here we cannot 
but ask -in what form and with what powers ? On the independence of 
the spiritual of the temporal power, and the superiority of moral law to 
political contingencies, sociologist* will probably be at one; but bow ore 
they to apply this amid that flux of bustneei contingencies and totereita 
which so largely determine political ones t Again, tlul tlx individual life 
must be dominate,! and disciplined by a m pro individual ideal and towards 
social ends is an admirable stntemmt; bat alter all, is it not the :oadn|nacy 
of this religious tradition mid organisation to meet these needs in the 
complex modem world, which has set so many of us to search out and 
walk townrda etich better future ns w* can, with but too little light nnd 
leading from the historic system for which Dr. Hill pleads so ably f 
Ilia varied und Eurepe-wlde experience of many universities, cities, 
languages sud nations gives him a grasp and his arguments ■ force which 
will be readily appreciated : let na plead with him, however, to complete 
his surveys by a more varied participation in tbc life and work of the 
parties whom he criticise# so merely. We hold M. Sabatier's appreciation 
of France ns far nearer the truth than Dr. Hill's, and we uie confident that 
he will yet cmne to a constructive interpretation of the revolutionaiy 
elements as, despite their faults, working out their • 'transition" from the 
past to tbc future. More definitely still, wr regard Dr. Hill's conclusions 
with rcsl respect, since we admit their foundation in experience : we only 
plead with him thnt the future is not ao dark and indefinite as he leaves it, 
the various revolutionary struggle# so blindly anarchic , and that he bss 
now but to place himself os clearly and sympathetically nlcagaide of ss 
many as may be of the constructive thinkers and workers und movements 
in the cities in which be bas been hitherto simply a wandering scholar, to 
realise that this transition, with all Its confusions and errors, is not moving 
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newly into darkness nor without new and receiving lights os well aa 
undent ones. To hare passed beyond the sterile clerical and anti-cleiiccl 
contioversies is much : to state, as in this book, the elements of the needed 
synthesis anil rc-oiganisatlon so luigely irons the current couutei- 
revolnticnury points ol view, is also of service : but we repent that Dr. 
Hill’s brother sociclcgists will not be satisfied until he makes a step 
farther, and sees and states, with no less clearness and vigour, the case 
!or that re-conetrnctive transition. P, GlDDIS. 



PROPESSOK LLOYD MORGAN’S SPENCER LECTURE. 
Sroxcta’s Philosophy or ScnMC* : tlie Herbert Spencer lecture delivered 
at the Museum, November 7, 1914; by C, Lloyd Morgan, P.R.S. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, iorj. a/- net. 

This is the ninth of the Spencer Lectures, established in 1904 by a Hindoo 
gentleman , once responsible for the government ol a native Indian State. 
The first lecturer was Mr. Frederic Harrl^m; the second tho Hon. 
Auheran Herbert ("The Voluntarylst Creed”): then came Sir Proncls Gallon 
(" Probability, the foundation of Eugenios"); Mr. Benjamin Kidd 
I" Individualism and after ") ; Mr. 0 . C. Doumc (" Herbert Spencer and 
snltnal evoluUon"); Prof. K. MaldoU ("Evolution, Darwinian and 
Speucvian ") ; Mr. W. Dstaaon (" lllologlcid Fact and the Structure of 
Socmty"); and Prof. D'Arcy Thompson ("On Aristotle as a BioloRlit, 
wtth s Prounlon on Herbert Spencer"). 

While some of the lecturers aeettr to have used Spencer merely as a peg 
on which to sospead their own opinions err subjects apart from his philo- 
sophy, the three last named presented carefully thought out reviews of 
various aspects ol Spencer’s work, and the ssnte method has been followed 
by Prof. C. Lloyd Moigan, who begins hi* interesting discourse with a 
quotation Irour Spencer's famous '* Essay ou Progress." the flint reading 
ot which quickened In him " Or* Imperative craving to seek and, It it 
may be, to find the our In the many." (p. 4.) Professor Morgan says that 
the first part of the Essay, in which the general doctrine of evolution made 
Its original appearance (1847), shows that every kind of progress is (tom the 
simple to the complex, the second part shews why this la so, and In the 
third part we are bidden to remember that the ultimate mystery remains 
just ns it was, " There is, I think, a growing consensus of opinion that 
the first of these three parts, subsequently expanded and illustrated with 
aatouishiug wealth of detail in the volumes of the Synth life Philosophy, 
contains the germ of all that is heat in the teaching of Herbert Spencer.” 
(p. 6.) Darwin spoke in enthusiastic terms of the Principle! 0/ IHology 
and William James of the originality shown in the Psychology and fit lifer. 
Many of Spencer's geucralizatwiu ha*e long been incorporated in current 
scientific doctrine. In bis earliest politico-philosophical writings in the 
NoncoKformUt (1843) Spencer expressed a belie! in the universality of law 
in the realm of mind as in that of matter; *0, too, is it with the correlative 
idea of uni venal causation Subsequently in First Principles he propounded 
the "sweeping and sonorous formula, which every disciple know* by heart, 
embodying the fundamental traits of that unceasing redistribution of matter 
and motion which characterizes evolution aa contrasted with dissolution." 
(p. 9.) First Principles is in two parts, one dealing with the Unknowable 
and the other with the Kcownble, but "with Spencer wc have never done 
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with the Unknowable, the Unconditioned Reality and the other aliases hy 
which it goes. His persistence of force in the persistence ol Unknowable 
Force.” (p. 10.) " In how many aenaes he uses the word ' force ’ I am 
not prepared to say,” but " pe.-aiatence of force i* Spencer's favourite 
cxpi-esaiou for uniform determinism at or neat its Source," (p. n>. Science 
however has nothing to do with the Source or Sources of phenomena. The 
queatioa : " But what evolve* the evolved?" is unanswerable in scientific 
ten 11b. " The uian of science, speaking for bis onler, simply replies We 
do not know." Prof. Morgan however coutends that Spencer's answer ia 
otherwise, for hi* " Unknowable, notwithstanding it* negative prefix, ia 
the Ultimate Reality, and dixa all that ia in any way done . . it Is the 
Power which lies at the back of such wit es man has to interpret it, and in 
some measure, to utilize ita mochaniam." (pp.ia-xj.) M, Beigsoo complains 
that the Spencerian methol omaUts in reconstructing evolution with the 
fragments of the evolved, but Spencer never pretended to have discovered 
the source of evolution. M. Bergson agrees with him that the source ts 
unknowable through the intellect, bnt claims that it can he reached by 
what he call* intuitiou. There wet * perhaps Bogsonian thicker* in the 
Red Lion at Milhy, when, as told in /ansi’s Reprntance, one of Lawyer 
Dempster's supporters " was apparently c! opinion that history w*» a 
process of ingenious guessing." 

One of the fundamental truth* In his philosophy of science is for Spencer 
the universality of connexion between cause and effect " Now let us 
eliminate Source as the Ultimate Cause fan far as that is pwwible in 
Spencer) . let u* restrict out attention to caneo end effect in the realm 0! 
the kcownhle " (pp. 15-16), bnt Prof. Morgan finds his statements 
concerning them scarcely leas pursllug than three which refer to force In 
paeetng to cause and condition!, "whrn Spencer distinguishes between thoee 
conspicuous antecedent', which we coll the condition*, he Invite* the 
question : What, then, 11 the *«*rnti*l difference between them ?" (pp. ir-sl.) 
After ictnurklug that one osuld wish that Spencer " had devoted hie great 
powers of thought to a •earchlng dlecuaaion of the dlfletent type* of 
related nes* which are found in nature, and tu a fuller consideration of a 
synthetic scheme of their intcr-relatedncss. It i* Impnndve that our 
thought of relations should have a concrcto backing—” Prof. Morgan 
complains that " in Pirn PHncipUl, which must be regarded a* his grneral 
survey of the philreopby of t-ience, there is no searching analysis of the 
salient types of relationship which enter into the texture ot this very 
complex world." (p. ay.) W* must regard all incde* of r-Utedness which 
st» disclosed by scientific teecfttch >» part of the constitution of nature. 
They may be roughly reduced to three main type*, the physicochemical, 
the vital, and the cognitive. Denoting them by the letters A, B and C. we 
find progressively ascending modes of relulednesa and evolution within 
each type "Spencer's method of treatment reduces all modes of reloted- 
neas to the A type, lire laws of which are. for him, the primary * causes ‘ 
of all kinds of differentiation and integration Hence the laws of biology 
and psychology ran ultimately Ire expressed and explained, he thinks, in 
mechanical or mechanistic terms.” (p. 31.) "Aa we ascend the evolutionary’ 
plane from A to AB and thence to ABC— from the pbyBico-chemicul to the 
vital and thence to the cognitive— we find new modes of relatednres, new 
forms of more Complex integration and synthesis, new properties success- 
ively appearing in serial order,” and the new “ proprrtir* are not merely 
additive of preceding properties; they 8ie constitutive, and characterise 
the higher evolutionary products ns such Why they are thus constitutive, 
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science is nimble to say. Spencer of course calls in the Unknowable to 
supply the required nexus." (p. 3*0 l" the last edition of the Biology be 
allows for the presence of specific vital character* : " We are obliged to 
confess that Life in its essence cannot be conceived in physico-chemical 
terns." Thin "frank admission," says Prof. Morgan, "doe* honour to 
tho man," but it knocks a big hole “in the bottom of the purely mechanical 
interpretation of nature he had for so long championed." Ip. jj.) It is 
perhaps questionable whether it is quite just to Spencer to call his inter- 
pretation of nature " purely mechanical." 

There remains the place ot the cognitive relation in Spencer's philosophy 
of Science ; while no adequate analysis of cognitive relntednraa oa scientific 
lines is discoverable in Spencer's works, " I am not sure that it is yet to 
be found in the works of any other philoiopher." (p. 36.) Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan aaya, " I cannot hut think that Spencer failed to bring cognition 
and the conscious awareness it involves iuto really close touch with the 
rest of hla philosophy of science. No such douhle-asprct theory ns he 
accepted afford* a satisfactory avenue of scientific approach." <p. 46.) 
The leetarer however remark*, " but where Spencer failed, who has com* 
within measurable sight of success f " 

Professor Morgan concludes his brilliant and not unsympathetic Inves- 
tigation with these generous woids ; " Surveying his work as a whole, we 
may confidently assert that Spencer brought to a conclusion a great tusk, 
and wu* himself great in iU execution. The pnaaat generation can, 
perhaps, hardly realise how potent hla influence wn* on the thought of the 
latter half of tire last centniy." Htmtv K. TlODBB, 



A GENERAL EXPOSITION OP SOCIOLOGY. 

Soctotooi* Gfec»iAU. By Mariano H. Conrejo. P tench traudatiou by 
Kurile Chauffard. a vela Paris: BibMMMquc Soclologique Iulcr- 
nationale, ipti. so francs. 

Tbmtibhs on general sociology, written to expound the subject as a whole 
rather thau to defend a special theory, are rare, and It ia a Striking fact 
that one of the brat and most natiifactory works of this kind should emanate 
from the remote Unirenrity of Umn. As M. Ren« Worm* point* out in n 
short prefatory note to tlri* translation, the occupant of n South American 
academic chair who undertakes an extensive work on abstract science 
labour* under eeitous disadvantage* in comparison with a European 
prefeaitor. The absence oi well-ntcckrd libraries, the difficulty of obtaining 
current literature, aud above oil the uon-exiatencc of a body of students 
and investigator* devoting themselves to abstract pursuits, and providing 
the necessary Intellectual stimulus, are grave obstacle* in the way of such 
an undertaking. The snccera of the author in his ts*k is all the more 
remarkable iu view of the fact that be has, as politician ond diplomatist, 
played an active part in the public life of Peru. 

We find in this work a definite adoption of the view that sociology is to 
be regarded as an independent science, having its own methods and its 
own laws, and not as a congeries ol separate social sciences, still less as a 
mere department of biology or psychology. The treatment is eclectic, based 
mainly on Comte, Spencer, and Wundt, but utilising the conclusions of the 
principal workers in this field. The author’s reading has been wide, and 
his keen critical faculty gives great value to his discuMion* of rival 
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hypotheses and opinions. This quality is well exhibited in the critical 
consideration of the analogy between tic'iocul and the biological organism, 
and ol the purely psychological conception of society. 

Alter some general chaplets and a somewhat lengthy account of the 
evolutionary doctrine of Spencer, the author proceeds to the discussion of 
the ideas of solidarity, of adaptation and of synergy in social groups, and 
thence to an examination of the sociul factors, external and Internal. The 
treatment of this part of the subject is admirable. Modem society is 
essentially the product of social forces, and the influence of climate and 
topographical conditions, so powerful in primitive communities, steadily 
diminishes with the advance of civilisation. The school which regards these 
physical factors os all-important fails to perceive the true character ol 
sociological laws. A similar criticism is applied to the idea of race, which 
is invoked by tlte anthropological school lo explain the most varied 
phenomena of modern history. The supposed relations between the 
anthropological characters of races and their tendency to uitmr some 
particular form of dvrlLasUou are mostly illusory, and owe their origin to 
a confusion between inherent tendencies and the eflccta of social environ- 
ment. The author looks forward to a gradual iMMning of racial differences 
in the future by intermixture and by the approach to a more uniform type 
of world-civilisation with the advance of scitnos, and is optimistic as to 
tire capacity for advance of the so-called " bacUwmd " races, poputstloa 
and heredity are «!vo discussed aa factor* in development, but the Utter 
chapter U Inferior to the rest of the work. The Spencerian view of the 
inheritance of acquired character* is asetiracd without argument, whilst the 
Caltouinu and Mondelinn theorlew oi heredity, which occupy so prominent 
a place iu this branch of the subject at the present iluy, are led out cfl 
consideration. Tire omission U, however, the Ins important in view of the 
author’* insistence on the predominant* of snrisl over imli.ldu.il inheritance. 

lu the timtment of the more purely social factors, Wundt’* clnnnificatioa 
is adopted, and chapter* are successively devoted to imitation and education, 
division of labour, and conflict, and to language, myth uud metal*, 
concluding with tire resulting form* of social organisation. Many of these 
subject* are handled in an extremely intertilling fashion, and special refer- 
ence may ho mode to tire discussions of animistic and other hypotheses of 
the origin of religion, nod of tolcmism, in which good tree is made ol 
modem investigations, without falling into the common error of explaining 
all the higher development* by reference to the practices nf a few isolated 
tribe* It ia in the handling of such questions as these tbnt the author’s 
sanity of judgment is moat conspicuous. 

The principal lack oi tire work as a whole ia the ahrenee of the conception 
of sociology as a philosophy of history. Aa in bo many modem works on 
the subject, the historic civilisations of the West receive less tbsn their 
due shure of attention, and the function of sociological knowledge aa a basis 
for action, whilst clearly perceived and emphasised, is not illustrated, as 
it might be, by * scientific examination of the actual course of development 
in those communities with which we are b-*t acquainted. This aspect, 
which U the principal one In the work of Comte, has received too little 
attention from most of those sociologists who in the main accept hi* 
conception of the science. 

It remains to be said tbnt there is a preface by M. Jc-ie Bchegamy, and 
that the work of translation has been excellently done by M. Chau Hard, so 
that the style is easy and flowing, and the reader ia never reminded that 
the work is not an original one. C. H. Dbsch- 
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THE ECONOMIC EXPERIMENTS OF lS»8. 

The French Rbvowhioh o* i8«s :x at Economic Aspects. Vol. L Louia 
Blanc's Organuaifon tlu Travail. Vol. U. Emile Thomas's Htitoin 
dei A teHtrs S'ationaux. With oa Introduction (In Vol. I) by J. A. R. 
Marriott. The Clarendon Press, 1913. $/• net each volume. 

Thu Industrial Revolution in England began before the Revolutionary 
outbreak in Fiance, took its course as a purely economic me vein cut, far 
removed iiom tlic political contesta ol the time, sod wa* practically 
completed before the country emerged from the long reaction into which 
the counter- revolution and the war with Prance had plunged it. In France, 
the Industrial Revolution followod the political, and the hardship#, the 
disturbance of old economic relations and the insecurity of the worker 
occurred among a people with whom the tradition of revolutionary 
methods was still living and active. Hence the nuloti of political and 
economic discontents which culminated in the events, of 1R4B. In Fiance, 
too, the orthodox political economy never obtained ao complete n domination 
as in England. That doctrine occupied an intermediate position between 
the levolutvonary metaphysics of the eighteenth eentuiy and the sociology 
of the nineteenth. It lecogniaed natural law in social events, and it dented 
the power of the legislator to mould societies at will, But it had Its defect*. 
Even in England, Caiiyle and others pint rated against some of its 
conclusions. Mon reasoned uttneks were made in Prance. Saint-Simon 
and other* urged the need of social organisation, instead ol individual 
competition. Auguste Comte objected to the treatment ot one side of the 
social evolution without taking the interaction of all element* of the social 
organism into consideration. He pointed out that the existence of natural 
law did not preclude human Interference with results, but gave the necessary 
conditions of that intriference. He denied the scientific validity of the 
"economic man." Then came Luuis Ulnuc with a passionate denunciation 
of the Bufferings of the worker* and the suggestion of a new organisation 
of society in their interest. 

In his excellent Introduction' which gives *0 clem a sketch of the course 
0# events leading to the Revolution ol 1S48, Mr. Marriott rightly claims for 
Louis Blanc that his scheme wns no detailed Utopia like those of Fourier 
o» the SainUSimonlaas, that with It wr arrive at the threshold of the 
socialistic plans of the present day. His scheme, indeed, had something 
of state 00c inlism and something of syndicalism in it ; and It conformed 
to a common aspact of their propaganda . for Louis Blanc devotes some 
bundled pages to allowing the miseries of the worker* under present 
conditions and less than twenty to the much more difficult task of providing 
a remedy— a proportion which perhaps was Justifiable at a tlino when the 
Economists insisted that the position of the workers was at once excellent 
and unalterable by tinman endeavours. Hi* main proposal was the 
establishment by the government, and the financing by government credit, 
of workshops, the directors of which should after one year be elected by the 
workmen, anil which in open competition with private industries, would, 
he had no doubt, beat thrac out of the field, Incidentally, he preelaitned 
" the right to work." 

The Revolution of t&rS seemed to bring I/rais Blanc his opportunity. 
He became a member of the provisional government. His colleagues— to 
stave oil the evil day of action— ect up a labour parliament at the Luxem- 

«. Mr. Marriott's Introduction is of course in English. The works 0! M. 
Blanc and M. Thomas are pnntel in the original French, 
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bourg, where under Louis Blanc's presidency, wine hundreds of delegates 
of the workers discussed the social revolution and the reorganisation of 
indnstiy. But meanwhile, thousands were out of work, and the doctrine 
of the "right to work," was the very patl of his go*p<] which had sunk 
into the minds of the proletaries. Under there circumstances the govern- 
ment decided at once to open National Workshops. This was really nothing 
new. Before and since "relief works" were a means of combating nntiaual 
distress, as in Ireland during the Famine. But partly from its revolutionary 
setting in the great revolutionary centre, partly from its connection with 
the doctrine of the right to work, the Paris experiment looms much larger 
in the eye of hUtory than any o' the others. The flm difficulty na in oil 
such rare* was to find work. Workshops in the proper sense of the word 
cannot be improvised at will; and the worklesa were already waiting. The 
artisans, skilled in the delicate aits for which Pahs ie famous, had to be 
set to ruin their bands by acting as most inefficient navvies ; and even at 
digging there was not enough work for the worklssa, One of the diggers 
suggested that when their present Job was done, they would be ret to 
bottle the Seine; and in these very years the famine-stricken in Ireiuud 
were employed in making roada that led nowhere. The authontira in Pan* 
adopted a different method, They hod promised work for all. To three foe 
whom they found work they paid two francs a day and each man for whom 
there was no work woe glv«u oue-oud-ft-helf, with the result, as M. Thomas 
puts it, that the workers made this simple calculation i "The State gives 
me 30 eoue for doing nothing, it pays me 40 sous when I work, so 1 need 
only work to the rxtrnl of 10 sous," Meanwhile, the number of applicants 
kept on continually Increasing, and the confusion grew worse and worse. 

Then M. KmUe Thomas offered hie services as organiser. Ho was no 
Socialist; bnt he bouowel from lire Saint-Si mouians, the idea of a quasi- 
military organisation. He undoubtedly, considering the Impossible basis 
ol the whole thing, did wondet*. lie, too, had a kind of labour parliament, 
composed of the delegate* from the units of his ..iganlsation— for the inret 
part devoted to himself. It soon arema to have dawned on the nou-Soclalist 
members of the Provisional Government that here was an instrument with 
which to oppose Louie Blanc and the Socialists, and accordingly they did 
not stlnl money for tho » National Workshops." On the other hand, 
Louis Blanc relused to rcKngnise these no his offspring and repudiated all 
responsibility for them, though they owed their origin to his own tlwory 
of the right In work. In the sequel, however, Louis Blanc and the National 
Workshops were involved in a common ruin Once the elections were won 
by the Moderates, the Government were ready to crosli I .on Is Blanc and 
dlacwd Smile Thomas. The latter waa forcibly deported in May, to 
Bordeaux, for fear bis friends among the workers might oppose hi* 
dismissal; and the National Workshops wete abandoned soon after The 
Socialiat revolt in June was suppressed with much bloodshed. The 
Moderates had triumphed ; but only to find before very long, that they 
had made reedy the way for Louis Napoleon. S. H. Svhnny. 



Th* Li t* op Flobekci Niobtommi*. By Sir Kdwaid Oook. In two vole. 
Macmillan, 1913. jo/- net. 

" Tax opinions of other* concerning you depend, not at all, or very little, 
upon what you are, but upon what (hey are," wrote Florence Nightingale 
to her father in 1833. With all due allowance for Ike psychological truth 
of soch u dogma, one shut* up the volumes of her life with seveial very 
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decided opinions upon Hie woman ucraelf. The actual moss ol her corres- 
pondence, one batards, must be almost unequalled : her output by pen 
and tongue marks her one ol the most overwhelmingly articulate minds 
of her tine. Her long life easily separates itself into (i) the preparation, 
loth conscious and unconscious, for her career, {a) her twenty-one months 
nt Skutari a»d the Crimea, and (j) her direct and indirect public adminis- 
trative toil on her return, while (4) in the ten 01 fifteen years before her 
death she was farced to prove “ they also serve who only ataud and wait." 
Her biographer has made such wise use of her hoarded piles that 00c can 
read the book from start to finiBh without skipping a line, without once 
lading interest— a notable attainment. 

It need hardly be ssid that Florence Nightingale's life may be- 
studied u a triumphant refutation of all that has ever been said against 
her sex, os well as the moat glowing confirmation of all that has ever 
been said in praise of woman Her clearness of thought and expression, 
her aieutal grasp, and her powers of intellectual concentration have by 
some been labelled, though unnereuarily we think, masculine. Her 
mysticism, self-dediration, genius for cigauirotlou, geutlencaa, tact, stern 
discipline, and self-testioint, though in her case unusually developed, have 
been commonly assumed feminine, There Is an Intereating eugenic study 
in her parentage : of her mother she wrote " she lias tlie grnius of order, 
the geniua to organise a parish, to form society"; from hsr father she 
may have derived her intellectual cariosity, her reflective and speculative 
temperament. Then, too, one cannot fell to hr impressed by the education 
and the environment of her flint thlity ycora (she was 54 when aha went 
to the Hast) besides modern languages and the then usual accomplish- 
ments, Florence and her aiater were taught Latin, Greek, mathematic*, 
and constitutional hlatoiy, mainly under theii Uther'a guidance. Without 
doubt Ploreuce was blue ; aha travelled a great dee 1-in Franco, SwIUer- 
land, Germany, Italy, Oreeoe, and Egypt and when in England dividtvl 
her time between their Derbyahlro and their Nov Forest country seats 
and fermion; and everywhere the most interesting aodety welcomed her. 
In tLcic year* she made the acquaintance of Loid Palmeratou, the 
Aihburtous, Mrs. Gaekcll, M. and Madame Mold, Jenny Llud, Mouckton 
Milica, Julia Ward Howe, and most important of all perhaps— at Rome 
through the Draccfcridges— Mr. anil Mra. Sidney Uobert. But the constant 
contact of other minds, the stimulus ol travel, tho part of Lady Boanliiul 
In villages or in London— all this left her cold, 01 rather In a hot passion 
of discontent. She vexed her sister, worried her fsther, disappointed her 
mother, and " I have never known a happy time," she exclaimed, "except 
at Rome und that fortnight at KniaeTwetth." (At Kniicrweitli she begun 
her hospital training.) But then, as Sir E- Ccok tells us elsewhere, 
" happiness e» tho world accounts it, the neither attained nor deaired." 
" O, Happiness," she said of a friend in domestic bliss, " like the 
bread-tree fruit, what u corrupter and paralyser of human nature 
thou art! " No I she never attained what u modern novelist has well 
called " the culmination of sainthood." A saint she was, and the self- 
torture that her diaries attest is worthy of any medieval devotee : without 
doubt this was the morbid taint, the kink that the great arc seldom without. 
Indeed, some symptoms of the long invalidism, that dated from her return 
fo England m 1856, might paaa for hysteric. 

This publication should destroy for ever the legendary character that 
waa current of her for year* with not only English people, but in Europe 
generally. " The Lady of the Lamp " was a poet's picture of her nursing 
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ministrations at SknUri. Rut her biographer has given us in addition the 
inspirer of Cabinet Ministers, the sanitary reformer, the "governess of the 
Governors of India," the health missionary, and pioneer of modern nursing 
—the range is immense. He does not glc*s her impatience of delay and 
her over-einphasis, he chronicles her incessant toil in the collection of 
information (particularly statistical Information I ) , he illustrates her extra- 
ordinary rapacity for detailed organisation, and by accumulation of detail 
as well as by sympathetic insight he succeeds in depicting vividly enough 
this master spirit enshrined in frail body, this ruthleis taikmistreis of 
herself and her tco willing helpers. Needless to say, the latter picture ia 
enormously the more attractive. After reading her life one understands the 
admiration and even worship that she colled forth, why secretaries of State 
fell over one another's heels in attendance at her bedside She simply 
identified herself with her cause, and this was the secret of ho unsparing 
use of others Perhaps her self-reproach at the death ol Sidney Herbert, 
her devoted servant at the War Offloe, was not altogether unmerited ; 
Arthur Hugh Clough is another illustration, she once called herself u 
vampire (ilc) and there ia much to be said for the truthfulness of the 
comparison. Ol the innumerable interesting points rat«d iu the book one 
would select a last, essentially a woman's point. In an able addreo* to the 
Sociological Society, Miss Jane Harrlron lately suggested that a possible 
scx-diSetencc in thought was Insulation and clarity in man and resonance 
in woman : In the subsequent discussion the insulation waa explained by 
the freeing ol the ruuu Irom domestic entanglement*. In Florence 
Nightingale's Idle we have a practically complete freedom from domestic 
entanglements combined with a " masculine " Intellect. The long and 
MtiafyinK friendship with JoweU, ami her Influence on hit work, i» a 
significant illustration. On the other hand, the whole tendency of her life 
was to embody her thought, her theories, iu nettou; and her activities were 
one and ull connected with the essential functions of a woman, th» 
preservation ond amelioration of the life of tho race. K.M.R. 



Scotland and tr« Flinch Rgvoumor*. Tty Henry W. Meikle, M.A., 
D.Utt. Glasgow : MadlhoM. xo /• net. 

In this volume Dr. Meikle proves himself n worthy recruit in the b.nd of 
investigators led by Professor Hume Brown and Dr. Law Matliicson, who 
have set them solve* to explore the more recent and less familiar periods 
of 8cotti*h history. Since the Union of the Parliaments there U perhaps 
no phase of that history so significant as that represented by Uie last decade 
of the eighteenth century, and Dr. Meikle has spared no psins in collecting 
and arranging the available material for studying it. One is inclined at 
times to wish that he had been more ventures erne in suggesting an inter- 
pretation of tbe facte he pula before iu, but if he seems to shrink from any 
geuctal summing-up. at least it ia clear to the reader that the treatment 
is at oner enlightened and judicial. The main thesis of the work is that 
'Scotland, which during the greater part of the eighteenth century had been 
preoccupied with its industrial development, was Just ready to turn ita 
attention to political and social problems when the influence of the French 
Revolution gave a definite form to ita aspiration*. Dr. Meikle ihows that 
her progress towanls the democratic ideal had fcotures that distinguish it 
from the parallel movements in other countries. On the one hand education 
was at that time more widely spread than anywhere etc, and the recent 
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rapid advance in material prrarperity hod predisposed the mass of the 
people to accept the monarchical principle as embodied in the Hanoverian 
regime. On the other band the ayftcm ol representation was further from 
resting on a popular basis la Scotland even than in Hngland, alike in 
municipal and national affairs. The record of what was achieved under 
these drcumstuncer is a tribute at once to the intellectual consistency and 
to the practical good sense cf the Scottish people, and Dr. Meilcle deserves 
the thanks of all students of sociology for the skill with which he lias set 

it forth. J.O. 



THK FAMILY AND EDUCATION. 

Thb PaiMiTtVB Family as as Educational Agkkcy. Ily Arthur James 
Todd, Ph.D , of the Department of Sociology, University of Illinoia. 
New York and London : 0. P. Putnam’s Sous. xprj. j /6 net. 

" TUK family has changed its form and function many times lu the course 
of its age-long evolution. The indication* are that it it changing now and 
will continue to change in tea pen ic to changes in general social needs and 
In the alignment ol social Institution*. Neither is there anything discon- 
certing in the fact that the family never has been the type and foundation 
of all education. If, owine to changes in the industrial and religious world, 
the family is losing much of its educational significance, this simply means 
that wo must find other sanction# and oilier bat«s in its place. Prom the 
very fact that the family in times past ban shown itoelf so variable and 
flexible, ure we not warranted in looking for such new adjustments In its 
form and content as to maka it an increasingly vsluahle social Institution ?" 

Such Is the argument of Dr Todd’s well-Umod study In developing 
it he cites sufficient anthropological literature to make a gool case against 
the primitive family as being anything mote than so economic and biologic 
Institution. The uncritical compilations ot Feathciman, however, ore not 
worth citation. The long account of parental and filial relations- a difficult 
subject— la an excellent piece of work. Tb« same may be auid of the 
analysis of lire aims, content, and methods of primitive education, It Is 
cleat Ural, throughout, education has been u group-concern, or state- 
department, primarily. " Primitive parenthood brought with It, ptr it, 
no capacity for maintaining the child’s life or giving him adequate and 
fitting nurture. Tire child was regarded as a fiayibfng, or a merchantable 
Ihtng, or a tiling out of which service might be extracted." The family 
is no more the type and boots of education, than it is of the State itself. 
But In one o* other of its forms it is nocwaarlly n part of the scdal order j 
necessarily also it exert* some educational influence. The business of 
practical sociology is to keep this at least innocuous. 

A, B. CRAWL* v. 



AZTHC, INCA, AND MAYA. 

Th* Myths os Mexico and Prtno. By Lewis Spence. London : 0- G. 
Ha trap and Co , 1913. 7/6 net. 

Tu*»* i? something unique about the civilisation which Spain lound-and 
destroyed- in Central America. In language, religion, art ami architecture, 
it waa aelf-nude, and long isolation emphasised its specific character. And 
in the myths and beliefs of Mexico and Peru ’’ we ore also struck with the 
strangeness and remoteness alike of their subject-matter and the type of 
thought which they present.” Mr. Spence is on enthusiast on the subject 
in which he is our highest authority, and invests his eloquently told story 
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with iui little romantic chain!. It is a long story, (oi he includes in it 
descriptions ol the civilisation, the history and the religion ol the three 
great peoples, yery uselol are the frequent sketches oi the story ol 
arctneolcglcal discovery, a story as fascinating as the myths themselves. 
No better introduction to the general study oi pre-Columbian America could 
be recommended. The book is good, both scholarly and popular. The 
pictures by Gilbert James have caught that curious combination ol the 
pcctic, the cruel and the grotesque, which characterise the Central American 
mind. A. E. CBAWUY. 



iOTEJtvsTiow*!. A nm nun ok amongst Tin Gmuk*. By Marcus Niebuhr 
Tod, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1915. 8/6 net. 

This essay by Mr. Tod. lecturci in Greek Epigraphy at Oxford, wai awarded 
the Conington Prise in 191a and is now reprtntnl in convenient tonn witli 
a useful concordance to the other nuthoritlM on the subject. lu aim j to 
give a complete and accurate view ol the evidence, especially that irorn 
inscription!, us to the occasions and metliods oi arbilrntion among the 
Greek states; and it has been very thoroughly turned out. No Una than 
righly-two inscriptions arc act in order; eonmdcrutiorin ol apace prevented 
the author Ironr reprinting them tn i*lenso, which causes the booh to loae 
somewhat in vividness; but foil reference* are given As, with one 
important exception, the curlier, ina rlption dates torn as lute ns 390 s.c., 
literary aourcen still remain the sole guide lor the earlier period. 

There Is nothing particularly new or striking in the general result* 
arrived at. Arbitration, as every render oi Herodotus and Thncydldes 
knows, was a conception lamriiar to the Greek mind and wss frequently 
invoke.1 by Greek stAteameu But in tire days ol tho City-state, at any 
rate, there was no mean, try which a Mato could be forced to accept 
arbitration, even when expressly prescribed by treaty ; and |**sibly fpr 
thia very remion no attempt was made, s> iu modern treaties, to separate 
off " disputes involving matters of vitnl intnest a* the independence or 
honour oi the contracting parties" Ironr more ordinary causes ot diflerence. 

It will be surpriaing to many readers to find how small a part the 
oracles played in settling disputes between Greek Metre. Mr. Ted is only 
able to quote two coses In which the Delphian onrde is Invoked aa inter- 
state arbitrator. The normal appeal it to another Greek city. Delphi had 
neither the judicial knowledge nor the sense o! prrxidnre necessary for n 
satisfactory court. 

There are many other intermting points ol detail scattered throughout 
the book— such oa the urnrngraienta for providing unpopular urbUnrtoi* 
with safe-conduct* on their wuy borne, snd the discovery oi four rnof tile* 
at Sparta belonging to what seems to have been a hostel lor travelling 
Judges and otliere. A.B 7! 



Grikx ImierUUSU. By W. S. Ferguson. Constable, >913. 8/6 net- 
PnonwsoR FnnOtiSON’a new book consists ot seven lectures on what he 
very suggestively call* the " constitutional development " ol Greece iiom 
the early days of the City-state down lo its absorption in the Reman 
Empire. Successive chapter* deal with the City-State in general, with 
Athens, with Sparta and Plato and Aristotle as its theorists, snd then with 
Alexander, the Ptolemies, the Selendds and tbc Antigonide. Everywhere 
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the most recent lileratnre is laid under contribution and a number ol new 
and inter csl: eg ideas and discoveries brought into the light. 

The leading idea running through the book is that the kingdoms of 
Alexander and his successors formed, not the close but the natural 
continuation and development of Greek poGtical life, The City-state, aa 
p<tri6cd at Sparta and in the political theory of Plato and Aristotle, wan 
incapable of expansion However perfect it might be in itself, it could not 
fall to BHCcumb to the superior strength of outside powers. What was 
needed, therefore, was some means ol enabling it to live on under the new 
conditions, some point of living contact with the territorial kingships into 
whose strong hands the power wai bound to fall. Professor Ferguson finds 
this link in the very fact of kingship itself. All that the City-state needed 
to do was to add a new god to ita Pantheon, a new Protector to ila pattou- 
deities " Deification of rulers, ” he says, " was the Greek method of 
legalising absolutism. " This ingenious and indispensable fiction gave the 
City state a new lease of liie, not only in Greece but in Asia. There Is no 
space to follow Profeseor 1'ergnson'a argument in detail. One quotation 
will beat illustrate how he develops it. 

" The Greeks came to Aala," h* snye, spanking of the Selaucld Kmplte, 
" ' not to send peace but a aword.* They came to fill the continent with 
runliinkrnms little republics, where formerly a dense multitude had lived 
in a state of politicsl lethargy. And curiously enough those who directed 
the dismemberment of Asia into hr more states then even medimrsl 
Germany produced, were the tuli-rS who bud the responsibility for the 
government ©i the whole region. " Sociologists will find much food lor 
reflection in this policy, and the condition of affairs to which it lad. What- 
ever may have been Its fulllngi, both in theory and prettier, It not only 
kept Hellenism olive but led it, is Dr. Stein Ires lately proved to us, to the 
very frontiers ol China. 

But there was one force with which Alexander and his divine suernreora 
did not reckon. There was one among their many peoples to whom the 
deification of kings who an abomination. Protoasor Ferguson does well to 
pause for s moment In his narrative to refer us to the Books of the 
Macxnbew. AXZ, 



Mofrrnsoai Pkincouh aho Paicnca. By E. P. CulverweU. Bell, rgrj. 

3/6 net. 

Round About « Pound a Wane. By Mm. Pernbet Reeves. Bell, 1913. 

a/6 net. 

Thx Mont assort system was developed by Madame Montrssori ns a method 
for giving the opportunity of norms! human development to the poor 
children of a great city. How urgently some such system is needed by 
those children can probably only be realised by thoae who, like Mrs. Pmubcr 
Reeves and her helpers, have investigated the problem of poverty in a 
particular district at first hand, the poverty, that is, not of tbc casual 
worker but of the ordinary labourer. The system is however now being 
considered in this ccuntty apart from its sex-ial advantages and mainly 
from the psychological aide, because the better-off parent is anxious to 
adopt whatever advantage there may be in it for the sake oi his own little 
ones. The book before us is an Instant* of this tendency, it represents 
only one side nf the movemeut stalled by Madame Montessari, a movement 
which is perhaps most clearly expressed by the statement that Madame 
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Montcssoti has used the scsouices ol psychology to cuke the crictaa 
scientific. 

Mndauie Monte' tori pleads eloquently lot the communal nursery, and 
this part ol her work needs eniphasiring at the present moment because 
ol the urgent nature o( the child problem in our mean streets. While 
educationalist* are endeavouring to obtain more money lor advanced 
subjects and keep children longer in Khod. tco little attention is paid to 
what is happening to the children before they enter the school. Delects 
an* set up which me never remedied or remedied only with difficulty and 
which a little care would have obviated; the proper physical basis is not 
attended to; good habits ol mind and body are not started; the children 
are hampered Irom the Mart. Those, il there arc any, who are doubtful 
of this, caunut do better than tend Mr*. Pember Reeves' nnvarntahed 
account ol »hnt lile is like when the lemily Income la £i a week or there- 
about*. The enquiry deals with o particular district in Lambeth-typical 
of how nuny more— and haa spread over Sve years. The hook contains 
interesting budget* and also accounts oi the typical day of several mothers 
ol families ol various siren which 'give furiously to think.* It should be 
read by any who want first-hand evidence a* to how the poor really live. 

" MoutcMori Principle* »ud Practice, *' aa we have said, igaorea all Uii* 
aocml element in the Monteaaori method. At Ihr same time, it i. no iloulit 
imporlant that the method ahould also be oouankred in iu application to 
any children. In *o lar o» it contain*, u it dore contain, ptinciploa and 
general application*, in order that the point* ol special educational 
advantage In this method over other* should be realised. Mr. Culverwcll 
gives a clear account ol Uie method from this point * view and some ussful 
critirismi ol it* details. It is a point uf view which i* nsnled and the book 
ahould be of assistance to many parent* in helping them to Judge ol the 
•yslem. Dut it I* incumbent u|>on those who care lor the intotosu ol the 
children of all daises ol the untion, to leasembsr the other aide ol the 
Mcnteasorl system and to utilise the Interest aroused In It lor the develop- 
ment of a system which ahall give a better chaise# of all-round development 
to the children of our great cities. S.B. 



Tub Pavcaoioov or Ciiud DMloisoMr. By Irving King. With an 
Introduction by John Dewey. University ol Chicago Prow. «9iJ- 
4 /• net. 

Tin* little book is im able fusion oi the author’* own observations and 
experiment* on children with the well-known result* ol Dewey, Stanley 
Hall, and Earl Dames. Attention is wifely drawn to the apeciai difficulties 
Inherent in the use ol the common questionnaire method with children. 
Alter all, there it but one really eficeth-e way to atudy the child : it U to 
become * child again oneself In loving association with children enjoying 
life abundant. Mr. Irving King point* out the rich complexities ol Hie 
child-temperament, the combined simplicity, and yet subtlety of its 
nature. In a word, the child i* an inchoate person >lity, not a bundle 
of chaotic tendencies : the child is, indeed, the father of the man or 
the mother of the woman, but, above oM| the child is itself. But being 
itself it is also a creatare of it* environment; hence the author etrewes 
the need of studying the child in its environment, and not in iaolatiou 
therefrom. The matter ia itch in suggestive observations and nente Inter- 
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p rctations. The style is very readable. We commend tlic book as a 
worthy continuBtor of the excellent works emanating Iran the American 
School ol Child-study. But is it not time that wc had a similar rich crop 
ot works on Adolescent-study— a subject touched upon in the concluding 
chaplets ol the present work. And, thereafter, Maturity-study? And 
why not also, be it added, studies o' mid-life, senescence and old age ? 

An index and bibliography odd much to the useful ness. B. 



BNVinovvrejrr and Efficiency : A Study in tire Record* of Industrial 
Schools and Orphanagea. By Mary lloruci Thomson. (No. i oi 
Birmingham Studies in Social Economics.) Longmans. Cieen and 
Co. */- net. 

Mim Thomson attempts in this little book to establish two pcsitious, flrat 
to reiute the extreme Eugenic view that environment is negligible, and 
secondly, to prove that os compared with interior types of the family, 
Institutional training tins many ad vantage. Por this purpose she has 
investigated the careers of nearly three hundred cases from flve institution*, 
Children’s Emigration Homes, a Home for Boys, and thice Industrial Schools 
(cme for girls). She has also had the record* ol about twenty Glasgow 
children boarded out. Mr. Madge lu the Mendel Journal (1909) lusd 
insisted that it was the degenerate* who made the bad environment. The 
alums did not pioduce degenerate., but the degenerates, alums, and they 
were 1 mutations/ breeding tnia to their degeneracy. Miss Thomson has 
little difficulty in .bowing that iu the gnat majority of the com-, alia 
Investigated, children horn in the worst environment Bud generally from 
bad stock, but brought up in different suifoaodlngs, became useful elttxcns. 
displayed normal efficiency in industry, became In some cases skilled 
workers and in other* rose to poiitioua of trust Aa against the extreme 
position Ukcu by Mr. Mudge, the proof is complete. She is leas saccsMlal 
in the harder Uuk ot defending insutuUoual training. Though tko boms 
is no doubt robbed of urany ol iu advantages when the mother goe» out to 
work, though in the poorest homes the children suffer many hardships, 
they are brought into contact with the life of the world in a way almost 
impossible even in lira bc»l institutions. It depends, as Miss Thomson 
admits, very largely on the head, whether the institution cun fulfil the 
function of tire home. One such she fonml, but 1 suspect they ore very 
rare, nnd even the best have many disadvantages. While on the other 
hand, very lew even ol the poorest, least capable, and most vicious mothers 
are without affection for their children. In this case, Miss Thomson’s 
figures prove little. Even supposing the institution allowed the best results 
lu industrial efficiency, the starving ol the affections might remain aa a 
permanent loss through life. S. H. Swihny. 



English Indubious or mu Middle Ago*. By L. P. Sulwuann, B.A., 
F.S.A. Constable, 1913. 6/6 net 

Mb. Salzmaxn takes the principal English Industrie-: oue by one, and 
sketches their local distribution and historical development in the Middle 
Agw, Mining of various minerals, quarrying, metal-working, pottery, 
cloth-making, feather-making, brewing, ore dealt with, not exhaustively, 
but in s brief and fairly cBectivc rfsnmt. Mr. Solanann’a book will be o 
valuable aid to students who are already engaged in the pnrauil of industrial 
history, bat we uouht whether it will inspire cuthor-iosm in thoae not 
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already interested. He ha* evidently retd widely and noted peraeveringly, 
but he has not the llluminatine touch of sympathy and insight that can 
give significance even to the most forbidding historical material and rntke 
the reader feel it part of the unfolding etory of human development. Mr. 
Salnnaun gives us however u readable and interesting sketch of the various 
mining industries, particularly of that carious institution, "a date within 
a state," the Cornish Stannaries, and a picturesque account of the gold 
and silversmith* and the pewterers. In the chapter on cloth-making he 
does not allude to the artistic skill of nuns In the manufacture of rich 
studs for ecclesiastical purposes, and he ignores that sociologically interest- 
ing transition, the passing of the loom from the hands of women to those 
of men. The chapter on the Control o! Industry Is slight is texture and 
Includes no reference to Mr, Unvrin’s " Industrial Organisation," which 
though ostensibly devoted to a period later than that coveted by the 
present work, would probably have been of service. It should be said, 
however, that Mr. SaUmsnn’s view of Industry lias a certain freshnaa; he 
is not obsessed by the independent craltarauu, and brings out the inct 
of the antiquity of wage-work, t.g., in the Cornish mlnai (p. 70), and he 
shows lhal the srntiuient.il assumption that medieval work was always 
honest and of good quality is without foundation in fact (p. aw). We 
greatly regret the volume of historical material collected by Mr. fkilttasnn, 
which, as be tells us In his Introduction he is iinnhle to publish, owing to 
the difficulty tnd expense of publishing similar works in this country. 
The pro|«tcd volume would have undoubtedly been a valuable contribution 
to knowledge, and we hope eireumstonres may yet permit it to see the 
light. 



Social Phoomm in Cowmktoiurt Buaore. Dy Frcdk. A. Ogg. Mew 
York : Macmillan, 191*. 6/6 net. 

Pnontssou Ooo bus set out to answer the following question : "Wherein 
and to what extent are the condition* amidst which the average European 
of today livea and works more conducive to welfare and happiness than 
were the conditions surrounding Ills ancestors of the third and fourth and 
even of the first and second gcueistlou itmoved?’’ HJa rapid survey 
touches lightly on the iflth century background, and curries us over all 
the main lines of social reconstruction in every Kuropean country daring 
the last iso yesrr. Some -wild soy that his assumption of greater welfare 
and happiness itself wants proving, but at leant in the various adaptations 
—the limitation of monarchy by constitutions, the ever widening franchise, 
the greater facilities for education and the treatment of disease— even down 
to the acceptance of the principle of social insurance— we see the encroaching 
rale of the many over the minds of individual statesmen. Sympothy may 
he imperfect, and ronremious grudging, but s conspectus of Butupesn 
effort such as riofcssor Ogg gives ns proves that the psychological expan 
Sion of the people’s influence is universil. And that fact is perhaps the 
best argument for their well-faring. As to happiness, that is after all lew 
a’ goal than n bye-pnxluet. Professor Ogg, however, does not argue hts 
thesis. He merely epitomises historical facts and leaves them to speak for 
themselves. Special interest attaches to the chapters on the Spread of 
Social Insurance and Wages and Savings for their comparative records and 
statistics. For these student* who desire to know more of the trees when 
they have grasped the lk of the forests, a selected bibliography of some 
450 volumes has been included. P - M - 
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Amkhcax .Socialism or ran Prese>?i Day. Ity Jessie Wallace Hugbnn, 
Ph.D. John Lane, 19x2. 5/. net- 

ALL who are desirous of a detailed and comprehensive knowledge of where 
Socialism stands today in America will echo Mr. Sporgo's appreciative 
welcome to this volume. That the Scdallat vote reached over £aj,coo in 
the 1911 election* U not forgotten, nor the presence of Mr. Victor Berger in 
Congress, but information regarding the local strength anil influence of tire 
different Socialist and Labour organisations, with their differing views nnd 
their agreement* for common action— their "means of grace and their hope 
of glory’'— ia hanl for outsiders to come by, and Mias Hugitnn's admirable 
study and rtsumd will prove of great service to tire social student. 



Tits MODERN Prison Coriucoicm : » 0 borax. Rkvikw nr Oon PiuMf. 

Svsror. By R. P. Quinton, M.D. Mncmlllon, ion. $ 1 - net. 

Tin title of this book is somewhat misleading. The sub title is lea* so, 
ior it point* to the bet that it to " our," that is, the English, system tlrnt 
is under review. Even so, there it not much about the curriculum. There 
am a few excumlona into American systems; which i» unfortunate, for tlio 
sutlror U not nell informed ort the subject. The book is likely to please 
British prison administrators and those who take their opinions from 
official aourcea; but it contributes little that ia original to the subject of 
the treatment of criminals. It ia, however, of some value to have, an we 
have here, an admission on the part of an ox-prUon official that a large 
proportion of the inmate* of our prism* should not have been sent there. 
This, of course, was already well known by all Who have studied the 
subject ; bnt it is JuM as well to have It written down in a book which 
contains nothing calculated to wound the susceptibilities of British 
administrators and officials. When we have relieved the prisons of the 
feeble-minded, inebriate* and vagrants, then. Dr. Quinton seems to think, 
the prison staffs will be free to turn to nnd reform ouch of the real criminals 
a* are refotmabie. But he give* no evidence of arty cleat notion of lire way 
In which this Is lo be done, fie doe* Indeed make some excellent remarks, 
a*, for instance, that the criminal's will generally need* strengthening not 
weakening. But lie ho* no condemnation for the ryntrin which tends to 
weaken ralbcr than strengthen ‘be will. He apparently does not recognise 
that «uch is the tendency of the prison system. Moreover, lie octunlly 
commits himself to the statement that the general effect of the existing 
system of remissions and "progressive atnget" ia "to place arch prisoner's 
fate to a large extent in hi* own bands." A person who can write like 
this i* hardly a serious contributor to the study of correctional method*. 
Dr. Quinton approve* of the Ronrtal system but casta at Elmira, with its 
probably longer average ofconfiucmeut and moie thought out and elaborate 
system, the curious gibe of "quick-change methods." lie seems to be 
unaware of the fact that the Elmira Reformatory is for first offenders in 
felony between 16 and 30 years of age. He condemns our fine-or-imprison- 
ment metheds of dealing with inebriates ; but it is somewhat disappointing 
that a medical man of his experience has nothing to suggest by way of 
improvement on our inebriate reformatories. However, the bonk i« well 
written. The publisher’* port ia very well done. And, after all, it is worth 
having the cooperation of the estimable ex-governor of Holloway Prison 
in tile effort to save a vast army of unfortunate people from the present 
insensate folly of being pawed in and out of prison. A. Sv. J. 
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Tin CnimniN in nir. Shadow. By Rroest K. Coalter. Bale, 1013, 
61 - net. 

This 1b the book of a practical worker iu the Children’* Courts of New York, 
anil us such demands the attention of those who are still unfamiliar with 
American methods ci dealing with juvenile offenders. During the last lew 
years, however, English educationists and criminologists have nbsoibed 
so many ideas from the United Stairs, that for some the value of the present 
volume may be found rather In the suggestive anecdotes ol which it is fnll 
than in its theoretical arguments. 

In dealing with the causes of crime among* the young, Mr. Coulter 
sea the danger of attaching exclusive blame to the parent, the child, or 
the State, but in certain passages ho seems to suggest that the Slate is 
possessed ol certain abstract rights awl duties independent of the feelings 
of the individuals of which it ia composed and to such suggestion* many 
may lake exception. It is nl»o a little doubtful whether Mr. Coulter 
01 ns id era that the community ns a whole should be taught geed behaviour 
nr mrrely forced into It. Although Muting emphatically that parents are 
belter than Institutions, and that friendship and not law ia needed in 
dealing with young offenders, ho seems in special coats to side most 
unexpectedly with the law and to suggest the meat drastic theories of legal 
Interference between the parent and the child. The fact that Inns which 
aim at emptying workhouse* awl jail* may leave as many state parasite* 
as before their enactment, mw.ir to be entirely ignored There are al*n 
pMiugcs lu which the community and the coinrnmer are treated somewhat 
unscientifically as two separate eln- rea of persona, and in another chapter 
the line between "property rights" and "human rights" is not pttfatp* 
•'» dear awl obvious as we are lr*l tu suppose 

In the simpler and more practical parts Mr. Coulter'* word* are easier 
to understand and are of considerable value. The Importance of satisfying 
Ihr spirit of adventure lie* wry near the icot of many offence*, and the 
writer deal* ably with Ure unwholesome stimulus ol many cinematograph 
entertainment* and suggests the advisability ol using waste land, cither 
permanently or temporarily, ne playing Helds uuder a trained aupervisor. 
Mr. Coulter advocate* strongly the ayateui <>l groups of cottage* a* hone* 
for children who come under the rate of the State, but it is rather 
disappointing to find that he condemn* homework a* leading to overstrain 
and long hours, and looks forward to the day when all will be forced lo 
work in lactone*, it is also rather ilrflicult to reconcile the writer's 
appreciation of the value of the home with the amount of intrusion and 
investigation which he annul era neersmry; the raier.i* of our English Idea 
of bouse still enrol V«| the idea of individual responsibility, and this is not 
often fostered by State inspection and State regulation. Mr. Coulter layB 
emphasis on tire Importance of providing all workmen with cottages near 
their work, and also suggests the ndvisibility of affixing the landlord's 
name in email but clear letters over all alum property and tenements- -a 
proposition strongly objected to by American landlord*. 

In the latter part of the book the writer predict* the usefulntw of psycho- 
pathy in raising the level of the normal child, by improving hie environment 
and in alleviating moral as well aa physical suffering; he considers that 
the scientist has now clesrly shown what can le done to improve health, 
and that it remain.* lor the legislator to safeguard the child from *tuntcd 
growth and premature work without ncccraarily bringing starvation on the 
family. A wider appreciation of the teal meaning of religion will also, he 
hopes, play a considerable part in expediting these reforms. Perhaps the 
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meat interesting part of the whole book is a chapter in which Mr. Coulter 
gives a short account of the already famous "Big Blether" movement In 
New York. The big brother works by suggestion ratha than by platitudes 
and patronising, and acts np to the definition of a friend as " a idler wot 
know* all about yer and likes yer Jest the same " Cvnn. B. Ahdjuws. 



Ocn Village Homes : Peaamn Conditions and Rkmediss. By Hugh 
Aronson, M.A. Mnrby, rgrj. a/6 net. 

No one with a knowledge of the countryside will disagree with Mr. 
Aronson’s statement of its present condition in regard to labourers' 
cottages, and the Impelling need of re-maktag Bugland in Hurt fundament- 
ally important quarter. But ranting to some of the proposed remedies, 
there will he diferrncc of opinion, especially in regard to the noccsslty for 
a regulated minimum wage, with which Mr. Aronson doc* not concur', 

Tho book has an individual note, aud its writer clearly is not only a 
student of runil condition* but a keen lover of mini life. Some of the 
references to the skill requited in country employment* will serve at a 
corrective of the prejudice that regard* Industrial efficiency as confined to 
town workshops. A dtefxhreted, hearty-faced countryman, with a bunch 
of wild Ilowct* stuck in lire band of lain battered felt hat and a hedge stake 
in his hand- such a Uviug relie of a departed age i* still Incidentally to be 
eaoountered ulong remote hwlge-stde* though he get only 13/ - a week and 
cannot writ# or mad, may yet be a very highly skilled and aagucioua pereon, 
with a reserve of human qualities entitling him to cordial respect. Mr. 
A toamn hn* evidently met the ooiigenpii of this type, and hi* emphasis on 
their high skill as "agrirnltmal artisans" Is u timely reminder in this 
over-urbanised age. Lord Ilenry llenbnck contributes a sympathetic 
preface to the book, and there are 0 serin of scrvfceeble appendices 

X 
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FRENCH. 

" The Sociological Conceptual ol Punishment “ is the subject of a long 
article by l>r. Sterer in I-\ Rxvim Iktbsiutionau db Sociologib tor 
October. Considering, after the manner of M. Simmel, what punishment 
is in all societies and periods apart from its particular manifestatioiii. and 
thus reducing it to its okelcton, the author cornea to the conclusion that it 
in a device for pieventing social disintegration Of this he points out tbnt 
there is more danger In uncivilised communities, in which such an act aa 
eating some oocnestlble that is sacred to the monarch may lead to the 
suudeiiog of social bonds, than in civilised notions, in which the division 
of labour so apodal iscs the individual that he fits into no aoctety but his 
own. and therefore does not aeclc to get away from it. Under the primitive 
conditions the criminal, or ultra-individualist, could find sanctuary la 
another group. Now, owing to the International atnuclurdlaatloa of industry 
and conduct, he cannot count on hospitality in a foreign land, unlcso his 
individualist acts are of a political nature, and therefore belong to the 
category of non-atandardiwv:! procedure, Dr. Semi goes on to demonstrate 
that social stability U endangered, nowaday*, not by actual crime*, but by 
the will to commit them, which is contagious. Therefore it is the Judge’s 
duty, not to deul out so much punishment for an much crime, but to find 
out how much ill-will there Is in the given esse. In view of the antipathic- 
that tie no* arising between employer and workman, the article should 
receive attention In tbe same number Or Krurnme continue* his r**mtna- 
lion of John Stuart Mill's liberalism. At the end of bla paper he emphasises 
Mill's doctrine that society would be the belter for "the Moelsionsatiou" 
of the individual at the expense of the mere multiplication ol Individuals 
The interest of the November Issue is narrowed down to afloieetaUon and 
proportional representation in France, but It broadens out into the socio- 
logical field of thought in a chapter oo the nature snd limits of modesty from 
A inane at ik&iteU by Profewor Robert Michels, who finds tint "modesty is 
variable and dissociable according to profeaion, education, temperament 
and environment"; and that It may disappear and reappear In the same 
individual by turns. As illustrative example* he mentions tbe covering 
of the mouth and the occiput among Arab women, the objection of European 
working folk to wearing evening drew, and the shams of the aitlst's model 
in tbe presence of spectators who are not engaged In life study. 



The land reformer and the feminist may be adviaed to rad a brochure 
entitled Lai «*cl*r At /irrmtfrer which appeals in the series of La MosAi 
Social for November. It show* how the b*Jeto-thoiand problem is being 
solved on the American continent by the formation of professional groups 
of " farmeresses," of which there are no fewer than 730 ia Ontario alone, 
although the movement started only in 1898. In the States as many as 3 » 
unions were formed in 1909 and 1910, and there are now 730 of them in all. 
The author relates how similar ansreintiana have been hounded, within tbe 
last few years, in Belgium, France, Poland, Hungary— almost everywhere 
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bat England have multiplied with extraordinary rapidity : and by means 
of technical conferences, lecture*, libraries, magazines and other educational 
agencies, including even dunces .md dramatic performances, have made 
country life at once Interesting, educative, anil prosperous. The whole 
pamphlet makes lively reading; and it doses with an account of the 
international congresses held, respectively, at Cotoiado Springs in 1911. 
Lethbridge (U.S.A.) iu 191a, and Ghent in 1913, which ought to give new 
courage to everyone who deplores rural depopulation. The other autumn 
additions to this extremely useful act ol monograph* are L' Egypt c et 
l‘ Association AgrtcoU, by M Joseph Ribet, L’Ensalgnenunt minager .mi 
AngtcUm 11 c* Ecassc. by Mine, Jeanne Mona, ami Lot Ecotes de SirvanU* 
en Belgique ft on Hollands, by Mme Auguste MoH-Weiu, whose enquiiy 
waa a thsnklera task; for, opart from nursery and housewifery schools, 
she found that tlic cducatioiial institutions that ahe was in aeaieh ol were 
practically nou-cxisteut in Belgium, ond were repicaentcd by only one 
establishment In Holland 

The October and November numbers of U Sciknck Sikiaix are studies 
of the Lc Play and I>r Tourville methods of sociological Investigation by 
M. ChniuueuU and M. Dcxampa respectively, not a paragraph of which 
any sociologist In this country can afford to neglect. Anyone who wishes 
to hare legislation and eomal construction hosed on facts anil carried 
through on scicnti&c linos, should mustoi these two treatises Iroiu cover 
to cover. 



The Rivtm db MiTAriiYtiQUB nr i>« MonAUt (or November is a mono- 
graph ou Henri loincai* ns philosopher, mathematician, astronomer, and 
physicist. Mr. L. Bntnschvlgg, who writes the fust section, lepreitenta him 
as s man who had a very keen scientific conscience. Ill i'auauM cl ficrfvrrini 
he wrote, " In this world of ralativftiea every certitude Is u He." Ho 
regarded the pursuit of truth, ire are told, its n sublime anil inspiring 
contest In which nature anil the mind me engaged in ceaseless conflict. 



GERMAN 

lu u remarkable paper ou "Asthenic Infantilism among Women," which 
appears in the Ancutv ren Kambn-u. Ggnsuxciurrs-BiotociB for October, 
Dr. MaUiikk vou Keninlt* argues that hlthrito Intellect uid education has 
been given mninly to ivcsncu who have a tendency to infantilism, which 
she define* as development thnt falls ehort, In oue or more directions, ol 
what It should be nt a given age. She think* thnt if social selection did not 
favour higher education only in the case ol women in whom the sex instinct 
1* ill-developed, there would be many more mothers who took a delight in 
hminwotk than there are now Infantilism among women iu the form <t 
hysteria she attributes to the primitive education tliey receive, whereas 
Jsnct end Anton argue that it is ccmtitutioual. She points out that on 
the higher level* of cnltore hysteria never snail* a crowd, and attacks only 
three individuals whose education has been childish. Not until worncu 
have for some generations enjoyed the same educational advantage? os men 
have done, does she believe that an;- definitive statements ought to be made 
ss to the incompatibility of metherheod and intellectual work. Iu an 
article entitled Sosiilcf Au/steigen iu rasunhyglmischcr BesUhung, Dr. 
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TheUhaber b’iows that increase is taking plate in only hall ol the Jewish 
population o! Beilin, while in only one-third of the other hall are mote than 
two children per family being produced. He traces this movement bach to 
the year 1835, and reckons that the Beilin Jew* are tc-day bringing into the 
world only enough child ten to replace twothirds of the existing families. 
With these revelations the author couples the significant fact that the taxes 
paid by Jew* lu the city rose, between 189a and tpaj, front 317 M. to 355 M. 
per head, although many of the richest Jewish families became Christian, 
within that paid, or migrated to Charlottenhnrg, Gruntwald, Sch&ne- 
betg and Wilmcridorf. In another article, on the diminishing nativo 
population of Australia, Dr. Ernst Schultro contradict* most of the 
disparaging notions that Europeans cherish with regard to these people. 
He statea that they are not degenerate, bnt backward; that they are not 
unable to count or to appreciate jokes : and tltat many of them are beautiful, 
inaggreaive, modest and polite. He admits, however, that the women 
have such a hatd life that they die nt a much earlier age than the tneu. 
Dr. Schultzs’, paper may he put beside that by Mr. Splller iu the October 
number ol the Sociological RaiUw. 



To the OctaUi, November, and December issues 0 1 the Potuiscit- 
AscriiRoroLOOieoii Kevu* Dr. .Schtmdt-CibicUenfels contribute* Hire* 
article* on the regeneration of tlte potutaut, the knight, and the citken class 
respectively. HI* Ideal is that »U* nobility should devote themselves 
entirely to military and governmental office*, that there should be a 
numerous peasantry of pure Oainun race, and that the townsmen should 
be content with modest gulim and avoid plutocracy. One of the moans 
which he recommends for the accomplishment of that object is the driving 
of the Jews out of live community. On all cIiumi h* Inculcate* a high sium 
of duty that (i a good deal out of harmony wlfli modern Industrial coodltlona 
and educational standard*. Thus bo hid* the landoivtmn keep the couutry 
folk well under dMcIpline, and aet them a good example from both the 
morel und th* wethetlc vl-w-poiiit. Ptom (lie lobouters he would exact 
love and rrepecl for the lonl. Palling tliese he would at leost have them 
assume u uon-couteiuptuoiw attitude. To tile Deccinbet issue Heir Km 11 
Horat contrihute* a paper on Genie mid Boars, in which he claims that 
ouly the Aryan race are capable of achieving progreas io culture, that only 
the Germans fully represent the Aryan men to-day, and that wherever 
genius and energy are lacking, as, he alleges, In the Romance countries, 
the German element In the population hns died out. In the course of the 
article he remarks thst self-depredation serves no good purpose. Dr. 
Chattert oii-H(U writes an alatntliig paper on degeneration, m which he 
stale* that the welfare of the individual is incompatible with that ol the 
race, which cau be maintained only at the cost, among Individuals, of 
suffering and sacrifice that beggar* Imagination. He gives statistic* to 
show that although the death-rate ha* gone down within the last thirty 
years, the Illness-rate has gone up; but he has not allowed for the better 
system of registration ol cases which treatment in public Institutions has 
brought ebout. 



In the V res txljshrswth «trr ffin W tHHEf'scium.tCKB Philosothib cxd 
S oitotcore lor the last quarter of 19:3, Ur. Sauerbeck continues his treatise 
Pom H'jren der XVistenuhafl, the conclusion of which is that the knowledge 
of reality U built on bath perception und belief by means of science and art 
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respectively. The next article, which is an answer to the question Gibt ts 
intitthi EtkentUnisf, oilcis 8 striking contrast to this epistemology and 
that of Profcawr Bergson. The author, Dr. Moritz Schllck, maintains that 
knowing is essentially a precede oi comparison ol concepts, which represent 
repetition of what has already happen ed,«*iot artistic manipulations of it 
into something new. Mystic contemplation, which consists in tliinkiug 
and living cncxK into the objects on which one ia meditating, brings one 
no sense of contrast at all, and cannot therefore 1* called knowledge. If 
that were the case then every animal would he a better philosopher than 
any man Dr. Moritz traces the idea that intuition is a source o! knowledge 
to the child's method of learning by touching and holding things which has 
given rise to the words "grasp” and "seize'' as epistemological tenns. 



Alao received :-L ’Action nationals (Augusl-Septcuibei-October) ; La 
Music Sochi. A nnalcs (September , October, .November) ; bulletin da 
I'lnstitut dt SocUIoru Solvoy, No, n8 ; fiul/sNn it la sialUfue g/n/rclt 
da h Franca (October). 



ITALIAN. 

UtVIOTA lOTHMAZtONAUl DRI SCUKKB IOGULI I DWUl'UNI AOBIUAKIB. 
(Published monthly by Ihe Italian Catholic Sceisty for Scientific Studies.) 
September ; Sig. Toniolo continues his monograph on political ami tdinlnU- 
tiutive problems of the Age of Constantine,— Frol. Amando Cnstiov.cjo 
contribute* a abort paper ou the writing* of Marcelllno Meneude* y Playo, 
" Oloiia ver* della Spagnu.”— Hlgnor C. Orllli continues his papers on 
colonial experiments In Neo-Latin Africa. October : Sig. Grill! continue, 
his pspers on colonial experiments in Africa. Big, Bailie l'astens con- 
tinue* hi* account of hi* travel* in Germany as an emlssaiy of the Baltic 
Mission, and Incidentally give* s dimming description of the beautiful 
town of HlMesbeiiD. — Doctor G. De Manro wiile. on the shifting of indirect 
taxation November : Sig. Coraanego write* on the railway industry in 
Italy — Sig. 0 Biuguiei continues his study of tlie Agio Romano and civic 
customs.— Prof. Toniolo continues his study ol the Age of Constantine. 



ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

Thu Akuuon Joust tm or Sociology. The September number contains 
an article ou The Sphere of Pecuniary Kalualfe*, by Charles II Cooley, 
which den la ably with the psychological and moral Uctot* which ate being 
recognized more and more In the study of values. An aitfclc by Maurice 
Pannelee, on the possibilities oi an Introductory Course to the Social 
Sctenus. furnishes some prarlieal suggestions for s school course which 
emphasize the fundamental unity of auch studies as ethics, psychology, 
phfloaophy, religion and Jurisprudence which ate not usually directly 
connected with Social Science. This will be a serious question for 
educationists in the near future and Mr. Parmelee's remarks deserve careful 
attention. 

In the November number there is an excellent article on Tht Social 
F unction o / KeUgton, Mr. Ellwood draws attention to the importance of n 
positive and constructive religion : he dismisses the pica of mclaphva-.cal 
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difficulties by pointing out the metaphysical assumptions which a to made 
every day in education, such, for example, as our belief that we do not 
dwell in a rigid universe, but con shape the destinies of the future. The 
positive value ol religion is as iiupoitanl as education, and thete is no 
reason why the validity of mcffphysicnl postulates should hinder us mote 
in the one than in the other. Religion his too often been confused with 
Theology and Mythology, which may be essential parts in certain 6 tages 
of evolution, but, like intellectual attempts at the interpretation o! religion, 
appear and disappear. Professor Ames’ definition of religion os "participa- 
tion in the ideal values of social consciousness," ia perhaps the meat 
comprehensive, although even the partial and one-sided definition of such 
materialistic-moniaU ns Ward cuutaiu valuable suggestions. Mr. Ellwood 
contends that the Social reconstruction of the future must unit largely 
on the teaching and activities of the Church, and tfcut, until a Church exists 
that is etlective, social law and government, science and education, will not 
do much to give u» a social life that is harmonious eml truly progressive 
or a human life that ia mutul und truly aatiafying. 

Tlicre is a good and well-balanced article cm Social Science and H 9 urf 
Labor Want 1, by Mr. Yurroa, and a catelul etudy of some of the cMentinl 
rrluliun* between Sociology and Ptycholegy, by Mr. Lcuba, deals chiefly 
with mystical tendencies involvlug ideas of religion and uiugic Two other 
articles are also of conridtrabla value One byMr. Woodson The Sorts I WaiU 
0 1 Ungnlded Perianal Ability, which suggcnU a mote psychological, and 
at the same time mote prsiticul, education, loniWilug in the future a better 
picparatiou for the choice of a career. The other, by Mr. Ash, on liic Cannes 
which determine u Community's Lethargy or Energy, Mr. Alh deals with 
the mulls of communism, the hypertrophy of institutionalism, the cneeta 
of a preponderance of elderly men in places of authority and ol an undue 
reverence for part achievements. Considerable atrnaa is laid on the ivmovul 
of attimil! or goals ol achievement, aoructlmea Irom physical, social, or 
economic Isolation, but especially from lire growth of tho* forma of 
Industry I11 which emphanis and attention muit be directed to processes 
rutber than to purpose*. It Is now generally recognised that such forms 
of Industry involve n far greater strain of corudotu aflwt than those in 
which the individual is working for a definite end and in which the motive 
is interest In the outcome. Psychology to-day is proving the troth ol 
Luther's weirds that "only slaves die of overwork." 



In tiro PoriTKAt Scisrec* Qu»wxitxi.v for September there is a grad 
historic*] article on Syndicalism In America, by Louis Levine The rival 
socialistic policies of revolution and of " boring from within " are well 
outlined, uud the parallel growth of an exaggerated class i-unseiousuca* 
and of attempts at co-uperatiou between capital and labour, are also ably 
dealt with. 

Mr. W. A. Dunning has an interesting article on the German /drallsU. 
Humboldt's Ideas on the Limits of the Activity of the State arc dearly 
outlined; his insistence on thr idea oi the utnte as a means, with negative 
duties only, is compared with the theories of Milton, Locke and Voltaire 
The evils of turning energy, which should be used for self-development, to 
prescribing rules for others, ia well expounded, and leads up to the idea 
that the mast progressive slate consists of individuals chafing against the 
fetters of external control and gradually seeking their remora!. In the 
latter part of the article Hegel’s mete abstract idea of Will is discussed, and 
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his glorification of the state is contrasted with his want oi sympathy with 
the will of the people ns represented by n popular assembly. Mr. Dunning 
aura* up the effects o( the psychological analysis and greater scientific 
precision of Kant, Fichte and Hegel as follows : | Jj The idea of will ns the 
ultimate element in polities and law was developed to its ntmot-t limits, 
(a) Contract, os the formula through which the individual will creates 
social and political authority, received tlse highest degree of philosophical 
finish. (3) The gradual decline of the contract theory took place owing to 
Hegel's exaggerated views on the importance of the state und ol poltticul 
anthority. (4) The doctrine of nationality as a fundamental principle of 
political organization was generally acknowledged. 



Thi I NTxnN ation m. Joubnal os Ethics (or October Ik au excellent 
number. In an interesting article on Christian UlMcJ and flu /deal of 
Nationality, Mr Barbour suggests that the twentieth century may combine 
the rational, and therefore somewhat cosmopolitan, drought oi the 
eighteenth century with the romantic movement of the nineteenth. The 
New Testament teaching dees not necessarily imply a Tolstoyan I relief that 
it is impossible to combine Christianity with patriotism. There in little 
doubt that before long Ml. Angell'a theories of war will become known to 
e.ciyonc aud finance, which oftcu favoured war, will be u strong factor in 
favour ol pence; but in this teudency Mr. Harbour secs considerable danger. 
Cosmopolitanism is leading to class -concentration, and this will Ire an oven 
more uncontrollable clement than the national patriotism of otd : II 
patriotism hits to unite all classes in the bonds of nationality it I* doubtful 
whether any kind of International authority will achieve this. In cosmo- 
politanism, Mr. Harbour arcs a tendency to level down u« well as revel up, 
a tendency towards a standardisation of cheupuaw lather than of excellence, 
and In the decay ol patriotism many wholesome rtsttuluU seem to (all 
away, it is In International sympathy, ratter than lu coamopolitanUm, 
that we ore likely to preserve a wholesome rivalry between country uod 
country, rather than between dess aud class 

In an article on fhr UtgtUan Concept of the State and /luUvMuittfim, 
Mr. flhcltou suggests that the philosophic view ot the sutc is often 
construed as far too favourable to what is commonly known as Socialism. 
The underlying oasumption of the Hegelian aiguiueut appeals to be tliat 
when n system la so established that resistance in useless aud criticism 
futik, the loss of liberty entailed is not really felt. Green's respect lea 
government was certainly not deduced from the mode in which It wok 
carried on, and yet, while the individual's obligation to the state was 
emphasized, tire state’s obligation to the individual was practically ignored. 
Mill's Justification for interference can l>o stretched indefinitely If we accept 
Green's idea of tlie General Will. Mr. Shelton considers that many are 
obsessed by this Hegelian iilen, and that the differences between State 
control a ad 8ocial control are no* sufficiently recognized. He suggests 
that in the idea of the General WU 1 , there arise* n mystical concept with 
no clear and intellectual meaning, and that, although tlie paternal state 
may be defended as a practical necessity, there is no ideal behind it and 
state craft ahould be reduced to a minimum 

In an article on The Ob/sct and Mods of Moral Judgment, Mr. Mukeiji 
«■ tends that while Martineau's ethical position requires modification in 
detail, it remains the most faithful interpretation of our moral consciousness. 
Agreeing thut desires aud ends are inseparable, he uphold* Murtincou's 
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theory that de»ires (or cuds) ore i4Qod in lUemsdva. and not goed because 
of 7 he end or saimMtrm b onum. The writer alio upholds Martinrac*s other 
contention, that tlie character of our desires are known by intuition rather 
than experience, arguing that an appeal to consequences is really only ->n 
appeal to other deilres intuitively discerned. An evolution c l morality 
furni un-morality can only be explained by a metaphysical legerdemain, 
which is us sell-destructive as the attempt to evolve mind out of mere 
sensations. After nn analysis of Sidgwick’s criticism of Mart mean 'e scale 
of higher and lower springs of conduct, Mr. Miilcoji contend* that moral 
progress consists in straightening out the scale; it dees not discredit 
mt unionism, hut merely proves that moral progress has been Isigely a 
progress from error to truth rather than from truth to truth Martineau’s 
theory, he considers, may be qualified in two ways : (i) That there are 
exceptions to the general rank of impulses but that these exceptions ore 
intuitively discerned, and (a) that there i» an order of springs of equal rank. 
These qualifications, however, are merely supplementary, and in no way 
destroy the main proportion that there is a graduated scale of springs of 
conduct intuitively discerned. 

The Prontdings 0 / the Con) none* 0/ Legnl mu) 5ocfaI Philosophy will 
also be fouud of eonsldeiuble interest. Mi. Pound suggest* that Uic 
present complete separation of Law and Philosophy mow from three causes : 
|i) The need for a science of law, is) a reaction against abuses due In the 
philosophical method when it held complete sway, and (j) the need ol 
stability qgd n consequent call for analytical rather than phtlcaopblnil 
method Several fruiUul fields of study ore outlined In the region of 
Psychology oud Jurisprudence; as Mr. Pound poiuU out, the law is ripe 
for Influence from outside, and the philosophic jurist non Id give foira ami 
consistency to the ehauges Uist must Inevitably toke place. Tl» report 
of the MOOMdinis of the conferenco couUlns paper. by Felix Adler aud 
several others, all of considerable interest both to the stuileut ol juneprad- 
er.ee snd to the psychologist. 



Tna Mi in isr for Octoboi contains an Interesting article ou Vu Accessi- 
bility 0/ fluddhdl Lor s to the ChrUffun Evangelists, by A. J. lidinunds, 
and also a good article on Christian Blemtnll in the llhngavadgili, by 
Richard C-utbe. It is interesting to note that unlike the Sdukhya-Ycgs, 
the nhaeavadgiU iccoguixes a soul which costumes to all eternity as s 
ncpsrmte conix-ioun existence, and which maintains its individuality even 
III the presence of Clop. Mr. Gatbc also points out two further agteeinenU 
between the Braga vndgttt and Christian views. («) Faith in God’s love to 
man aud in his mercy and forgiveness of sins arising therefrom. («) The 
requirement laid upon man of faithful love to Ood. Mr. Loriwer’a theory 
of s Christian influence 011 the Bhagavadgttfi ond of the acquaintance of 
its author with the New Testament is not credited, and Mr. Garbo come* to 
the conclusion that the BhagavadglM should be chatactciued as au out- 
growth of genuine Indian religious feeling. 

In an article ou The Moufrm 0/ the Garnmii iltnUtu Lrague, Dr. Otto 
Herrmann lays out a MonUtlc Catechism by T»t Frei. of which Professor 
Haeckel is said to approve. It is a curious document, aud in its absolute 
disregard of all the deeper philosophical and metaphysical problems reminds 
one of Karl Marx’s views in the sphere of social science. In reading it ouc 
would imagine that the problems of individuality, will aud m emery had 
never arisen, and that the relation between appearance aud reality had 
never presented any difficulty. There is also au interesting article on the 
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possibility of a Universal Language, by Sydney Water low, in which the 
writer, while recognising the value of international communication, doubts 
whether "Inteilincua” would not destroy as much as it created, and thinks 
its chief duty should be merely a medians in which scientific work* could 
be published and correspondence carried on between the learned of diflerent 
countries. In the Discussion ut the end an interesting attempt is mode at 
a wider and less negative monistic theory than that of Professor Haeckel. 



liu Own Covin (October) coutuiua an interesting paper by l'micssor 
Jonah Royce on Primitive Ways of Thinking, with special refercuce to 
negation and elasailkutluii. Piofessor Royce points out how frequently our 
study of primitive thought Menu to centre round animism and magic, and 
lion 1 seldom we form a just appreciation of the dawn of scientific and exact 
thinking in the primitive mind, finch writers aa Prater, who have collected 
vast masses of material relating to the primitive tabu, have always treated 
the tabu os a check rather than a etepptng stone to scientific thought, and 
although Jcvons lecogaire* the social bludlug force of the tabu, lie speaks 
of It as " a vicious circle surrounding the mind of the Savage." While 
agreeing that the strict observance of tabu may s om eti m es be opposed to 
deal thinking, Profeasoi Royce protests against the assumption that it 
always forbids experience, and Uiat dread iu eveiy case overpowers inves- 
tigation. Exactness of thought may often be eccouiugod by tho tabu and 
it may havr a far reaching scientific value quite upsrt from its religious 
and moral aspects. A consciousness of u strong negation frequently arouses 
the logical faculties, uud in many cases we hud tlut a special luoantatlou 
is invented to remove the prohibition. Professor Royce Duds the proof 
of teductio ad ah/nrdum In the octal tide realm u sort of mtionnl equivalent 
of the tabu in the mini of the savage, iu it lie sees s dawning appreciation 
of something, which must not be done, In the way of onncttlou, the penalty 
bring sell-dreuiiction of the thought which undertake* to violate the 
logician's tabu. The separation of objects and of social dames seems to 
Professor Royce to be the beginning of a new and more exact method ot 
thought, and he suggests that the word* " cursed be he that rmuoveth his 
neighbour's landmark" allows a clear scientific conseionsnrss of the legal 
limits of property «* well as the ethical significance usually attached to 
them. It is Uue that a vicious circle ol thought exists winch makes roc red 
things tabu and the tabu nacred, but in agriculture, especially the tabu Is 
often united to an observation of the laws of life, and iu them we find the 
beginning of un appreciation of in exact Uw os well as an insight Into 
nstni.il causes. With the tabu conics o consciousness of "yes" and "no,” 
a sort of categorical imperative, and the omen or warning often furnishes 
a hypothetical counsel. The "no" of the tabu produces a close scrutiny 
and a balance of alternatives, and often a negation of the negation. On 
these foundations all the classification of black and white magic, of ortho- 
doxy and heresy, arises until the fury of the contending priests gives place 
once mote lo the calm reasoning of the rcductlo ad abjnrdum. 



Also rerami : — Scottish Geographical Magaiini (October, November 
and December); Eugenics Education Review (October); Town Thinning 
Review (October); Man (October, November and December); Tire Path 
(October and November) ; Positivist Kevins (October, November and 
December!. 
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The meeting* of the Session 1915—14 tejuu on October 14 (evening) 
with a lecturo by Mr. Cloudeiley Dieielcei on " National Secondary 
Education : The Lesson from Prance-" The chair was taken by Prolewor 
J. Adams. The paper was published in the October number of the 
Sociological Utzuv. 

The first afternoon meeting wna an October aS, when Miss June Harrison 
lectured to a large audience on " Woman and Knowledge," PiofcMor 
Oil bcit Murray being in the chair. 

On November it, atao in the afternoon, Mr. Edward Cadbtny read a 
paper on " Some Principles of Industrial Organisation,” Mr. J. A. Hobson 
bring in the chair. It is hoped that thia paper will appear iu a subsequent 
number of the SocMogiMl Rnltv, with a dlscusaioti to which vaivius 
authorltlea on the subject will contribute. 

On November *3, Mr. P. 0 . D’Aeth read a paper, which appear* in this 
number of the Review, on " The Unit of Social Organisation in Towns." 
Professor Unwick took the chair 

On December 9, In the evening, Mias Winifred Stephens lectured on 
*' Curie ut Movements In French IJtrrature," with Sir Sidney Lee in the 
chair. Thia paper also appear* In the present Uwe of the Review, 

On January is (evening), Professor Patrick Ocddrn lectured on 1 I. "A 
Notation of Life (Serial ond Organic) H | and II. "An Interpretation of 
Parnassus." Dr. Wlldon Carr took the chair. 



FORTHCOMING MKBTINOS. 

The following meeting* have been arranged for the second part cl the 

Session, fn addition to that addressed by Profeator Geddes oa January is 

a ad noticed shove 

Tueiday, February 10 (afternoon, 3-15 p.m.). Dr. William Brown : 
" Paycho-Analysi* and the Problem of Posonality." 

Tuesday, Kehruary 34 (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Dr. C W Saleeby : “The 
First Decade of Modern Eugenic*, 1904—1914." (The Bishop of 
Birmingham will take the chair.) 

Tuesday. March 10 (afternoon, 5-15 pm.) Mr. F. S. Van Osa: "The 
Eflect of Public and Private Extravagant 00 the Rate of Interest-" 

Tuesday, March 3: (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Mr. S. K. Ratdiffc :• " Changing 
America." 

(Tuesday, April 38 To be announced.) 

Tuesday, May 13 (evening, 8-15 p.m.). Mr. Gustav SpiUcr : ‘ Darwinism 
and Sociology.” 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY GROUP. 

Wednesday, January 31 , at 5-15 p.tn. Mr. Cyril But! : " Thr Psychology 
Ol Sex Difference*" 

Tueiday, February 3, at 5-15 p.tn. Dr. C. W. Salccby: “The Parental 
Instinct." 

Tuesday, March j, at 5-15 p.m. Mr. Motley Dninow: " Self- Assertion." 
Tuesday, April 7. at 5-1 s p.tn. Mr. C. P. Umbcrt : " Self-Abasement" 



GROUP FOR THE .STUDY OF THE RELATION OP WOMEN 
TO SOCIETY. 

Membership ol this group la open (1) to all member* o! the Sociological 
Society who give In thrlr names ; (l) by payment ot ico. M. per annum. 
Mr. J. A. Ilohson it the Chairmen and Mist L. Keyset Yatet, Hon. 
Secretary. 

The following meeting* have been arranged 

Wedneaday, Januaiy 31. J ts P >" Mr. Cyril Brut " The Psychology ol 
Sw-niffercoccM." < Joint Meeting with tlic Social-Psychology Croup.) 
Friday, Febraaty a;. 815 p.m. Mi. L«.n«nl Donca.lei, M A. 1 "Sex 
Determination and ttie Inheritance of Secondary Sexual Character* " 
Wednesday. March 35, S-»J P™ 1 . M. Whltehousc |01.ton College) : 

" The roaition of Women among Primitive People*" 

The meeting of Januaty at will bo held ot the Xoyel Society of Atta, 
John Street, Adclphl, W.C. 

The Febiuniy and Maicti tm-etluga will tote place iu the Room* ol the 
Sociological Society, at llnckingham SUeet, Strand, W.C. 



It la prenoaed to revive the Civic* Group. N.imi. of those winhing to 
Join ahould lie Rent to tha Secretary, Sociological Soc.ety, at Bnckinghom 
Street, Strand, W.C. 



A work by Mr. Victor Branford, M.A., the flint Honorary Secretary ol 
the Sociological Society, will be itaned in February by Duckworth and Co. 
(7/6 nrt). It it entitled " Interpretation* and Forecast* : a study ot 
aurvirtlt aud teodendea in conleruporury focicty,” and an excel pt irom it 
appmra m tbla uumber of the Ravntw. Among the heading* ol Chapiera 
are; Some Illustrations of Sociology; The Citl/eu as Sociologiat; The 
Sociologist at the Theatre; The Media- val Cituen; The Present aa a 
Transition. 
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Johnson, Stanley C. "A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom 
to North America, 1765— 191J.” RoatledRe 6/- net. 

Moutgomeiy, Louise. A Study of Chicago's Stockyards Community. II. 
" The American Girl in the Stockyards District." Chicago awl 
London : Cambridge University Pies». 1/- net. 

Cole, O. H. D. “ The World of Labour.” Beil, j/- uet. 

Purdoai, C. n " The Gnuleu City." With illnstration* «i»l four coloured 
plnte* by T. Pricdensou. Dent. 10/6 not. 

DahUnger, C. W. "The New AgrarUniam." New York: Putnam's. 
«/• net. 

Kohinson, M. Potliergill. " The Spirit of Association." Murray. 6/- net. 

Carr, A. 8. Comyns, Garnett, W. II. S., and Taylor, J. H. " National 
Insurance." Fourth edition. Macmillan, ij/- net. 

Reeves, Mrs. Timber. " Round about a Pound a Week." Bell, a/6 net. 

3 *x. R. Belfort. « The Praud ol Feminism," Grant Richards, a/6 net. 

Coiquhoun, Mr*. Archibald. '* The Vocation of Woman." Macmillan. 
4/6 uet. 

Stnbart, Mm. fit. Clair. •• Wat awl Women." Well. J/6 net. 

Swan wick, Mia. H. M. “ The Futura ol the Womeu'a Movement." Well. 
a/6 net. 

Hutchlna, D. L. " Conflicting Idcali." Mmby. 1/6 net. 

Ptnkhunt, Cliriatabel •’ The Great Scournc and How to Kml It." B. 
Pankhurit. «/• net. 

Cook, E. T. " The Life ol Floitnce Nightingale." a vols. Maewlllau. 
jo/- net. 

Strahan, Jainen. " The Mnileliale." Hoddn and Stoughton. 6/-. 

Tod, Arthur James " The Primltire Family aa an Educational Agency " 
New York nwl London : Putnams. 7/6 tut. 

Fraxer, J. G. " The Golden Hough Fait VII. Balder the Bcuotiful." 
a vols. Third edition. Marmillan. ao/- net. 

CulwrwU, E. p. "The Mootessori Princinles and Prarttr- " Rctl 
j/6 net. 

Leatben, Stanley. " What is Education ? " Bell, a/6 net. 

Pitt, St. 0. L. Fox. " The PurpoK of Education." Cambridge - Univer- 
sity Press, a/6 net. 

Grant, Cecil and Momma Hodgson. "The Case for Co-education." Grant 
Richards, j/. net. 

Andrews, C. B. " Life, Emotion and Intellect." Fisher Uawlu. j/- net, 

Coulter, B. K. •• The Children in the Shadow." Bale, Rons and Co, 
6/- net. 

Thomas, Philip. "A Religion of this World," Watts, a/6 net. 

Morgan, C. Lloyd. "Spencer’s Philosophy of Science: The Herbert 
Spencci Lecture delivered at the Museum, 7 November, X9J3." 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, a/- net. 

Caldwell, W. " Pragmatism and Idealism " Black. 6/- net. 

Woods, F. A. “ The Influence of Monarch*. Steps in a New Science of 
History. " New Yoik : Macmillan Co. 8/6 net 
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Hooper, Cha*. B. " Common Sense : an Analysis and Interpretation." 
Walls, j/6 net. 

Croce, Benedetto. (Trans, by R. G. Collingwood.) " The PUUoeophy of 
Giambattista Vico." Howard Latimer. ro/6 net. 

Btorae, Randolph S. " Youth and Life." Constable. 6 /- net. 

Qtiiggin, K. C. (edited by). "Essays and Studies Presented to William 
Ridgeway on Ilia Sixtieth Birthday.” Cambridge : University Pres*. 
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Summer, W. Graham (edited by A. G. Keller). " Earth-Hunger and 
Other Essay*.” Ntw Haven and Oxford : University Press, ro/- net 

Cromer, The Earl uf. "Political and Literary Essay*." Macmillan. 
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Johns Hoplcina University Studies. Series 31. No. 4. " The Quinquen- 
nale«." R. van D. Magoffin. Baltimore 1 Johns Hopkins Press. 

Girt ton, R. H. " Tire King’s Government." Bell, a/- net 

Baiboui, Sir David. " The Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices and 
Profits." Macmillan. 3/6 net. 

Monographic.* Blbliogrsphiciues. I. " Hs.nl d'one Bibliographic system- 
stiqoe da PBthnologie jusqn’d Pnnnfe r«rr." S. tt. Steinmct*. 7 
francs. II. "Biblwgraphie de t'Angola, 1500-1910.” Panl Borah- 
ardt 3 francs. Brusrals : Mitch et Thran, 

Bonnier, Pleira. » SexualUme.” a francs. " Soctaliame.” a francs. 
Paris : Ward et IlnCra 1914. 

Ehrlich, Eugen. " Grundlegting dcr Soslologie da. Rechts." Munich: 
Duncker and Huinblof. 10 marks. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANISATION.* 

THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST SCIENTIFIC 

MANAGEMENT. 

Tun purpose of my paper is to summarise briefly the principles 
and methods of Scientific Management, to discuss its advantages 
and to suggest what seem to me its dangers. Then I wish to show 
how in an actual business organisation we have endeavoured to 
carry out some of its principles and avoid some of it« dangers. 

Scientific Management os defined by those who have originated 
this system "fundamentally consists of certain broad general 
principles, a certain philosophy, which can be applied in many 
ways, .... the l>est mechanism for applying these general 
principles should In no way be confused with the principles 
themselves." * The new system throws increased responsibility, 
new burdens and new duties on the management. " The managers 
assume the burden of gathering together all the traditional 
knowledge which In tho past has been possevwd by the workmen 
and then of classifying, tabulating and reducing this knowledge to 
rules, lows and formula, which arc immensely helpful to the 
workmen in doing their daily work. In addition to developing a 
tcurnct in this way, the management take on three other types of 
duties which Involve new and heavy burdens lor themselves."* 
They develop a science for each element of a man's work; they 
scientifically select and then train, teach and develop the workman; 
they co-operate with the men so an to ensure all the work being done 
in accordance with the principles of the science which has been 
developed. In short, the science says it is possible to find tl»e best 
man, make him produce the best possible work as to quality and 
quantity, and at the same time improve the wages, the health, and 
the morals of the worker. 

When one examines in detail the operation of Taylor’s system 
as it is actually being earned out, the questions that arise ate too 
many and varied for all to be dealt with in this paper. For 

I. A paper r«a before the Sociological Society, November n, 1913- 

a. Taylor’s " Scientific Management,” pp. * 8 ^. 

3. Ibid., p. 36. 
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example, no business man who claims to be efficient will deny the 
necessity of such methods as accurate and detailed costs, the careful 
and scientific planning- out of the machinery in a workshop, and a 
planning department to systematise the flow- of work from one 
process to another. Although one may criticise some of the 
principles underlying Taylor’s system of task work, there are many 
suggestions of his which as .time goes on will have to be much more 
widely adopted, although probably they are not altogether new. 
Amongst these arc the careful and accurate teaching of the workers, 
instead of their being left to find out the methods from their fellow- 
workmen as best they can (this point I shall deal with more fully 
later on); the study of the right kind of tool for any particular 
piece of woil, which is obviously a most important problem; and 
the selection of the workers best suited to any particular task. 

The last named Is now receiving an increasing share of 
attention. In the past there has not been very much done on these 
lines but in the United States considerable attention is now being 
devoted to it, and important conferences have met in New York and 
other places dealing with the question of vocational guidance. In 
Boston a Bureau was established in 1908, in which all Boston boys 
and girls were to receive advice, as to the calling in life to which by 
their mental or physical characteristic* they were best adapted. 
The methods adopted were at first Superficial, but at the same time 
very interesting and suggestive. It Is now claimed, however, by 
certain writers, such ns Hugo MUnstcrberg, that the problem cun 
be and should he handed over to the experimental psychologists, 
and that it is possible to ovolvo a definite science of vocational 
guldnnco. At the same time, of course, the applied psychologist 
will have to gel part of his material from the factories and work- 
shops where the industrial operations proceed, and enlightened 
employers can render great assistance to the movement. The 
problem, as MUnstcrberg states it, Is that " we have to analyse 
definite economic tasks with reference to mental qualities which arc 
necessary or desirable for them, and wo have to find methods by 
which these mental qualities can be tested. We must, indeed, 
insist on it that the interests of commerce and industry can be 
helped only when both sides, the vocational demands and the 
personal function, are examined with equal scientific thorough- 
ness.” 1 Munstcrbcrg himself has carried out experiments in the 
interests of electric railway service, his problems being to secure 
fit motormcn for the electric railways. For example, the qualities 
needed in an efficient motorman are the ability to keep attention 
constant, to resist distraction by chance happenings on the street, 
and especially the always needed ability to foresee the possible 
movements of pedestrians and vehicles. These qualities are 

I. " Pnycbdogy and Industrial Efficiency.” p. 57. 
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extremely different in different men. Some motormen hardly ever 
have an accident, while other motormen keep better time, and so 
on. 1 Similar experiments have been carried out in the interests of 
the shipping service and the telephone service. 

Another interesting example is given by Taylor in connection 
with the manufacture of the balls used in cycle bearings. After 
these balls are manufactured they are most carefully sorted by girls. 
Now one of the qualities needed in this work is the ability to 
perform quickly the action of picking out a ball which is faulty. 
This psychological and physical process takes time, and tire lime 
varies in different persons. Some people who wish to pick out a 
thing can do so much more quickly than others, and if a certain time 
is saved on each ball that has to be picked out it will amount to a 
great saving of time during the day. .Acting on this idea experi- 
ments were made to find out the girls who had the quickest 
co-efficient of action. The girls who were relatively slow were 
dismissed, and the output was increased by more than one hundred 
per cent. We have been doing something of this kind when 
selecting girls for employment at Dournville. With the help of 
our lady doctor we pick out those who are suited for heavy work; 
we also select those witli a particular type of hand for special work 
in connection with chocolate; and any who say they am draw are 
given a test. of their powers, and if suitable are put on the list for 
decorative work requiring a steady hand and trained aye. Time- 
workers who Inspect the work of pieceworkers are tested for their 
eyesight before their appointment to this post. There is no doubt 
that we shall develop still further on these lines. 

The question, however, which appeals to me most is what the 
exponents of this system call “ the task idea.” It is here that we 
reach the most important point, lot we are dealing not with 
inanimate things, but with' men and women, with all their physio- 
logical and psychological needs and possibilities, as well as 
prejudices and social sympathies. Even if on the productive aide 
the results are all that the promoters of scientific management 
claim, there is still the question of the human cost of the economies 
produced. 

As I have said, according to Taylor, “the most prominent 
single clement in modern scientific management is the task idea.” a 
The task of every workman is fully planned out, and each man 
usually receives 'written instructions describing in the minutest 
detail the work which he is to accomplish, as well ns the means 
to be used in doing it. It is stated that even in crude and 
elementary unskilled work the science and method are quite 

i. Ibid., p. 64. 

a. Principles o I Scientific Management,” p, 39. 
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beyond the man who is doing it. And this is equally true of 
the skilled mechanic. Taking the handling of pig-iron as an 
example of unskilled work, we are told that one of the first require- 
ments of a man for this work is that “ he shall be so stupid and 
so phlegmatic that he more nearly resembles in his mental make-up 
the ox than any other type." 1 Again, it is stated that " It is only 
through enforced standardization of methods, enforced adoption of 
the best implements and working conditions, and enforced co-opera- 
tion that this faster work can be assured."' In the case of a 
machine ohop, under functional management, the old fashioned 
single foreman is superseded by eight different men, who direct 
the workman.' 

The incentive to the workman is supplied by higher wages, from 
30 per cent, to 60 per cent, above the average rate being paid. In 
this connection it is suggested that too high a wage has a deterior- 
ating effect on the workman -while 60 per cent, increase makes him 
more healthy, regular in his habits and in attendance at work, 
too per cent, makes him shiftless and careless and he loses time at 
hts work t a surprising assertion after what has been claimed for 
the moral effect of the system 1 * The increase is given on the 
differential premium basis, the more work a man does tho more in 
proportion he gets. The various foremen have also an interest In 
the work on the same differential basis -t.*., they receive a bonus 
for ench man who fulfil* the allotted task, and an additional bonu* 
when all the men under their supervision fulfil the task. 

It has in fairnnss to be pointed out that the founders of this- 
system, Taylor and Gnntt, emphasise that at all costs overwork of 
tho employees must be avoided. They aim at the best interests of 
the employee as well as of Ihe employer. After careful considera- 
tion of this system various questions arise in one's mind, and it 
Moms doubtful if the efficiency engineers have adequately faced 
the cost to the individual and the effect on society of their extremely 
clever system. 

First there is the question of physical strain. In some of the 
illustrations given increased efficiency was obtained by enforced 
periods of rest. This was the rase in the loading of pig-iron. Hut 
in more complex tasks the problem is not so simple. The essence 
of the system is the concentration of attention upon limited and 
intensive tasks. The work is minutely sub-divided and this must 
mean monotony and greater nervous strain. It is impossible to 
give specific proof of this, but the evidence offered on the other side 



L Ibid.. j>. 59. 
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by the efficiency engineers is too general to be satisfactory. In 
relation to girls in particular the question of fatigue is all important. 
In saying this, I am assuming that the best conditions for the 
welfare of the employee are actually carried out as far as possible, 
and that such matters as hours of work, ventilation of workshops, 
sanitation, and nil other conditions will be in conformity with the 
best modern practice. But in actual working the danger of the 
whole system, as Taylor himself sees, ia that the mechanism of the 
system without the spirit will come into operation, and then we get 
a system of “drive" and "speeding-up" mote intense than the 
industrial world has ever previously seen.' 

It is still an open question whether the device of specializing 
workers by limiting each man to one minute section of work Is a 
step towards economic progress from a national point of view, but 
1 will leave this manor until I deal with the effect of scientific 
methods on personality and character. At this stage I merely state 
that the trade-unionists assert that the whole system is unremunera- 
tive to the worker,— an exacting and rigorous process, which pave* 
the way for deterioration both mental and physical in a future 
generation, and which courts Inevitable failure ns soon as the trade- 
unions are strong enough to Mop it. The trade-unionists am thus 
definitely opposing methods, some of which in themselves are 
legitimate and even necessary when properly used. 

Another point that arises is in respect to wage*. It ts clear that 
so long as only a few firms havo thla system, the increased produc- 
tion will allow of higher wages being paid; in fact such higher 
wages will have to be paid or the employee will leave and go to 
another factory where his traditional methods are not interfered 
with. But when all factories adopt this method, and oil workmen 
are trained in the new way, the monopoly value will havo 
disappeared and the labourer will no longer be able to enforce the 
higher wages. Of course os a consumer he woukl icap some 
benefit, for some at least of the economic benefiU must pass to the 
consumer, but it is probable that his gain would not make up to 
him for the increased strain of the new methods. The increased 
output of each individual would mean a large decrease in the 
number of labourers who would have been required under the old 
methods, and unless there was a considerable increase in the number 
of hours worked, the tendency under the law of supply and demand 
would be to lessen the demand for workmen and thus weaken the 
bargaining power of the worker 

To conclude my remark on wages : some attempt has been made 
by English firms to adopt the American system of payment on the 
differential bonus basis, though, generally speaking, the amount 

I. IWd., pp. 138-9, P- * 34 • 
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offered tiic workmen is not so substantial as that suggested by 
Taylor, and in many cases has been no incentive but rather a cause 
for friction, so much so that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have voted against its contl nuance— 24,314 being against it, and 
only 4,777 tor its continuance. There are at least half-a-dozen 
ways of calculating the scale of bonus-rates. In all of these, where 
trade-unionists are concerned, n day-rate has to be guaranteed, and 
the bonus for time saved is usually paid in such a way as to prevent 
more than tlme-and*a -quarter being earned. According to the 
Engineers' ballot, this percentage is considered out of propoition 
to the increased gain of industry. In respect to this matter, a 
committee of the Trade Union Congress was appointed in 1909 to 
investigate the methods and defects of the premium bonus system, 
and they reported tlmi "almost without exception the premium 
bonus system is condemned by all who have practical experience of 
Its working," " that it destroys the principle of collective bargain- 
ing"; "that'll is destructive of trade-unionism and discourages 
organization " that it is one of the causes of unemployment " i 
" that it leads to scamping of work " ; " that it prevents the proper 
training of apprentices that it promotes selfishness amongst the 
men in the shop and that " it promotes workshop favouritism." 1 

These ure examples of how such schemes of recompensing 
workmen for improved efficiency have been distorted and must not 
hr mistaken for their true methods of rcmuneiation, of which I liavc 
alroady spoken. 

The mast important question of all is the effoct of the tas* 
system upon the personality and character of the worker. Under 
present conditions many unskilled jobs allow a limited amount of 
freedom nnd initiative, and even some of the most mechanical can 
bo done in different ways; yet one has to admit the justice of the 
criticisms on unskilled labour in its effect on personality and 
character. The work is monotonous nnd depressing, the sub- 
division of processes being carried to such an extent that there is a 
narrowing of interest, and automatic machinery almost eliminates 
any demand for Initiative and adaptation. The low standard of 
comfort and order among the unskilled workers, their lack of 
discrimination in literature, their want of foresight and thrift, the 
easy way in which they are swayed by rant nnd rhetoric, are facts 
familiar to us all. Even if monotony of work is not solely 
responsible for this condition of things it al least intensifies it and 
does nothing to counteract it. Therefore any further sub-division 
of labour in the direction of eliminating any little judgment and 
initiative as to methods of work, valuable as it might be in its 

1. Report of the Joint Committee ot the Trade# Union Cocgres# on The 
Premium Bonn# System (1510). 
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immediate results on production, would almost certainly in the long 
run produce effects which would lower the whole capacity of the 
worker. At tho recent meetings of the British Association it was 
stated by the reader of one of the papers, 1 that the gulf between the 
artisan and the unskilled labourer has widened in the last thirty 
years; while the artisan has progressed the unskilled labourer has 
remained stationary if lie has not deteriorated ; and 1 believe the 
greater monotony of his work is partly accountable for this. And 
would not this tendency be accentuated by the Taylor system ? 

Undoubtedly there is great waste in the present slipshod 
methods, and great advances towards the scientific selection of 
workmen, time-study of operations, recording of results, standard- 
ization of tools and equipment, and careful cost estimate®, are 
necessary ; but the reduction of the workman to a living tool, with 
differential bonus schemes to induce him to expend his last ounce 
of energy, while initiative and judginenl and freedom of uiovemcni 
are eliminated, in the long run must either demoralise the workman, 
or more likely in linglnnd, produce great resentment and result in 
.serious differences between masters and men. In this connection 
we must remember that the present industrial unrest is not a mere 
demand for higher wages and shorter hours, but an increasing 
knowledge on the pari of the workman of his lack of control of the 
conditions of Ins own life. Our whole scheme of social, industrial 
and political life rests on the idea and piartio* that management 
and control are in the hands of the middle-classes and the rich. 
The controlling positions in the army and navy, in the civil service, 
and in all the professions are practically barred to the worker*, and 
ihe growth of the Labour Party und Trude Unionism, and even 
Syndicalism properly understood, arc expressions of tho workman's 
demand to control his own life. And this demand will have to be 
reckoned with, for as we have seen there have already been strikes 
arising out of the attempt to introduce the mechanism of scientific 
management into vaiious establishments. 

This laisos another important point that time will not allow me 
to discuss adequately. Wluit is the relation of this now science to 
trade-unionism ? Up to the present time moat of the literature 
dealing with the subject has come from America, and there the 
spirit and practice of trade-unionism is very different from what it 
is here. It is relatively weak in numbers and influence, und os far 
as tho I.W.WJ is concerned, distinctly revolutionary and syndical- 
ist in spirit and practice. But granting this, it does not justify the 
position taken up by the pioneers of scientific management. Gantt, 
for example, while admitting that trade-unions liave been necessary 
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to the workmen in the pest and have distinctly improved the lot of 
the workers, goes on to say that “ Unions are formed as a rule by 
men of energy to help each other, and the poor workman is taken 
in, not for the good he does to the union, but for the harm he docs 
if not in." 1 •‘And if wo wish to prevent him joining the union, we 
must make it to his interest not to do so. In other words, we must 
provide him with means of advancing his interest that is superior 
to what die union offers. 1 ’ 1 Possibly this will be a ground of 
appeal to employers in this country, but 1 believe that such a 
policy will be most mistaken. Any scheme which aims at lessening 
the worker'* independence by drawing him from his Union is 
running counter to the very spirit of the times and will aiousc the 
fiercest hostility. Gantt says at bottom the worker is governed just 
by narrow self-interest. ' I think that the modern democratic 
movement disproves this assertion. There is a devotion and a 
spirit of solidarity that cannot be explained on any such basis. 
The solution ol these problems will have to come by working 
through the unions, and any attack upon the workman’s power of 
collective bargaining i* foredoomed to failure. Ol course up to 
now the unions have failed to understand this new industrial 
advance. They will have to admit ninny of the new methods and 
principles, and ono of the next step* ol advance is to educate them 
no to Its possibilities and to u*e collective bargaining a* one of the 
means. Any attempt to detach one man after another by promise* 
of higher pay, in the way scientific engineers appear to have done 
in the State*, I* impossible In England at the present time. 

In this rapid summary of scientific management I have empha- 
sized its dangers, not because I feel (he way to avoid them Is a 
•implc matter, but rather because their very difficult) emphasises 
the need of careful thought and consideration by employers. It 
seems to me that in tho long run it will defeat itself lor employers 
to consider a man merely ns a tool, We must keep in mind that a 
man and his personality is always an end in itself, and working 
people in the future will have to be treated less as tools and more 
as men. 

This is the principle on which we luive endeavoured to organize 
our own factory. We have always believed that business efficiency 
and the welfare of the employees arc but different sides of the same 
problem, As I have stated elsewhere,* my test of any factory 
organization is the extent to which it creates and fosters the 
atmosphere and spirit of co-operation and goodwill, without in any 
way lessening the loyalty of the worker to his own class and its 

i. II. L. Gantt’* " Work. Wages and Profits," and edition, p. 57- 
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organizations. The worker has also the right to be considered as 
one who oughl to play his |iatl as an intelligent and cupable citizen. 

I now propose to give briefly some ol the actual schemes and 
methods we have adopted with a view to minimising the evils which 
have seemed almost inherent in any factory organization. 

I have always considered it a very important matter to eliminate 
as far as possible the interna! friction which must arise to some 
extent in a factory under the present wages system. In any wages 
system there must be some element of driving, and the interests of 
employer and employed are never absolutely identical. On the 
other hand there is some identity of interest, and by the recognition 
of the workers’ point of view, and by taking human nature into 
account this identity of interest can be emphasized, with the result 
that the goodwill and efficiency of the employees are fostered, and 
the staff and foremen can give practically the whole of their 
attention to organizing their departments, instead of their time and 
attention being absorbed in irritating details of personal friction 
or disobedience. It is not merely a question of preventing the 
workmen breaking rules and regulations, but of inducing them to 
taka a positive interest in the welfare of the business, and In making 
them feel that their work and their personality count, no matter how 
humble the position they occupy. This attitude of mind on the 
part of the employee shows itself at on.* in the elimination of 
avoidable waste and other ways of reducing cost of output I 
cannot, of course, claim that we have entirely sucoeeded in eliminat- 
ing friction, or in satisfying sll the legitimate demands ol our 
employees, but we have gone some way towards It, and I think, too, 
I can fairly say that Mime of the difficulties we have arise from the 
inure intelligent outlook of our employees, and from the fact that 
we liave trained them to apply to us a standard which they would 
not apply to many employers. This is particularly noticeable in 
the demand the different trade-unions make. They have become 
accustomed to our giving careful considexttion to the points they 
raise, although, of course, we do not always agree to what they ask. 
This appears to me a natural outcome of the educational train- 
ing and the higher standard of life attained by Our woikpcople. 

Selection of Employers. 

In the selection of employees wc Iceep in mind the fact that 
older people aic not easy to train into new habits and methods, so 
wherever possible we take on young people and tram them our- 
selves. All applicants are obtained through the local Labour 
Exchange, the officials of which know our standards and require- 
ments, and so save us a great deal of trouble by eliminating those 
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obviously unqualified for employment by us. The applicants arc 
.seen by a diroctor, assisted by the stafi including the firm’s medical 
officer. The director, not the foreman, engages the applicant, and 
thus favouritism is eliminated from the start and the applicants are 
appointed purely on their merits- There are three tests: 
educational acquirements; general tone and character; and 
physical efficiency. We give preference to applicants from 
secondary schools and from the higher standards in elementary 
schools. We also prefer them just leaving school, as they have 
not lost their habits of discipline and have not yet forgotten what 
they learned. A schedule of questions as to place in school, 
previous employment, name of school, age, etc., is handed to each 
girl applicant. This she herself has to till in, thus making her own 
statement— which Is verified later by a visit to her homo. Applicants 
must reside within three miles of their work. The works* doctors 
examine all applicants, and in passing those physically fit recom- 
mendations are made as to the class and nature of work for which 
they are fitted. 

The new employee has to agree to attend continuation schools 
and physical training classes to the age of 18, the Inner being held 
in the firm’s time. Boys and girls under 18 must have their teeth 
examined by the works’ dentists and where necessary undergo 
treatment, without, of course, any expense to themselves. A letter 
Is sent to even 1 parent of employees of t8 and under, explaining the 
purpose and method of the educational and other schemes, and 
asking for co-operation in carrying them out, so that the young 
employ co may obtain the maximum benofit from them. The 
parent is also asked to sign an authorization note agreeing that the 
hoy or girl shall attend the educational and physical training classes 
until 18 years of age, and shall be willing to receive treatment by 
the works' dentists up to the age of at. In this way an attempt is 
made to ensure both mental and physical development. 

Education op Employees. 

It will be noted that wc consider the selection of our workers 
one of the most important functions of the management, and the 
quality and efficiency of labour is an integral and co-ordinated part 
of our business. 

Classes of various kinds have been carried on by the firm for 
more than twelve years. In iqo6 the whole of the educational work 
was co-ordinated and centralized under a Works Education 
Committee. Another fact, which will show how serioyslv we view 
the importance of our educational work, is that overtime is never 
allowed to interfere in any way with the education of our employees, 
even at the risk of some dislocation of our work. 
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1 have not lime to deal in full detail with the educational 
schemes. The various forms may be classified under live heads 
I. Compulsory Evening Classes, 
j. Physical Training Classes. 

3. Miscellaneous Classes. 

4. Apprenticeship Scheme. 

3. Trade Classes. 

In developing these schemes, amongst many important things 
we have endeavoured to keep in mind that the employee has to be 
considered as an end in himself ; his education has to fit him to be 
not merely a good workman, but a good man. It should develop 
in him a capacity for a life varied in interests and tolerant in 
outlook. This is especially true of the unskilled man, because of 
his lack of opportunity in other ways. At the name time there is 
the economic aspect, and we want u scheme that will develop 
Initiative, self-control and general knowledge. Specialized 
knowledge is necessary and is determined by the future occupation 
of en employee. 

Apptuvrtasmn Saturn:. 

1 have already mentioned tiic Apprenticeship scheme. At 
Bournville we carry on moie than twenty specified trades, and there 
arc apprentices in each of these. Apprenticeship is considered a 
form of promotion. All boys who obtain employment at the 
Works must do unskilled work until t6 years of ago, and at the 
same time must lake the general education course. At the age of 
16 those showing special ability aro selected to come under the 
Apprenticeship scheme. The basis of selection Is 1 - 
1. Report from Foreman, 
a. Report from School. 

3. A Works examination, which includes an essay on the 
trade the boy would like to enter. 

Merit and capacity, not favouritism, thus determines who will get 
promotion. The boy signs an indenture to attend classes and to 
work for the firm until he is ar. The syllabus for the respective 
trades have been drawn up by the Works Education Committee 
in consultation with the foremen concerned. The details of the 
boys’ work and training in the shop are carefully thought out, and 
both the hoy and foremen understand what the apprentice has to 
be definitely taught, and what he must teach himself. Afternoon 
classes have been arranged, and the apprentice attends these in the 
firm’s time. Facilities arc also given for the apprentices to do their 
technical-school homework under supervision and guidance 
during the day, and a special Trades Library has been formed to 
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give the student ready access to boohs dealing with his trade. 
Writing and drawing materials are provided, and informal instruc- 
tion is given on such subjects as note-taking, power of expression, 
use of reference books, etc. This experiment of organized home- 
work in the firm's time is of considerable interest. 

Discipline. 

I should like now to deal briefly with our system of discipline. 
In the early days of the firm we adopted the usual methods of fines 
and deductions, but experience showed that it was not in any way 
reformative. When the fine was paid the worker considered the 
offence wiped out. This system did not lead ip efficiency, and so 
wo adopted the record system— i.e., each girl has a record card and 
on this any offence is entered in the same way that any special 
merit is. hath month one of the directors interviews the alleged 
offenders The whole system is designed to be reformative, so we 
hove no fixed rules as to punishment. The lecord is kept on the 
card for two years, and then if no further offence has been committed 
(lie card is destroyed and a clean record substituted. In dealing 
with these offenders actual punishment beyond a caution is not often 
necessary. The system leads to greater efficiency, because it has 
been possible to weed out the inefficient, although it is found that 
fewer dischargee are necessary' thun under a system of lines. 

Slow Workers. 

Another important class that have to be dealt with are the slow 
workers— those who regularly fail to attain the minimum output 
fixed for their class of work. The simplest plan would lie to 
discharge them, but it is worth a little ttouble to attempt to find the 
cause of their Inefficiency' and to adopt reformative and remedial 
Agencies where possible. Sometimes a little consideration 
shows that a change of work is all that is necessary, or that ill- 
health is the cause. Accordingly our method is for a director to 
consider each case and to interview the girl. A report on her 
genera! behaviour is presented, and a report front the doctor as to 
her physical condition and fitness for the work she is doing, and 
for any work that she might do better. Most of the cases of 
inefficiency arc due to physical causes, and these arc put under the 
care of the doctor with instructions to follow the advice. Some 
girls are sent away at once to the convalescent home. In some 
cases it is found that the girls are keeping Inie hours, and are 
therefore not getting sufficient sleep; others are found to be cases 
of malnutrition caused either by want of food or by want of proper, 
varieties of food, due to poverty or mismanagement in the home. 
Only about five to seven per cent, of the inefficient girls are found 
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to be indolent and lazy. This is often the case where the girl’s 
parents are fairly well-to-do and the girl keeps most of her wages 
for pocket-money. The large majority of the girls reported as slow 
and inefficient are improved and become normal workers. I have 
always been much impressed by our results, and they suggest to 
me that care and organization could prevent much economic and 
social waste, and loss of individual character and efficiency. It is 
less costly in the end for the notion to keep the worker efficient than 
to allow him to deteriorate until he becomes one of the unemploy- 
able, a burden to himself and to society. 

Organization. 

We adopt a system of committees in the general organization 
of the factory. The four managing directors divide the business 
organization between them, and have the control of their own 
departments, They and the Chairman meet weekly as a Committee 
of Management, and this Committee is the final authority In all 
cases. There are also several committees with one of the managing 
directors ns chairman,— for example, the Men's Works Committee, 
which is responsible for the internal working of the men's depart- 
ments, and the Girls' Works Committer, which has the same 
function with regard to the women's departments. These two 
committees consist of one of the directors as chairman, members of 
the staff, (.elected by the Board ol Directors, and a foreman or 
forewoman representing the foremen or forewomen, The MKre- 
tary of the Men’s Works Committee is a member of the Girls' 
Woiks Committee, thus keeping the two committees in touch 
with each other. These committees serve a most useful purpose, 
and the directors have continued to devolve duties upon them. 
They have a large amount of business, having an agenda of 
seventy to eighty items each week. 

In addition to the above arc the two Suggestion Committees, 
one representing men’s departments and the other women's 
departments, which deal with the suggestions received through the 
Suggestion Scheme. The majority of the members of these 
committees are elected by the workpeople and staff. Through the 
Suggestion Scheme and the Committees we hope to develop the 
initiative and responsibility of the workpeople, and in the same 
way through the other Committees we endeavour to develop the 
mitintivc and responsibility of the staff. 

Another Committee which deals with the interior organization 
of the Works is the Education Committee, which is composed of 
two directors and eight members of the staff. All the members of 
this committee take a keen interest in education, and the whole of 
the educational work of the firm, including the physical instruction 
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is under their control. This is looked upon as one of the most 
important committees and is the only one on which more than one 
director serves. It is divided into two sub-committees, dealing 
respectively with the men’s and women’s departments. 

There are other committees dealing with the external side of the 
business, such as buying and selling; and there arc also technical 
committees, but these are outside the scope of my paper. 

Suggestion Scheme. 

1 mentioned above the two Suggestion Committees, one for 
men and one for women. For many years we have had Suggestion 
Schemes in operation, and we annually receive about 8 ,ooo sugge; 
tions, of which 24 to 35 per cent, are adopted. The two committees 
deal with the consideration and carrying out of these. Every 
employee Is encouraged to make suggestions for the improvement 
of machinery or processes, conditions of work, health and safety, 
recreation, etc. Grievances can also be ventilated in this way, 
especially as the Committee does not know the name of the 
suggestor, and the committees are largely composed of represen- 
tatives of tho workers elected by ballot. PriiM are awarded for 
suggestions adopted, and reasons are given to the suggestor for 
those rejected. 

Conditions op Work. 

There are many other matters of Importance, Such ns the arrange, 
menu for preserving the health and safety of amployoes, Ilia! have, 
to be carefully considered— but space forbids more than a passing 
mention. In my paper I liave token It for granted that any efficient 
industrial organization necessitates that a living wage must be paid, 
and hours of labour and general conditions must not involve the 
deterioration of the workers. From the purely utilitarian point 
of view good conditions of work and wages, such as good lighting, 
well-ventilated rooms and cheerful surroundings have a direct effect 
on the economic efficiency of the worker. 

Card-box Department. 

In conclusion I propose to deal briefly with the actual working 
of one department to show how our theories develop in practice, 
and for this purpose I propose to take the Card-box department, 
which employs nearly 500 women. In this department, as in 
others, we give the most careful attention to the planning out of the 
workrooms, and the procuring of the most up-to-date machinery, 
as the higher the wages the more important becomes the question 
of labour-saving machinery. There is a costs system and also a 
planning department, which maps out the year’s work and adjusts 
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it according to the actual demand from week to week. Time will 
not allow of my entering into details of these, as I am chiefly 
concerned in this paper with the human side of works’ organization. 

In the first place the girl would be selected by a director, after 
passing the doctor and dentist, and as card-box making is a skilled 
trade the more intelligent girls are selected for this department. 
She would undergo the four years' course of physical training 
at the Works, and also take the four years' educational course. 
For the first two years, from 14 to 16, she would be a learner, 
and would receive for the first year 4/6 to 5/- per week of 4] 
hours, and for the second year 5/6 to 61 - per week of 4a hours. 
This is a less wage than a girl of the same age would get in depart- 
ments where she is not learning u trade. Wc have not found that 
this modified form of apprenticeship is an efficient way of training 
taken by itself, and we have therefore supplemented it by a course 
of special trade classes In card-box making. These classes are held 
in the department itself, where the student is surrounded by the 
machinery and tools that she will use in her ordinary work, and 
therefore the student is more likely to apply the lessons learnt there 
to her everyday work, than if they were learnt in the surroundings, 
necessarily somewhat artificial, of a trade school and then applied 
In the workshop. The head of the department acts as teacher of 
the practical dnMos, and these classes arc supplemented by lectures 
on the manufacture and properties of paper and cardboard, which 
are given by the firm’s buyer of these commodities, who Ims mode 
a life-long study of them. Therefore the course is truly educational, 
not merely n training in manual dexterity and time raving devices, 
and it aims at giving the students an interest in, and a knowledge 
of, the materials which they have to use. 

During the session 1911-ia elementary classes alone were held. 
The girls received practical instruction in the fundamental 
operations of hand box-making. Right methods of working were 
substituted for wrong methods which the young girls had picked 
up i the students were practised in the detection of errors committed 
in previous operations, such as cutting, marking and staying; 
manual dexterity was acquired in some of the operations which 
present difficulties to the learner. It was found advisable to devote 
the whole of one lesson or more, as the case might be, to mastering 
one operation. Only at a later stage did the student make a box 
throughout. 

• During the present session junior and senior courses are being 
held. The more advanced syllabus includes, in addition to the 
foregoing, boxes of various shapes; the complete construction of 
more complicated boxes, and additional practice in difficult 
operations. The correct naming of parts of boxes, the right 
temperature and consistency of glue and its proper application to 
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the materia! are dealt with, and other matters of interest relating to 
the trade are also considered. 

In the lectures on paper and cardboard a concise account is 
given of the nature and origin of the chief materials, and the 
processes involved, in making papers, strawboards, wood-pulps, 
greyboards, etc., used in the manufacture of boxes. The lessons 
arc illustrated by means of diagrams of the machinery employed in 
the mills, and specimens of the raw materials used are shown as 
well as the finished product. 

Simple test questions on the subject matter of the lectures are 
set, and answered. In addition, the students are taken to a local 
piper mill, when the chief points of the lectures are emphasized 
whilst passing through the various departments of the mill. 

The girls who attend this course thus know something of the 
materials the}- handle day by clay in their work, and as a result of 
the lessons they have a more Intelligent interest in what they are 
doing. They also know something about the physical properties 
which render certain boards or papers suitable or unsuitable for 
particular classes of lioxcs. 

Such methods, I think, will Obtain efficiency without making the 
worker merely nn animated tool. 

RKMUKKHAttON. 

The question of remuneration is a complex one. In this deport- 
ment, as in others, we have a minimum which all gills on piece- 
work should earn, this minimum being advanced oil our own 
initiative as the cost of living Increased (from 15/- for girls of at 
years and over in 1901, to 17/6 for girls of ao and over in 1913, 
both rates for a 41 hours' week). 

The card-box trade comes under the Trade Boards Act, and a 
minimum rate of 3d. per hour, with certain conditions us to learners, 
etc., has been fixed by the Trade Board, ami where piece-rates nrc 
ndopted this minimum must be guaranteed. We had always 
managed this department on the flat piece-rate system, and for some 
years have made a careful study of the operations involved in the 
processes, and piece-rates were fixed on the basis of these operation 
rates. But for some time we were convinced of the failure of this 
system. Our rates wete based on the output of the average worker, 
not on the fastest; but tlie girls had an idea that they knew what 
we expected them to cam, and the fast girls deliberately avoided 
earning much above this wage. The introduction of new 
methods or new machines necessitated the fixing of fresh rates, 
and it was difficult to know when the girls were working at a 
proper speed or deliberately working slowly. Adjustment of rates 
were sometimes necessary, and this made the girls fear that 
increased output would merely mean a cutting of the piece-rate and 
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possibly harder work lor the same wages. These difficulties wc 
have attempted to get over in the following way : — First we make 
a study of every piece of work and the operations involved to 
determine what is a fair task for the average operator, so that the 
rates will not have to be altered unless some new machine or method 
is employed. 

When the Trade Boards Act came into operation one of the 
directors met the whole of the girls in this department and told 
them that the firm wished to modify the system of payment. He 
asked the girls to elect by ballot a committee representing every 
department of the work, to confer with him and the officials of the 
department on the proposed changes. There was no stipulation 
made as to wheiher the members of the committee should or should 
not be members of the trade union. Most, however, did belong 
to the union, and they appointed the secretary of their local branch 
as secretary of the girls’ committee. With respect to the union 
(The National Federation of Women Workers) it maybe interesting 
to record the fact that one of the directors had taken the chair at 
the meeting called -to form the branch, and he had advised tire girls 
to join. As the director was assisted by members of the *tafl who 
were experts, it was made clear to the workers' committee that they 
were at liberty to call In the uid of their officials and other expert 
help il they so desired. 

The walkers' committee considers the matter in its minutest 
details; they are furnished with the basis of the firm's estimate for 
piece-rate*, and the girls can, If they think fit, check the firm's 
method of obtaining the basis. Under the scheme each girl is paid 
a time-rate on the full number of hours worked, this time-rate being 
the minimum fixed by the Trade Board, and in addition a differen- 
tial piecework and bonus-rule on work done. Where there is no 
piece-rate an additional time-rate is fixed. The net result of the 
tiine-iate plus tho piece-rate is to give tire girls alxiut 100 per cent, 
increase over the minimum fixed by the Trade Board. Thus the 
Committee Imd to discuss timrvnite where a pieceworker is tempor- 
arily on time-rate only, the differential bonus-tate, etc. Forexample, 
it was decided that in handwork any girl whoso average piece 
earnings for the quarter exceed the scale-rate by 30 per cent, should 
receive for the succeeding quarter and as long ns she keeps up that 
standaid jd. per hour bonus on the time-rate. Any girl whose 
average piecewoik minings for the quarter exceed the scale-rate 
>by 50 per cent, is to receive for the suixeeding quarter and as long 
os that standard is kept up, a bonus of td. per hour on her time- 
rate. 

It was also arranged that during the twelve months succeeding 
this agreement, piece-rates queried by the girls shall be considered 
and adjusted if possible each month; any alteration which may be 
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made to be regulated by the “ Median," and when bad rates arc 
increased, excessive rates to be reduced, the object being to adjust, 
not increase or decrease, wages; n general basis being arrived at. 
All adjustments are submitted to the committee before being put 
into operation. Adjustments may also be made under any of the 
following circumstances: Alterations to, or rearrangement of 
workroom, which affect output; alteration in style or finish of 
boxes; introduction of new, or improvements in existing machines 
or tools; and if a machine should be speeded up, one-third of net 
gain to be allowed to operator in revising rates. 

After the twelve months provided for in this clause the firm 
reserve the right to make such revision in piece-rates as they deem 
noccssary, although they offered the girls' committee a three years' 
agreement if they desired it. 

A scale for learners had also to bo drown out, and allowances for 
girls teaching learners. There was also considerable discussion on 
the length of time necessary to learn the trade, and it was ultimately 
unanimously agreed to reduce the period from three years to two, 
especially as it was felt that the trade classes already referred to hud 
greatly helped the learners to acquire a knowledge of the card-box 
trade much more quickly. Other points aettlod were allowances 
for new work, and rate to l>e paid for delays due to matters outside 
the girls' control. The firm retain ihn right, in the event of tho 
Trade Board revising their minimum rate, to make such alterations 
as they may deem ncccvary, but no alteration will be made without 
consultation with die girls' representative*. 

The point 1 wish to emphasise in this method of fixing wages 
is that no attempt is made to detach the workers from collective 
bargaining, hut the influence is in the other direction. We work 
through and with the trade unions. The educational effect on the 
girls concerned, especially the representatives, must be great, and 
they arc taught to see the employer’s side and mndc to realise the 
complexity of wages rates. The girls also realise the fact of 
competition, ami that the wages paid to them must benr »>me 
relation to the rate of wages paid by competitors, and that the ooly 
way we can maintain a higher rate of wages than our competitors 
is by more efficient management and mure skilful workers. They 
also feel they have some control over the conditions of their work 
and wages. Needless to say there has been a distinct improvement 
in output. It must not be thought that cither the firm or the, 
workers gained all they asked for, but we came to a reasonable 
compromise which has been accepted by the whole of the depart- 
ment. The greatest gain has been a growth in mutual respect and 
understanding between the workers on the one hand and the firm 
and its officials on the other. 
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Conclusion. 

In conclusion — I have endeavoured, though I am afraid in a 
somewhat disconnected manner, to show in the first place some 
objections to the Taylor system of management, especially with 
regard to "the task" wage, In the second place, I have made 
some tentative suggestions of another way ol meeting the difficulty 
of an adequate output from the employee, We must not forget 
that, fortunately, the wage-earners in this country are steadily 
becoming better educated and acquiring u more intelligent appli- 
cation of the industrial system and of their place in it. They think 
with truth that in the past they have not had a fair share either in 
wealth or leisure of the immense gain chat has been made through 
the progress of science and invention. But this is not the only 
cause of the industrial unrest. They want— and surely this is a 
very legitimate demand I — more control over their own lives. The 
problem of the future which the capitalist clnssrs have to meet is in 
the first place a wider and more equitable distribution of wealth and 
leisure, and in the second, to devise some method by which the 
workers can have some share in the control of the industry in which 
they are engaged The former problem will scon, without doubt, 
become more acute ; the latter problem i the control of industry 
--in not so likely to become acute at present, The time for study 
nnd experiment, I maintain, is now, before thn problem becomes 
acute. Industrial organization is not something fixed and immut- 
able, and our duty ik to experiment so that we may accumulate 
some data upon which the next generation can work. 

Edward Cadbury. 



DISCUSSION ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

The following notes have bocn contributed, from varying points 
of view, in relation to the exposition ond criticism of Scientific 
Management in the foregoing paper. We hope to publish, in the 
July number of the Sociological Rerun, further contributions to 
(lie discussion, together with Mr. Cadbury’s reply. 



Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

With most of Mr. Cadbury’s criticisms of American Scientific 
Management I agree. From the writings of Mr. Taylor and 
others it is possible to present a powerful condemnation of its 
methods on the score of ‘ driving ’ and ' speeding-up,' mechani/a- 
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tion of the worker, excessive appeal to individual gain, etc. Some 
of the economies, however, practised under scientific manage- 
ment do not appear to involve either an increase of effort in the 
worker or a loss of interest or initiative. The physiological and 
psychological tests for selection and for training in the several 
kinds of work, the correction of customary errots in the handling 
of tools, the better disposition of tools and materials in the work- 
places, and the careful time records of each piece of work in its 
several processes, appear to me to belong io n sound commonsense 
economy and to make for increased wealili without increased human 
cost. The dangers, as Mr. Cadbury rightly recognises, are chiefly 
two: first that the net effect of scientific management may bo to 
damage the worker as a human being by overwork mid loss of 
initiative and interest; secondly, that the system furnishes no real 
security for the worker, either as an individual or a class, getting, 
for himself or themselves, any adequate share of the increased 
wealth produced bv the new economies. Though Mr. Taylor and 
his associates disclaim all idea of driving, and ever. a.‘.sert that It 
would be an unsound economy, this disclaimer does not meet the 
difficulty. Excessive labour and other damages to workers may in 
some circumstances lie profitable to employers. Under scientific 
management there ia no guarantee that only those economies which 
involve no increase of human costs shall be adopted. 

In the scheme at Hournville. whose operations Mr. Cadbury 
describes, the point of central importance Is the contention that 
"we have endeavoured to keep In mind that the employee has to 
be considered as an end in himself j his education hns to fit him 
to be not merely a good workman but a good man." How far Is 
this theory and practice of a private firm compatible with successful 
prolit-maxintf, so as to be held out as an example tor general 
adoption ? ft is of course true that a firm which, bv virtue of its 
skill of management, sire, reputation, superiority In processes, or 
other advantages, is able to earn higher pi"fits than aie necessary 
to pay the ordinary interest on capital, ran indulge in philanthropic 
schemes for the benefit of its employees as human beings and 
citirens. Most of these benefits will naturally have some Influence 
in maintaining or evoking a higher efficiency of labour. But it is 
not rlear to me whether Mr. Cadbury maintains that the business 
advantages of this philanthropic management arc such that the 
ordinary selfish employer, if he understood his real business 
interests, would practise* them. In other words, is there a real and 
full consistency between high dividends and a management which 
considers the worker "as an end in himself"? Up to a certain 
point this harmony is widely admitted, i.e. a subsistence wage and 
an eight-hours day are often admitted as good business. But 
are all these expensive schemes of Mr. Cadbury good business 
that comes home in higher profit, or does the firm really take a 
lower net profit than it could obtain. in order to forward the humane 
interests of its workers? In the latter case, the common adoption 
of this humane scheme is impracticable. For only firms screened 
from the full force of competition, and therefore earning surplus 
profits, can afford to practise it. J. A. H. 
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Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 

Author of The World of Labour. 

Under modern factory conditions the worker is treated purely as 
a raw material of industry. Labour is bought in the cheapest 
market, and, when high wages are paid, they are justified solely on 
the ground of increased efficiency. But the worker is not the raw 
material of industry, and labour ought not to be bought or sold as 
a commodity. 

As Mr. Cadbury clearly shows, the system known as Scientific 
Management lias two main aspects. It is first an appeal to the 
manager to organise his factory more efficiently, with especial 
legaid to the ordering of the human beings who work in it " on 
scientific principles " j and secondly, a theory of the methods of 
industrial remuneration most likely to promote efficiency. 'Ihese 
two aspects should be kept distinct. 

On the former side. Scientific Management contains much l.iat 
is good, and also much tlint is old. It may plead in many casea, 
like Eugenics, the agnostic privileges of an infant science; it may 
fail, like Eugenics, to convince some of 11* that the fact that it 
embodies some true principles, which we knew before, entitles it to 
rank as a new science. We all admit the need for efficient factory 
organisation : the novelty, however, Li supposed to lie in the 
application of this principle of efficiency to men as well os 
machines. Here, too, no one will dispute the value of Increased 
vocational training ; but In so far as the differentia of the new 
science lies in its application ol the methods of experimental 
psychology It Is open to criticism. It is highly doubtful if any 
tests, beyond the crudest physical feats, are really of value; it 11 
more than doubtful if mental characteristics admit of exact measure 
ment. Vocational selection, where It has succeeded, has been, ns 
MUnsterbcrg admits, the result far less of scientific method than of 
the selectors individual commonscnsc. 

Scientific management advocates not only vocational selection, 
but also vocational training. Here Mr. Cadbury well points out 
the value of proper technical training on the one hand, end the 
danger of further sub-division and mechanisation of Industrial 
processes on the other. At the same time, there is little doubt that, 
if the more mechanical method is, in the long run, the more 
economical, it will be adopted, unless an economic revolution 
displaces the profiteer. The fact that It destroys the personality 
of the worker will not for a moment count with the employing doss 
as a whole. If a lew adopt the more economical method, the rest 
will be forced to toe tho line. And, however true it may be that in 
certain specialised trades it pays to develop the worker's 
Individuality, it is far less arguable that this is so for industry as 
a whole. 

Mr. Cfldburv lias been to a great extent successful in adopting 
.those elements in scientific management which tend to develop the 
worker’s personality. He has done nothing to show that what has 
paid him in his specialist trade will pay employers generally. Ilis 
experience points rather to the view that hLs experiments have paid 
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largely because he is almost alone in the field and has a wide range 
id choose from. 

Il is therefore to be feared that, in industry generally, scientific 
management will take rather the opposite line ot development, and 
will make the worker's life more monotonous. It will increase Ins 
efficiency, and attempt to compensate him for speeding-up and wear 
and tear by premium bonus systems and the like. It will be very 
difficult for the Unions to resist the new processes! the bonus 
systems they enn resist. If they are driven to accept increased 
mechanisation of their daily work, they must secure at least that 
their wages are raised directly, and not on any bonus system. All 
such systems have been clearly shown to be fatal to effective Trade 
Unionism, 

Mr. Cadbury seems to think that the growing demand of the 
workers to control their work can be met by such methods as his 
own without n radical change of system. I do not believe this. 1 
believe that the struggle between employers and employed, in the 
great industries at least, will grow more acute, and that it will end 
tn the entire abolition of the employer, and in die assumption by 
tho workers, In partnership with the State, of the full control of 
industry. 1 admit that this might be prevented were all employers 
in a position to be us good as Mr. Cadbury; but I believe scientific 
management will take the easier path, and, in the pursuit of profits, 
bring about its own downfall. 1 doubt if, under the present 
system, ' enlightened ’ employment is possible for more than a 
small minority of employer*. G. D. H. C. 



Mr. WaLTTR Hazri.i., 

Chairman of Hat til, Walton and Viney, Ltd., London 
and Aylesbury. 

I nm obliged to the Editor of tire Sociological Review for the 
opportunity of contributing to the symposium on the above subject. 
I have rend Mr. Richard Cadbury s paper with much interest. I 
have also read his book entitled " Experiments in Industrial 
Organisation,’ 1 which ought to be studied by all large employers 
with a conscience. Further, I have read Mr. F rcdcrick W. Taylor’s 
book upon "The Principles of Scientific Management," which 
Mr. Cadbury takes as his text. 

Mr. Taylor, as an American, has again placed us under an 
obligation to that country for new ideas upon on important question. 
The economic results of his methods arc so startling that one 
questions whether he has been able to put all the data before the 
reader. There is little doubt that his studies tend to a great 
increase in the quantity of work turned out. but on page 71 we arc 
told the scientific handling of pig-iron reduced the number of 
labourers to ahout one-fourth, while the earnings of the survivors 
were increased from $1.15 to $1.88 per day, and yet the cost of 
handling dropped to much less than half. Again, on p. 95 there is 
an interesting story of 120 girls inspecting bicycle bearing-balls. 
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After scientific handling had been introduced 35 girls did the work 
of 120 with two-Chi rd5 more accuracy, with hours reduced from 
10J to 8$ per day, and wages increased from 80 to 100 per cent., 
and with great economy to the employer. In both these cases one 
imagines that the old management must have been exceptionally 
lax and incompetent even for rule-of-thumb methods. These 
two expetiments resulted in a large number of employees losing 
their jobs, and this taken by itself is a great evil. Probably similar 
changes in this country would have come about more gradually 
owing to our slower way's, and no such sudden displacement of 
labour would have happened. Even going slowly has its 
advantages I . . . 

If workers arc displaced by belter management they are in the 
same position ns thr.se displaced by new machinery. I wish it were 
practicable for new inventions to compensate those who are for a 
time unemployed. Mr. Cadbury appears to believe that the 
workers might be permanently injured by these methods. I do 
not think so. If, for example, the cost of building could be halved, 
surely the difficult problem of rural housing would be met and 
more builders’ workmen than ever would he wanted. 

Tl|c scheme means mom sub-division of labour, which would 
tend to make work still more uni merest ing, but it needs so much 
more supervision that many intelligent working men would find 
oiM'nings as organisers and administrators generally. Mr. 
Cadbury’s firm arc carrying on scientific management in an 
admitnble way. and Mr. Taylor’s scheme appears to bo somewhat 
the same idea under another name. A careful study of an 
individual's fitness for certain work ought to be a great social 
benefit by putting people to work for which they are naturally fitted 
by their temperament. Better organisation and larger output need 
not mean more strain but rather lev*! eg., some early scientific 
manager found that carrying a pail of water in one hand was more 
stmin than carrying a larger quantity In two pails upon a yoke. 
The system would need to be carefully watched, ns no right- 
minded person wonts workers to he overstrained or not to get 
increases benefit from improved machinery and methods. Larger 
output with larger wages for a time ought not to lie neutralised by 
cutting wage rates later on. 

I greatly admire Mr. Cadbury’s methods of selecting bright, 
clever and well-educated girls, but I fear that much manufacturing 
work to-day is so monotonous that there Is not sufficient scope for 
individual brain power in it. The evil is obvious but the remedy 
is difficult to find- I still think that both Mr. Taylor 5 and Mr 
Cadburv’s systems deserve the most careful study by employers and 
employed. They should not he worked for greater output only, hut 
also for the social and material benefit of the employees. 1 o secure 
these ends for them there is needed the continued power 01 
collective bargaining and the development of the Trade Boards 
Act, enlightened public opinion, and last but not least, employers 
who realise that it is a duty ond a pleasure to make the well-being 
0? their employees their aim and not merely to work for their 
own profit. w ' 
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Mr. C. G. Resold, 
of Hans lienold, Lid., ManchosUr. 

I have read Mr. Cadbury’s paper dealing with Scientific Manage- 
ment with the greatest interest, and would like to contribute 
something from my own experience to die discussion of the subject. 

For two years past I have been connected with the introduction 
of some of the methods of Scientific Management into a manufac- 
turing engineering works employing about i,ooo people. 
Although we have not as yet gone as far in the direction of 
Scientific Management as Mr. Cadbury has done, we have satisfied 
ourselves of two things : 

(l) That the increased productivity claimed for the system 
is borne out by experience, and is more than worth the 
expense involved. 

(a) That the system can be adapted to English engineering 
conditions. 

On both of these propositions the English engineering press has 
been sceptical. 

In dealing with this subject I consider that most people make 
a mistake in treating Scientific Management as though it enunciated 
principles quite new and dillcrent from any in operation hitherto. 
This is obviously not the case. For many years works jobs have 
been closely studied, workmen have been carefully selected, detailed 
inductions for doing work have been given, tools and appliances 
have been standardised, even "functional" foremen— notably 
inspectors— have been used. The principles underlying these 
schemes have long been at work to a greater or lesser extent, 
though, generally, not all in the same works. The novelty of 
Scientific Management lien, r.ot in the facl that these principles 
hare been set to woik, but tliat they have now achieved conscious 
ness. They have become objects of study In themselves, and their 
scope and relationships have been investigated. 

It is true that the conscious recognition of these principles 
produces a works organisation very different from the older types; 
hut the question before the industrial world is not the adoption or 
rejection of the principles of Scientific Management— these have 
been accepted piecemeal and unconsciously long ago- but the 
means to do taken to overcome, the objections inherent in the type 
of organisation produced. Scientific Management is the inevitable 
result of past and present industrial evolution, and it is too late 
now to discuss whether or not it shall be tolerated- By implication 
it is here already, and all we can do now is to study how to turn 
it to the best rise of the community. Mr. Cadbury points out two 
serious objections to the system. These are : 

(1) A tendency to increase the monotony of work and to 

reduce the initiative and responsibility of the workman. 

(2) A doubt as to whether wages will be increased in the 

long run. 

Taking the question of monotony first : The specialisation of jobs, 
which is responsible for monotony, is not a new force introduced 
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by Scientific Management but has been at work throughout ihc 
whole course of the industrial development of the last fifty years. 
In the engineering trade the all-round mechanic had already 
disappeared before the system was heard of in England. Scientific 
Management may carry this specialisation further still, but it 
introduces another force which tends to counteract the cramping 
effect of this on the man. To simplify a job is not necessarily 
to condemn the skilled man who did it previously to less skilled 
and more monotonous work. Often the studying and specialisa- 
tion of a job simolifies it to such an extent that it can be done by 
a less skilled worker, and for him it may actually be an improve- 
ment In grade of work. This has been our own experience to far, 
and we have also found that the skilled men so displaced have all 
been required for work of a still bolter grade than that from which 
they were taken. I refer to such positions as inspectors, machine 
setters, time-study men, leading hands, etc., of nil of which a greater 
number arc required under the system than heretofore, whether 
this relative redistribution of men and work will in the long run 
meet the objection, it is as yet too early to say. The system, 
however, makes possible another solution of the difficulty, tn»., 
a comprehensive scheme of transference and promotion of men 
from one kind of work to another. This was difficult in the twat, 
because the knowledge and skill needed for any particular kind 
of work was not easy to come by. But under Scientific Manage- 
ment this knowledge is vested In those who control the factory, 
and they also have at their disposal the incans of imparting It 
through' the organisation of foremen trained for that purpose and 
through the detailed instructions we have heard *0 much about. 
There is still a third influence at work tending to reduce the amount 
of monotonous work to be done. The rareful studying and costing 
of jobs required hy Scientific Management will lead in more and 
more coses to the introduction of automatic machinery so that many 
of those jobs which hitherto were the most monotonous will 
disappear entirely. Mr. Cadbury soems to suggest that the increase 
of machinery would in itself be an objection to the system, as 
likely to diminish the demand for labour. Surelv the history of 
industry shows this to be n fallacy, ond thot in the long run the 
replacement of hand operations by machine operations has lod 
to such cheapening of products and consequent increased demand 
that the amount of labour employed has been increased rather than 
diminished. 

With regard to the effect of the system on wages in the long 
run, It is too early to speak from experience. I would suggest, 
however, that the increased productivity, both of labour ond 
machinery, will at least make the paying of higher wages possible. 

Thus, to both of the objections raised I believe the system offers 
its own possible answer. Bui this fact does not of itself ensure that 
the objections will be met in actual practice. Fcr this we must 
look to the workmen's organisations, and it seems very probable 
that Scientific Management will increase rather than diminish 
their bargaining power. When all the elements, movements, and 
times for doing a piece of work have been studied and defined, 
it becomes possible to negotiate between employer end employee 
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as to what shall be the wages lor doing that work in a way which 
is quite impossible under the old system. Mr. Cadbury seems 
to have done this in his own case with extraordinary success. He 
is to be congratulated on having seen the dangers of the system 
and provided for them adequately, both by throwing the settlement 
of terms of work open to tree discussion with his employees, and 
by establishing a comprehensive system of education which 
provides a ladder of promotion for those who choose to use it. 

C, G. R. 



Mr. W. H. Jackson, 

of Hum Itenold, Lid., Monehtsi tr. 

Op all the questions relating to Scientific Management raised by 
Mr. Cadbury, those of widest public interest are probably : 

(t) What will be it* effect on wages? 

(a) Will the monotony of work be increased ? 

(t Mr. Cadbury point* out that the fact of higher wages being 

5 id y a few firms i* no proof that the general level of wages will 
rased when the new method* arc adopted all round. Higher 
wages may have been paid either as a merely temporary move 
m order to make it easier to start the scheme or os the result of a 
demand for more skilful or more strenuous work, and in neither 
caw la the general rate necessarily increased. Nevertheless, whilst 
waiting for the conclusive verdict taxed on experience, the following 
considerations would lead us to anticipate a general Increase in 
wages, an the result of the general Introduction of Scientific 
Management. In the fust place its effects must be very similar 
to those of the introduction of machinery, and it will not be denied 
thnt the tendency of the latter has been to increase wages, not to 
decrease them. In the second plnce, if we describe this increase 
in general terms /ls dur to the increased productivity of labour, 
there is a second source of increase, arising from the standardisation 
of work made possible by Scientific Management. Sucb standardi- 
sation makes the free and open discussion of wage questions easier, 
as may lie inferred from the committees for sanctioning wage rates, 
which Mr. Cadburv describes. The bargaining power of the 
worker and the force of public: opinion will, therefore, be consider- 
ably increased, and accordingly wages will tend to rise. The 
relatively high wages in the cotton industry are generally attributed 
to the extent to which the details of the various processes have all. 
been standardised. Lastly, not only is the general rate likely to 
he increased but individual caws of very low wages will be less 
likely to occur hecause comparison between different firms will be 
less difficult than at present. 

(2) ft seems to be generally accepted that Scientific Manage- 
ment means more monctonous work. The following considera- 
tions, based on personal observation, tend to oppose this view. 
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First, there is a quite new scope offered to those who absorb the 
elements of scientific method; secondly, the standard of general 
education required bv those who work to detailed written 
instructions is higher than that required at present from the bulk 
of unskilled operators; and lastly, the very monotonous work will 
more and more be done by automatic machinery rather than by 
hand. This last consideration does not apply, however, to office 
work; here standardisation undoubtedly increases the monotony 
if the daily task is never varied, but on the other hand makes it 
very much easier than before to give change of occupation. 

W. H. J. 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF MODERN EUGENICS. 1 

If we look back, even to the history of thought in our own species, 
we find abundant records of the forerunners of what we now call 
Eugenics, not least in association with the great religions. It would 
be possible, if one knew enough of Confucianism, to demonstrate 
chat there were eugenic principles there. They aie most conspicu- 
ously to be found in Moses, and there are certain commandments 
of the Decalogue which are quite clearly eugenic in consequence, 
and to which we must refer as part causes of the existence' of such 
valuable aids to contemporary eugenics as Professor Bergson and 
Professor Ehrlich; ar.d Lycurgus was conspicuously a eugemst in 
result, although his method, which Involved killing, was not 
eugenics as I, at any rate, understand it. In the last century, to 
say nothing of ocher authorities in antiquity to whom Darwin refers 
(Plato is notable in this connection), wi iters such as John Ruskln 
repeatedly preached high, pure, admirable eugenics; so did Herbert 
Spencer, as for instance, in hi> littlo book on " The Study of 
Sociology." Walt Whitman preaches pure ougemes repeatedly, 
and to come nvei to this side of the Atlantic, l can quote a few linen 
from the book on the "Criminal Re*pon.sibility of the Insane," 
written in 1856 by Dr. Caleb Williams, my grandfather (vide the 
passage beginning: "The hereditary transmission of disease and 
the occurrence of the same disease in several members of the same 
family," «:c.). 

But it was Francis Gallon, the author of " Hereditary 
Gonius," of which I do not even possess a copy because it is 
still out of print, who in 1869 raised this question to n new plane, 
and who in 188.1, in bis "Inquiries into Human Faculty," a volume 
reprinted in Everyman's Library, first used the word Eugenics, 
which is now, therefore, rather more than thirty years old. The 
world was not ready for the idea, and it was not until 1904, just a 
decade ago, that Galton emerged from his retirement, and then, 
though far on in the ninth decade of his life., gave before the newly- 
formed Sociological Society at our request a lecture on " Eugenics, 
its definition, scope and aims." The definition which he then gave 
was, in my judgment, by far the best that exists, and much superior 
to that which Galton himself later substituted. He said i 
“ Eugenics is the science which deals with all influences that 
improve the inborn qualities of a race ; also with those that develop 
them to tho utmost advantage,"— a phrase which includes the whole 

1. A lecture delivered before the Sociological Society, I-ebruaiy 24. 1914, 
anil on March >6 before the Royal Institution. 
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of nurture from beginning 10 end. The reference to the influences 
that develop to the utmost the inborn qualities of the race 
suggests to us that Gahon did not want merely the hereditary 
potentialities, but he wanted those potentialities to become real 
and actual and effective. In .Sociological Papers for 1904 you 
will find some remaikable communications from authorities, but 
the audience was very small, smaller than the one I am now 
addressing, and very little notice was taken at that time. After 
further valuable communications to the Sociological Society, Mr. 
CJalion, as he then was, very soon endowed eugenics in the form 
of a scholarship at University College. Very industrious and 
interesting work ha* been done there since by Mr. Schuster, 
the first Eugenic Scholar, and later by Dr. David Heron ; and in 
1907 and 1908 It was my privilege to discuss eugenics, though the 
word did not appear in the titles of the lectures, before the Royal 
Institution. 

Sir Francis Gallon, shortly betore he died, wrote his beautiful 
and fascinating and ever-to-be-returned-to book, " Memories of 
my Life," quite the nicest autobiography, surely, that was ever 
written, because It is perfectly candid, and, though perfectly 
candid, includes nothing disagreeable, because there was nothing 
disagreeable in the writer. It reveals the character of this man, 
who illustrated the truth that, as I say so often, •' Youth is a state 
of the soul." I knew him only in his ninth decade, but he was 
always the youngewr man thaia, wonderfully enthusiastic und yet 
with all the great qualities of age. His entirely characteristic 
complaint of old age was that it had almost all the advantages 
except that one was not sufficiently criticised by one’s juniuis. He 
died in January, 1911, and loft very nearly all his money toeugcnics 
at University College, London, founding the Chair now held by 
Professor Kail Pearson. In the portrait by the late Charles Furse 
of this noble and venerable old man you may see hereditary resem- 
blances, allowing for the different disposition of the facial hair, to 
other members of the Illustrious Darwin stock to which ho belonged 
—the eyebrows and the formation of the bone over the eyes, and the 
shape of the head. Me had a lovely low-pitched voice, and though 
he was intensely deaf physically, he had no spiritual doafness what- 
ever ; he was always prepared to listen to new truth. Wo shall not 
look upon his like again, and eugenics has greatly sutlcrcd by his 
death, though he was within three weeks of his ninetieth year when 
he died. A short time ago the Eugenics Education Society had the 
admirable notion of perpetuating the birthday of Galton in the form 
of what they call Galton Day, ar.d on February i6th, the 92nd anni- 
versary of the birth of Galton in 1822, the Society held the first 
Galton Anniversary Lecture. It was delivered by Sir Francis 
Darwin, his relative, with another relative, Major Leonard Darwin. 
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in the chair. The great interest and importance, 1 think, of that 
lecture was that we had a Darwin and a relative of Galton saying 
that the Galtonian method of studying heredity must now be aban- 
doned, and we must substitute for it the Mendelian method of 
studying heredity, the facts of which, said Sir Francis Darwin, 
could no longer be disputed. I welcome that statement, coming 
from a son of Charles Darwin, as of the very greatest importance 
for the future development of eugenics in this country. 

The next record I want to refer to is the. development of eugenics 
upon its popular side It is astonishing how many societies have 
been founded in many parts of the world. I do not say that the 
activities of those societies, or that all the things said in discussion 
at nil the meetings of ail those societies, are invariably based upon 
the sound knowledge that would lead to desirable practice; but at 
any rate the matter is being discussed. The first society to be 
founded for the. service of race hygiene was in Germany, I 
believe, but shortly thereafter the first society with the title of 
" eugenics " in its name wns founded in England— tho Eugenics 
Education Society, and after a period of characteristic caution Mr 
Galton become its honorary president. Its first president was Sir 
James Crlchton-Browne.nnd Itssecond the late Mr. Montague Crack- 
anthoepe, K.C., whom Major Leonard Darwin succeeds. There 
is now a society In Ireland, there is a society in New South Wales, 
in New Zealand, a very important body (to which I shall refer later) 
In the United States of America, the society I have already relerred 
to in Germany, the Socteti Francaisc d'Eugdnique in Paris, 
societies or committees in Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Holland ; and 
in all quarters of the globe, north and south of the Equator, there 
are bodies of persons who are Interested in this matter. Some 
important publications are also now to he had. In England we 
have the Eugenics RnUm, started in April, rgog. Sir Francis 
Galton. as he tiod become, contributed to its pages the last of his 
papers upon this subject, which he had begun to discuss as far 
hack as 1865 in his articles in Macmillan's Magasini on " The 
Heredity of Ability." Then the French publish every month their 
journal Eughiiqut, which contains the reports of the meetings of 
their interesting society. The Eugenics Education Society 
inaugurated and carried through with remarkable success the First 
International Eugenics Congress in London in 1912. The Papers 
are to be obtained under the title of " Problems in Eugenics." It 
was a most valuable and excellent occasion, and it was a great 
privilege to bo there; and, having said so, one may also say 
that there was a most astonishing amount of obvious nonsense 
talked in every possible direction, and, so far as one could judge 
from what one saw of the Press, almost nothing but the nonsense 
was reported. The Second International Congress is '0 be held in 
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New York in September, 1915. The French would hove welcomed 
ihe privilege of having the next Congress in Paris, bu: they hove 
not yet got the machinery for carrying such a thing through, and 
so 1 understand we .'ire to go to America. 

In this lectin*, the most important thing, I think, that needs 
to be said has already been hinted at in the passage I quoted 
from Sir Francis Darwin’s First Galton Anniversary Lecture. 
It is really that we have, as eugenists, to reconsider a good deal 
of the older scientific boliefs upon which our practice— for 
eugenics is a practice — is to be bnsed. When Galton read his 
first paper to the Sociological Society that historic paper- 
Mr. Bateson, who is now Professor of Physiology in the Royal 
Institution, sounded a warning note. He hinted that the actuarial 
study of heredity had attained remarkable results in the hands of 
Mr. Gallon himself, but that means of attacking the problem 
directly and with greater effect were already well developed. He 
proceeded to say that the actuarial method would perhaps continue 
to possess n ceitain fascination in regions 0/ the inquiry where 
experimental methods were still inapplicable— for instance, I am 
flOfiy now to comment, In the case of tuberculosis, leading to 
conclusions which, I believe, are worse tlmn worthies*— but that 
conclusions drawn from facts not capable of minute annlysis nre at 
best to be regarded as interim conclusions waiting a test which in 
all likelihood they will never endure. That test they verily have 
not endured. 1 We of the Royal Institution are well aware how 
much water has flowed under the bridges since Professor Bateson 
spoke thoso words ten year* ago, and how actual means of 
knowledge have accumulated under his direction and in his hands 
In respect of the fundamental science underlying eugenic practice, 
to which he has given the extremely convenient and proper name 
of Genetics. 

Wc come now to the work of Mendel. Gregor Mendel did his 
useful work as far back as 1865, in the very year in which Galton 
was writing about heredity in Macmillan ’* Magaeiru. He was 
appointed abbd in the monastery of Briinn; he gave up all his 
scientific work, he lost heart in the matter, and he omitted to do 
even the one easy thing which he should most assuredly have done 
—write to Darwin. If he had only sent a copy of his paper (which 
is reprinted in Professor Bateson’s now classical work " Mendel's 
Principles of Heredity"), in a separate envelope to Charles Darwin, 
as Wallace had done a few years before, I believe we should know 
more to-day about human heredity and heredity in general than 
we shall know for many years to come. But Darwin died without 
ever having heard that a man called Mendel had ever lived, and 

r See Sociological Papers, 1904, p. 64. 
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we have had to wait till 1914 for a son of Darwin to say that it. is 
with Mcndelian heredity that we must now make a fresh beginning. 
Mendel died in 1884, two years after Darwin’s death, and it was 
not until 1900, barely 14 years ago, that his paper was re-discovered. 
It had been sent to various places — I daresay it was sent to the 
Royal Institution— but apparently no one had troubled to read this 
obscure production coming from an out-of-the-way part of the 
world, and it was not even known that the work had been done 
until il had been done for 35 years and its author had been in his 
grove for 16 years. We are now in n new epoch. Professor 
Bateson was appointed in 1908 to the Chair of Biology at 
Cambridge, and his inaugural lecture on "The methods and scope 
of Genetics” is well worth reading. That chair no longer exists, 
hut Mr. Arthur Balfour has lately founded in its place a Chair of 
Genetics, which is held by a pupil of Professor Bateson, Professor 
Punnett. He has to range over the whole gamut of bi-sexual 
life, but the time is coming when we shall have to endow Chairs 
of Human Genetics, for eugenic purposes, in Cambridge and 
elsewhere. The Americans have gone very rightly ahead in this 
respect i I suppose largely because they were unhampered by the 
development of the subject. They had known nothing of that 
personal allegiance to Galton which nil of us must feel who have 
been In the presence and the confidence of that noble man, end 
therefore it was easy for them to make a fresh beginning, and they 
did so on Mcndelian lines. There already existed the American 
Genetic Association, which publishes tho Journal of lltredily, and 
which founded in 1910 its Eugenics Record Office. (I am rather 
proud of the date, because my book on eugenics, which was revised 
by Mr. Galton, and was the first to introduce rhe subject, was 
published a year before in America, as here.) In 1910 they set to 
work to study eugenics, on Mcndelian lines, A munificent lady, 
Mrs. Harriman. has given very largo sums of money, and the work 
is done on n scale and with resources which have no parallel 
whatever either in this country or in any other part of the world. 

A prime demand of the Mendelian method is that we must 
study more than two generations. We must study at least three 
generations- that is absolutely fundamental. Here you have many 
more than two or three generations studied (Lantern slides shown.) 
All those figures refer to individuals fully discussed, and this is a 
record of a particular family with a very disastrous history. All 
those individuals have been actually seen and studied at first hand 
by the field workers trained by Dr. Davenport at the Eugenics 
Record Office. AH such work will need to be done again, for a 
reason to which we shall shortly come. But it was good pioneer 
work A great deal of faith and a great deal of ability were put 
into it, though I fear, considering that all the inquiries were 
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neurological, that the measure of clinical skill in neurology was 
somewhat deficient, and that mere names have tco often been used 
where it was supposed that things were being referred to. 
" Epilepsy,” " neurasthenia," " mental deficiency ” and other 
terms which cover a great variety of realities have been used with 
inadequate analysis, hut still the work done was very fine. 
Nothing like it had been done anywhere else, with the exception 
of Lundborg's work in Sweden. Results were thus obtained which, 
whilst they can only be looked upon as preliminary, carried 
us far beyond anything yet obtained in this country or anywhere 
else in tho study of human genetics. My friend Dr. Kerr Love of 
Glasgow, who has long devoted himself to the study of deaf 
children, has carried this work on, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Leo Bonn, who in London founded the National Bureau for 
the General Welfare of the Deaf. Mr. Bonn has given many 
thousands of pounds to that bureau, and he made it possible for 
Dr. Kerr Love to do a great deal of valuable work In the study 
of deafmullsm. On my advice, Dr. Kerr Love began by studying 
everything the Americans hud done. He got hold of the American 
method! he saw its soundness, and then hr saw its unsoundness ; 
and he saw there was not sufficient clinical knowledge there, that 
all the workers taught to conalnict pedigree* wore not sufficiently 
trained to distinguish, for instance, between one type of epilepsy 
and another type of epilepsy which might be quite different in 
origin. He attempted the problem of deaf-mutkm, to which ho 
has devoted his life, with tho Mondollan clues but with his own 
profound clinical knowledge, and with tho addition of a special 
test for the existence of inherited disease which the Americans did 
not employ. Tho Wa&sermann test, os we call it, was not used 
by the Americans in any of their work, and I am afraid that what 
they have done, from beginning to end SO far in the study of 
neurological genetics, requires to be re-done with the addition of 
the Wassermann test. We do not know how much of such 
pedigrees is really genetic, so to say, and how much is inherited 
infection— a fundamentally different thing. Dr. Kerr Love has 
done superbly that work for dcaf-mulism, and he is now being 
followed by other workers in Glasgow and all over ihe world. The 
most recent application of the Wosscrmann test to cases of mental 
deficiency has compelled us to realise that even the excellent 
preliminary work done by the Americans is quite inadequate in this 
connection. In this country valuable pedigrees have been collected 
by the late Mr. Nettleship, by Major Hurst and others; and many 
of them have been shown at the Royal Institution by Prof. Bateson. 
Major Hurst was the first to show that the Mendelian principle 
applies, in some degree at any rale, to man. He did so in respect of 
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eye colour, and although that is now several years ago, I believe 
that, with amplifications, his results were absolutely accurate, and 
that the inheritance of the pigmentation of the back and front of the 
iris of the human eye follows substantially the same laws as those 
which Mendel elicited for the pea very nearly half a century ago. 
This work of Hurst’s has been confirmed by Davenport on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and it led the way onwards to the study 
of such Mendelian inheritance in man as may bear upon eugenics. 
Of course, eugenics is not concerned with such things as eye colour, 
hut there are other cases where eugenics is very distinctly concerned. 
For instance, suppose it were shown, as the Americans thought they 
had shown, that mental deficiency is a Mendelian characteristic 
like the shortness In the case of the edible pea, then it would have 
great eugenic significance; and Dr. Kerr Love has shown that the 
Mendelian principle applies to one form, and to one form only, of 
deaf-mutlsm. 1 have three slides for which 1 am indebtod 
to the Eugenics Record Office. (Lantern slides shown). In 

that last picture you see how these field workers, as Dr. 
Davenport calls them, go into many parts of the United States 
and pursue their inquiries, beginning, of course, with near New 
York and then spreading about In various ptltf following the line 
of bundles so as to give as far as possible complete family charts 
corresponding in some measure, at any rate, to the completeness 
which Mendel waa able to obtain in his study of lower forms 
of life. 

Now. it is unfortunately the case that the Mendelian methods 
and Professor Bateson's methods in this country air not looked 
upon with favour by those who have devoted part of their lives to 
the study of heredity by the method initiated by Francis Gallon 
himself. Indeed there may be a fine quality in the loyalty to that 
great man which prefers to follow strictly tho methods which he 
initiated, and yet it is also worth remembering that Gallon realised 
the value of Mendelism. Some years before he died, when 1 
happened to mention the subject to him, he said : " I do not 
question the existence of Mendelian segregation." That clemcnt- 
«iy fact is still questioned within the laboratory which bears his 
name. In " Memories of my Life ” he writes as follows, and I 
ask you to observe this; it is Galton writing on Mendel t 

1 most atop for a moment to pay a tribute to the memory of Mcndd, 
with whom I sentimentally feel myself connected, owing to our having 
hern horn in the same year iSjj. Hig careful and long-continued experi- 
ments show how much can be performed by those who, tike him and 
Charles Darwin, never or hardly ever leave their homes, and again how 
much might be done in a fixol laboratory after a uniform tradition of 
work had been established. Mendel clearly showed that there were such 
things as alternative atomic characters of equal potency in descent, now 
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far characters generally may be clue to aimple, or to molecular characters 

more or leas correlated together, has yet to be discovered. 

Those are Gallon's own words in which he asserts that Mendel 
clearly showed that there were such things as alternative atomic 
characters of equal potency. 1 beg that you will remember that 
generous Galtoninn passage, lest anyone should suppose that there 
is any treachery to the memory of Francis Gallon in proceeding, 
ns now Sir Francis Darwin has told us we must do, upon 
Mendelian methods in our study of these matters. No member of 
the Royal Institution who has heard, now for years past, Mr. 
Bateson's lectures on this subject can possibly be in doubt that 
the assertions of the Mendelians correspond to fact a which we have 
seen with our own eyes, which have been handed round for us to 
look at, animal and vegetable forms which have visible existence, 
which we have seen together with their parents and giandparents. 
To be told, as I was lately told by a pupil of Professor Pearson, 
that those results are mythical, is too ridiculous; and It was very 
disappointing, after my lecture in January to the French Society 
of Fugenics, to find that thero Mendelism was looked upon as 
Illusory by atudenta, not biomotrlciana but real students of biology, 
the leaders and founders of the French Society of Fugenics, who 
have not yet had opportunities of seeing the wonderful new forms 
of life which, as Professor Bateson once said at a Friday evening 
discourse at the Royal Institution, havo been "created" by 
the application of the Mendelian method. It was somewhat 
disheartening to realise that just on the other side of the Channel 
the whole of the Mendelian results were looked upon ns mythical, 
and 1 am very glad indeed, for his prescience and unselfish love 
of truth, that when they come to read the autobiography of our 
Founder they will find the paragraph which I read to you. 

Professor Bateson again in tqoq, in Ills " Mendel’s Principles 
of Heredity," warned men of science that it would not do any 
longer to go on with the methods which Gallon employed, but 
which now can no longer ha looked upon as valuable. Professor 
Bateson said that our successors would fail to understand how- 
methods so unsound were treated with respect at all by men of 
science. I am sorry if you feel that 1 am insisting upon this too 
much, but if you will have the patience to look into the results 
which have been obtained by the Galtonian method, and have been 
Widely discussed and argued with notable bearings upon every 
kind of social questions, upon problems of health and disease, the 
care of tuberculosis, the control of alcoholism, infant mortality, and 
to forth, you will realise it as an important matter that the 
fundamental basis of those researches is unsound. I believe that, 
at the end of this first decade of modern eugenics, we know very 
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much less than many thought we knew in 1904, that a great many 
points on which even Gallon himself would have said “ Here we 
have knowledge, here we may advise society," are points on which 
further knowledge is now, ten years later, required, because, having 
put our suppositions to the test imposed by the Mendelian ideas, 
and above all to the analysis required in terms of the significance 
of nurture as well as of nature, we realise that we have no right to 
dictate to society on a great many of those matters. When you 
read, as we continually do read, that eugenists say this and say 
that, and require such and such a thing, and object to something 
else, it is not responsible eugenists, or those wlto have done 
anything for eugenics, who are necessarily being quoted in that 
connection. As likely as not it is an enemy in the guise of 
one of us. 

In the syllabus of this lecture I have ventured to put down- 
in the most inappropriate place in the world— that the motto 
of institutions is " No new truths wanted." It gels to be 
remembered that they were founded for certain truths,— which soon 
comes to moan that new truths are not wanted : hence the motto 
which 1 see, in my mind’s eye, over the portals of moat institutions 
not here, where for more than a century new truths of many 
kinds have been first promulgated. But it U n very general 
principle, and we eugenists must beware of it. It is an unlortunate 
thing to have the experience I have had. to realise that just on the 
other side of the Channel biologists had nothing to say to 
Mendeliam, except that It was a delusion, and further to realist) 
that they accepted as unquastioned the teaching of Lamarck 
regarding the influence of nurture upon succeeding generations, 
for which I can hardly obtain n hearing in this country. When 
I had spent something like a quarter of an hour in my lecture in 
Paris in showing that as eugenists we must recognise that nurture 
of the individual affects his or her parental possibilities, and that 
it was not right to ignore if, I wns forcing an open door ; every 
one there took that for granted, and never questioned It for a 
moment. The countrymen and followers of Lamarck have never 
questioned for a moment that influences acting on the individual 
may affect his or her parental possibilities. If only one mny 
contrive that the Mendelian belief he tnken over to Paris, and this 
clause of the Lamarckian belief be brought to London, I believe 
both countries would greatly profit. 

A word now about the “science of eugenics." The term has 
been employed by Gallon himself, but I conceive it to be a term 
that is useless, and that deals with no existing reality. It is true, 
and it is important, that in later years, near the very end of his life. 
Gallon used the term " eugenics " for practice, not for knowledge. 
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not for science. In his very last paper, speaking of my term 
" Negative eugenics,” which I myself define as " the discourage- 
ment of unworthy parenthood," Sir Francis Colton, then accepting 
the term, soid : " It is the hindrance of the marriages and 
production of offspring by the exceptionally unfit." Thar, you 
will observe, is practice. The word eugenics means "good 
breeding." It is doing that which we believe is the finest thing 
to which we can set ourselves. It is not science, it is not 
knowledge, but their application. Similarly, in exact analogy, 
there is no such thing as the science of medicine, but the doctor 
goes to the sick-room and he practises the an or practice of 
medicine beside the patient's bed, and his value to the patient 
(apart from suggestive and "Christian Science" sort of influences) 
depends upon the extent to which his practice ia dictated by 
knowledge, by certain sciences which are not medical practice but 
constitute its foundation. For instance, ho must know about 
bacteriology, he mutt know about physiology, he must be able to 
tell the knee-joint from the ankle-joint, and so forth, in such a way 
that he will become capable of serving hts patient; and the service 
performed to his patient is what we call medicine, or the practice 
of medicine. Further, the practising physician is olw-uys at the 
mercy of the man of science, and when a scientist who never had 
a medical degree made certain discoveries In his researches, 
almost the whole of medical practice nnd the whole of surgery 
hud to be revolutionised, because that man, Louis Pasteur, had 
changed the scientific foundation upon which the doctor woiks 
when he practises medicine. The doctor must always be prepared 
to have his opinions and his practice revolutionised by advance in 
the sciences which underlie medicine. Now eugenics la racial 
medicine t it will be much more, but it ia already at least racial 
medicine, trying to heal and trying to maintain the health of the 
race as well os the individual; and similarly this practice requires 
to rest upon foundations. We go back to Confucius and to Moses, 
and we realise that they had not much knowledge, and that some 
of their eugenic practices were erroneous, because they did not 
have the knowledge, though it is amazing to realise how much 
knowledge Moses had, or acted as if he had. To-day wc are 
gradually accumulating knowledge which will ever more firmly 
constitute the foundations of eugenics, broad and deep, and I 
should like briefly to refer to one or two of those. 

First, we have to deal with the principles of herodity, named by 
Bateson " genetics." If in a given case we have no genetic 
knowledge, then so far as that is concerned eugenics must hold its 
peace.. If it says "You must marry," "You must not marry-," 
"You should become parents," " You should not become parents,” 
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it will be only in the long run stultified and discredited. I regret 
to say that it is only in a very limited dcgTce so far that eugenics 
has any real right given it by genetics to dictate to society, and 
in a host of respects where people call themselves eugenists, and 
profess to interpret eugenics as saying what should or should not 
be done, they have no gonctic warrant. Professor Bateson, five 
years ago, pointed out that as regards valuable characters in man 
our genetic knowledge is so small that we have no right to dictate, 
but that as regards disastrous characters there is a ceitain 
amount of knowledge, and that certain forma of vice and defect 
and disease might be effectively weeded out by the application of 
that knowledge on the side of negative eugenics. But on the side 
of Gallon ian or, as 1 call it, "positive eugenics, " I do most 
earnestly say we must beware of going in front of assured genetic 
knowledge. Some of us have erred, not once or twice, not in 
small matters but in great and urgent matters, in this inspect ; we 
have interfered with useful things, and we have done that which 
we ought not to have done in many ways, because we have called 
our prejudices science, and have built what are mere castles in the 
air for lack of genetic knowledge. 

Secondly, it seems to mo perfectly dear that for eugenics wc 
are required not to take up the egregious attitude of some eugenists 
towards the medical sciences, but we require u> use them. A 
cugenist going into the problem of Insanity, into the problem of 
mental deficiency, into the problem of doaf-inutism or "paralysis," 
with no medical knowledge. cannot reach true conclusions. To 
anyone with the barest rudiments of clinical knowledge, or even, 
failing that, of common sense, it is obviously unthinkable 
that he should do so; he does not know chat with which he 
deals. We need the neurologist, and progress will come when the 
neurologist looks at these matters from the genetic point of view, 
as he is now doing. At the International Medical Congress a lew 
months ago, In the appropriate section, under tire presidency of 
Sir James Crlchton-Browne, there was a paper read by a neurologist 
from New York who described a rare form of psychiatric lesion 
which obeyed the Mendelian law in its inheritance. Similarly, 
there are all the incidents of pathology associated with inlcction. 
We find parents and children tuberculous, and all the purely 
actuarial followers of eugenics say, " This is heredity." Hence no 
one who is tuberculous or has had consumption in his family, 
anywhere in bis record -in fact, as far as I can see, no one whose 
parents or any of whose ancestors have ever died of anything, 
according to some pseudo-eugenic leaching — should become a 
parent. When you inquire you find that this disea.se, tuberculosis, 
is an infection. With exceptions so rare that they arc the rarest 
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incidents in pathology— every one is recorded, and I suppose there 
are not half a dozen in the whole literature of medicine — no baby 
is born infected with tuberculosis; and every tuberculous person, 
with these apparent exceptions, so rare, and even so proving the 
rule, has been infected by a particular germ. That factor must be 
taken into account. When, further, we find that the children of 
tuberculous parents, removed at birth before infection, and taken 
care of elsewhere without infection, do not become infected, we 
must look into the matter. When we find that in Copenhagen, and 
now in this country, it is possible to eradicate tuberculosis from 
herds of cattle by the simple principle of taking away the non- 
infeeted calves from the infected parents, must we not think again 
us regards ourselves? When Dr. Hallidoy Sutherland finds, os 
he did lately at a dispensary for tuberculosis, that about three- 
fourths of the children of cases of consumption which are infectious, 
where the unfortunate patient is expectorating the germ, ore 
infected with the disease, but that the children of other cases, where 
there is no infection because the parent is not yes expectorating 
the germ, do not have the disease in the great majority of coses, 
clearly we must consider such facts. Conclusions which are 
independent of any knowledge of the medical facts must be 
regarded as unsatisfactory ; and a grave responsibility attaches to 
the authors of certnin publications on this subject. The sume 
applies, of course, to the great medical science of obstetrics, and 
to the cure of expectant motherhood. It applies, again, to the 
question of dietetics. When we learn, as we do, fhst there 
are forms of insanity, forms of mental deficiency, which nothing 
can cure, apparently, no education, no love, no patience, and which 
might be looked upon a3 hereditary, which con nevertheless be 
dissipated ns by magic by the use of such a drug ns extract of the 
thyroid gland, then we realise tlmt the problems of pharmacology 
and therapeutic# are also strictly relevant to the problems of 
eugenics. Some of the most disastrous and lamentable things said 
by eugenists in this connection have proceeded from those who 
hud no knowledge of the medical facts involved. 

Then, again, consider anthropology. I remember how Dr. 
McDougall, the distinguished psychologist and cugenist, and I 
used to be invited to consult with Mr. Gallon nearly ten years ago 
in connection with his endowment of eugenics at University 
College. Dr. McDougall lectured recently upon the mind of 
certain low forms of man, and made out a very- good case to 
show that those low forms were just about as high as any of us. 
Now all the problems of racial eugenics— the problem, for instance, 
of our duty from the eugenic standpoint towards the various races 
in South Africa— must depend, if it is to be worth anything, upon 
what anthropology reports, not upon prejudice, not upon conven- 
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(tonal notions, not upon racial or religious or economic or any 
other kind of prejudice. We must go to the anthropologists 
humbly and ask them : " What do you find of the real worth of 
such and such a race?” — Japanese or Chinese or Spaniard or 
Kaffir or native of Borneo, or whoever it may be : and only then 
shall we be able to say what our duties are. Further, the anthro- 
pologist must report upon questions of racial intermingling, such 
as those which are looming more and more upon the horizon in 
Australia and South Africa and in the United States. 

Lastly, there is the science of sociology. It was most appro- 
priately the Sociological Society that invited Mr. Galton to use its 
new platform to give his eugenic propaganda to the world. 
Sociology has eome knowledge of the fact that the individual does 
not live for himself alone, but is part of the great social organism ; 
and when so-called eugenists are proposing to do without marriage, 
—some modern Plato, perhaps, saying that all the babies are to be 
shuffled at birth so that none of the motheis shall know them, and 
that the application of maternal prejudice sluill bo wiped away, and 
eugenics be able to go forward without It— then the sociologist, 
who has some notion of the family, some notion of the structure 
of society and the relation of the family and of marriage to the 
social organism, will think again. I suggest, therefore, that 
sociology will lie very much required by the eugenist, and that 
also when political proposals are made which would involve, for 
instance, it may be, the gravest injury to real liberty, then the 
sociologist is urgently required. Tire sociologist is no less required 
if we make proposals which ore alleged to outrago liberty, and 
which may seem to outrage liberty, and yet which may be the best 
friends of real liberty, such as the Inebriates Bill, now before the 
country. Such are a few of the many questions where foundations 
of science are required before the eugenist is entitled to proceed. 

I have so much still to say- and I have a minute and 
a half now— that I will proceed to the first paragraph of the 
syllabus of my next locture. Galton dealt with the inherit- 
ance of ability. Galton was tremendously able; he belonged 
to a tremendously able stock; he had a rare combination of 
qualities, including that gentleness of disposition, that incapacity 
for losing his temper, which he inherited, perhaps, from Josiah 
Wedgwood : most or all the descendants of Josiah Wedgwood 
seem to have it— Charles Darwin, Francis Galton, and so forth. 
His work was especially directed towards ennobling the mind; 
for his was the verdict of Wall Whitman : " Produce great 
persons, die rest follows." .And he was ever trying to produce 
great persons. His book " Hereditary Genius” was published in 
1869, and dealt with that matter. It went out of print; Messrs. 
Macmillan re-published it in 1892, with a very valuable introduction 
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to the second edition by the author, but that has been out of print 
for many years. It was out of print in 1904. Mr. Galton himself 
referred to it as being out of print then, and for many years I have 
been trying to get a reprint of it. It ought to be all over the world. 
There are people quoting Galton, calling themselves eugenists, 
founding and running eugenic societies all over the world, who, 
as far as I can honestly see, have never read a line of Galton 
himself. His masterpiece, a classic of science and literature, 
should never have been out of print, and I am very happy to say 
that, thanks to the help of Major Leonard Darwin, which I sought 
from him on Galton Day, Messrs. Macmillan arc about to publish 
a new edition. 1 

C. W. SALEtBY. 

In a second lecture before the Royal Institution, Dr. Saleeby 
dealt with the present position of Eugenics and the immediate 
outlook. The following is an outline summary of the address 

RT’GBXICS TO-DAY : ITS COUNTERFEITS, POWERS AND 
PROBLEMS. 

The need to extend Galton ’• original conception. -Pailure of human 
Kenctlts* hitherto regarding valuable qualities -Their genetic complexity. 

Counterfeit Eugenics -The almost universal misunderstanding ol 
"natural selection. "-The " belter dead " school. -The champion* of the 
slum-landlord.- Claaa eugenics— The defenders of alcoholism, Infont 
mortality, tuberculosis- -Wicked and Impudent proposal* to abolish 
marriage and lo outrage love 



Eugenics a* here advocated 

I— Primary or Natural Kcoxnicb. 

(a) Poartrvt 1 Dr# Encouragement ol Worthy Parenthood. (The Homing 
Question. The word* of King George V. : *' The foundation* ol national 
glory are laid in the homes of the people."— The example of the Duchy of 
Cornwall in South London.— The redirection ol Charity.) 

(b) NxGATtva: The DtlCoursgemant of Unworthy Parenthood. (The 
Mental Deficiency Act.- Problem* of Insanity, Epilepsy, Deal-mutism.) 

(c) PnsvsNnv* : The Protection ol Parenthood from the Racial Pcittmi. 
(Definition and example* of racial poisons.— Contemporary study of 
alcoholism. — The work ol taitinen in Helsingfors, MJoen in Christian a, 
Stockerd in New York, and Bertbolct in Lausanne.— The Inebriates Bill. 

I. The records of modem families in this bcok must now, in an 
Appendix, be brought up lo 19*4 from sftpj, by some competent genealogist. 
I hope Messrs. Macmillan will have this done for tu— C.WS. 
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its reintrodticticn demanded— Continued neglect erf politicians to meet the 
demand formulated by Sir James Crichton-Browuc, first President ol the 
Eugenics Education Society, in 1909.) 

II — Sscondaby on Ntnmnut Bdgewcs. 

From care ol expectant motherhood to education for parenthood. — The 
Boy Scoot movement.— Ellen Key. 

Problems now before us— Imperial Eugenics.— Patriotism and parent- 
hood — The National Birth-rate Commission. 

Eugenics and the religion of the future — Modern vitalism (Dricach, 
Bergson, McDougall)— Eugenics as Creative Evolution become self- 
ccnecious. The Eastward Window. 
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WOMEN IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY.' 

Most of iis have realised how dangerous ii is 10 make sweeping 
generalisaiions on sociological matters, especially with so vast a 
subject before us. I propose simply to deal with certain aspects 
of this question of the position of women among primitive peoples, 
emphasising points which I regard as significant, and in a few 
cases mentioning the conclusions of certain writers whose opinions 
are of weight. May I disarm criticism at the very outset by 
explaining that I have used the term "primitive" in the less 
restricted sense as applying to peoples who arc in a stage of 
savagery or bordering on barbarism— those whom we term back- 
ward peoples, NaturvSlker. 

I. Social Uructure^ We will begin with the more theoretical 
side of the subject and consider the place of woman in the aocial 
structure of the community. Now the community may consist of 
groups reckoning relationship either througli the mother or through 
the father, or through both— though this last need not trouble us 
much in the case of savagea, as either mntrilineul or patrilineal 
grouping preponderates nearly always. 

We see before us in civilised societies such institutions as primo- 
geniture and the English law of coverture, attesting a stage of 
almost complete male ascendency t on the other hand, we dip into 
books of travel or into ihe immortal Kim and we find records 
of female ascendency almost as complete. One mny leap to the 
conclusion that in primitive societies woman was supreme, but that 
she proved unequal <0 the position and so man came to Ins own. 
Or one may have recourse to the Encyclopedia BnUxnnica and 
study the all-too-bricf article " Matriarchate," wherein it is stated 
that "the mother took precedence of the father in certain important 
respects, especially in line of descent and inheritance. . . . Tho 

C romincnt position then naturally assigned to women did not, 
jwever, imply any personal power." According to this descrip- 
tion woman does not stand so utterly condemned of inefficiency, 
for it seems that she is more a connecting link uniting her children 
to her own clan or group, wherein her male relatives wield the 
power, than herself the holder of that power. The idea that the 
women actually ruled is probably due to the rather misleading term 
matriarchate, which from its derivation (Greek apx<*» I «“!«> implies 
that such was the case. For this reason sociologists often employ 
instead of matriarchate and patriarchate the terms mother-right and 
1 A paper read betorr the Group for the Study of Women in Society, 
Sociological Society, March *5, 1914. 
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father-right. In the glossary to his Races of Man, Dr. Haddon 1 
describes mother-light as: "A slate of society in which there are 
two or all of the three conditions : (t) descent is reckoned through 
the mother ; (2) on marriage the husband goes to live with the wife j 
(3) authority in the family is in the hands of the mother, the 
maternal uncles, or die mother’s relatives in general" (p. 116). 
Father-right represents the converse of conditions (t) and (a), the 
third being that "authority in the family is in the father's hands." 

The Seri Indians afford an example of mother-right in a high 
phase of development,' all of these three conditions being fulfilled. 
The Seri inhabit Tiburon island in the gulf of California, a few 
islets, and a strip of tire Mexican coast opposite. Cut off by the 
sea and by deserts, the tribe lives in complete isolation and is 
extremely hostile to any aliens who may attempt to establish a 
footing in its territory. The social institutions have therefore 
evolved without any modification from outside. These Indians are 
loosely organised into a number of groups or clans tracing descent 
through the mother. At present polygyny prevails owing to the 
fact that there are more women than men, but both custom and 
tradition tell of former monogamy, with a suggestion of polyandry. 
Marriages are arranged by the mothers of the parties, the girl 
herself having powrr to refuse hor suitor. There follows a year's 
probation during which the bridegroom has to pass severe material 
nnd moral tests. He Contes to live with the bride's dun and in her 
hut, and during the period must piovlda for her entire family in 
order to prove Ills skill and competence os a hunter and turtle- 
fisher. Meantime the prospective bride receives intimate attentions 
from the groom's brothers a fact which Suggests earlier conditions 
of polyandry. No ceremonies attach to the taking of the second 
(or third) wife, who is usually a widowed sister of the first. Tho 
matron rules in the home, and the dan-mother keeps order in the 
dan. Within the hut. which the women erect without help from 
men or boys, the matron's biothers may claim a place whenever 
they like, but the husband must occupy the outermost position in 
the group and act as sentinel. In forming a new ranch it is the 
matrons who take the initiative, the brothers and husbands follow- 
ing a few days later when the huts have been erected and belongings 
arranged. In times of stress when hunting or fighting is going 
forward, the men take the lead and the women have an inferior 
position. 

As an instance of father-right we will take the social organisation 

r. I should like to thank Dr. Haddon for hin kindr-cra in criticising the 
present paper and suggesting certain alterations. 

1. Tie following data are taken from " The Seri Indians " by W. J. 
McGee, 171a Annual Reforl of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 1, 
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of the Dinkas of the Bahr-el-Gebel in the Eastern Sudan. 1 The 
father is head of the family and rules within it. appeal being allow- 
able, however, to the council of old men. A man’s wives, for whom 
he makes payment in cattle, are regarded as his property and so 
are all children born to them, irrespective of actual paternity 
is paler ipeem nuptiae demorstranl, as In English law. So 
absolutely is the woman a passive chattel that faithlessness on her 
part is not punishable, though the male offender must pay compen- 
sation in cattle to her husband. The husband cannot break the 
marriage on this ground so long as the woman elects to remain in 
his compound. 

The custom of " raising up seed" to a man who dies childless 
has been carried 10 unique lengths by Dinka law, a male heir 
being essential, since properly cannot pass to a woman except 
in trust for a prospective heir. As in many other African tribes, 
a widow’s children bom however long after her husband’s death 
count as Ids progeny j if a man dies leaving no male issue it is 
therefore incumbent upon a close male relative to beget a son for 
him. But Dinka law goes yet further and provides "for the 
extreme case of a man’s dying childless, or at least son leas, without 
near male relatives and leaving only widows beyond the age of 
child-liearing, by allowing the widow or daughter :n whom Ids 
property may temporarily vest, to contrurt marriage in his name 
with a woman who is, by the act of marriage, to become his widow 
and I rear his heir. ... Ho is his son by a legal fiction as ingenious 
as any ever propounded by lawyers of more civilised countries" 
(I lari land). In two respects, however, the Dinkas show traces of a 
probable earlier stage of mother-right. First, n man lives in his 
wife's village till their first child can walk, after which the couple 
remove to his village*- manifestly a survival of malrilocal marriage 
under which a man shall "leave his father and his mother, and shall 
c.leavo unto his wife." Secondly, descent is reckoned on both sides 
in the Dinka table of affinities, any breach of which entails a fine 
in cattle and a sacrifice of atonement to the ancestors. 

I have chosen two extreme cases, which, however, must not be 
regarded as typical ; under mother-right the woman need enjoy no 
authority— indeed formerly in West Torres Straits, though mar- 
riage was matrilocal, once the husband had paid the bride-price for 
his wife he might kill her if she caused trouble.* Wcstcrmorck 

x. The following account is taken from Captain H. O’Sullivan’* article, 
" Dinka Laws and Customs,’’ in Joum. Roy. AntM. Inst., xl, X910, p. 171. 
With introd. by B. Sidney Haxtland. 

a . Cummins, *• Sub-Tiibca of the Balir-el-Ghazal Dinkas," Joint. Anth. 
Inst., xxxiv, 1904, p. 151. 

3 . Hadden, Reports 0/ Cnmb. Rxped. to Torres Sts., v, 19*. p. 3*9. 

4. The Origin and Development 0/ the Moral Ideas, i, 1906, pp. 655-7. 
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considers that the position of women is not really dependent upon 
organisation according to mother-right or father-right, though 
where marriage is inairilocal the presence of the wife’s relations 
tends to restrict marital despotism. 

11 . Economic position of woman. 1 — Among primitive peoples a 
hard and fast line divides man's work from woman's— which we 
may observe also in higher stages of culture. Man does what 
rrquiie-s strength, violence, speed, while to woman falls the slow, 
unspasmodic, routine work. Roughly speaking, man's attention is 
devoted to animal life which is stimulating and yields a rapid and 
concrete return and involves violent nnd intermittent activity ; lie 
frequently also undertakes the arduous work of felling trees nnd 
building the hut. Woman on the other hand devotes herself to the 
vegetable world ; in the earliest stages sho collects berries and roots, 
then she gradually acquires the art of cultivation. Man hunts and 
fights, woman labours with her hands; man makes weapons and 
snares, woman makes clothing and objects of domestic uso like 
basketa and pottery, though more rarely we. find men working aa 
weavers and potters. A Kurnai tribesman (Australia) once 
described a man's activities ns follows t— "A man hunts, spears 
fish, fights and sits about." We hear the same story from many 
pans of the world. On the march the Bushman will carry simply 
his spear, bow, and quiver, while his wife goes loaded with a mat, 
an earthen poi, ostrich egg-shells, skin bundles, and the baby. 
Among the North American Indians, too, the squaw had the lion’s 
share of the hard routine work. Once man had killed his game It 
was for woman to do the rest -to convert the flesh into food, the 
skin into clothing. The domestic tasks of fetching woud, grinding 
corn, tanning hides nnd, in the main, the preparation of clothing 
are woman's work. But when it is h question of clothing from the 
decorative standpoint, it is primitive man, not woman, who stands 
convicted of vanity— witness the marvellous feather ornaments of 
South American Indians and Central Australians and the fearful 
and wonderful head-dresses affected on great otxasions by certain 
Papuans And these works of art are the outcome of man's 
originality. In some parts of Africa, too, It is men who dress 
leather and sew. At a later stage when man has exterminated the 
game it may be that he takes to domesticating animals; work 
connected therewith is usually his affair, though the women may 
help with the young, t.g. the Uriankhal of Central Asia with young 
reindeer.* Or perhaps man may turn to agriculture or industrial 
pursuits in which at earlier stages women alone engage, and on 
them he brings to bear the organising force engendered by his male 
r. In tlii* action I have found Prof. V/ L Thomas’s Stx and Society 
< Chicago, iiy/jj most snenestive. 

a. Dougisa C* mi there, Unknown Mongolia, 1913, vd. f, p. 134 . 
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enterprises of the past which required concerted action, and in his 
new field of activity things go forward on a larger scale. 

Primitive woman, though undoubtedly a drudge, felt this no 
hardship. It was only later that man kept her in idleness as a sign 
of wealth and secluded her by way of self-assertion against others 
of his sex, relegating her work to slaves. Something must be said 
in defence of the character of primitive man. He was not merely 
the slothful overlord of woman. On the path, when she goes 
heavily laden, he must have his hands free to defend her. And it 
must be borne in mind that male activities were violent and of a 
sort to demand great energy, so that men really were exhausted 
and noeded to recuperate, while woman’s manual labour did not 
drain her energies to the same extent. Woman considered it man's 
part to do deeds of daring, hers to applaud his prowess— note the 
modern popularity of the military with women. 

This primitive division of labour, which arose largely from 
natural aptitude, became so rigid a custom that a man who does a 
woman’s work is regarded na contemptible and women are the first 
to object to any breach. Among the Eskimo it is nn indignity for 
a man to use the women's umiak (huge skin hoat), he must always 
use the kayak. In Abyssinia it "is infamy for a man to go to market 
to buy anything. He cannot carry water or bake bread ; but he 
must wash the clothes belonging to both sexes, and, in this function, 
tho women may not help him.” ' After all one still has a sense of 
unfitness about a man with a perambulator. 

And the marked differentiation in sphere, though it may work 
out hard for the wife, tends to give her authority in the sjdicre 
which is exclusively her own. For primitive woman's home is her 
castle; there she rears her children, it is the centre of many of her 
activities, and comes to be regarded us her property. For instance, 
among North Amcricnn Indians the lodge itself is absolutely under 
the wife’s control, the husband having no voice in matters connocted 
therewith. Her connection with industry and with land in course 
of time constitutes her a holder of property. In North America 
many title-deeds in regard to land bear the names of women as 
owners, and among the Akikuyu, as we shall soe, it is tho wife who 
owns the arable land. In virtue of manufacture and utilisation 
woman owned the household goods and food stores and controlled 
them. "She considereih n field and buyeth it; with the fruit of 
her hands she planted) a vineyard.” (Prov., xxxi, 10-34.) So, loo, 
as manufacturer she becomes trader par excellence, and often the 
markets arc run by women entirely in certain parts of Africa and 
Papua ; for the women had this advantage, they could Uade whereas 

1. Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, iv, p. 474. 
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the men might fight when different groups came together, and 
in time of war they counted as non-combatants. 

As a concrete instance of the effect upon woman of the division 
of labour, we may cite die case of the Akikuyu, 1 of whom Mrs. 
Routledge says : " The stranger pawing through the land who sees 
the women working with bent backs in the field, or toiling along the 
road with huge loads of firewood, obtains little idea of the home life 
of a Kikuyu woman, and that little erroneous. Theposition of such 
a woman in girlhood, wifehood, motherhood, and old age is in many 
ways preferable to that of her white sister." (p. 1 30) "A woman 
has no legal status. Theoretically her husband may treat her os 
he likes, without being amenable to tribal justice; in practice she 
Is protected by her initial value and by tradition. Custom pre- 
scribes the line between a man's work and .1 woman's, and this 
begins In earliest years,— the little girls make string bags, the little 
boys herd the goats." The line is not so hard and fast but that a 
man will sometimes help his feminine belongings. " The plot of 
ground, or sbamba, which the woman tends is looked upon as here; 
she can take a pride in Its suoceas or failure. She prefers to he the 
owner of a large shamba, which can be the envy of her neighbours, 
regardless of the extra work it may entail. Each wife has her own 
little granary in which to store her corn ; she does not sliare it oven 
with other members of the same homestead." (p. ui.) They 
carry very heavy loads of firewood and produce (to which they are 
Inured from curly childhood), fetch water, sew skins, help to build 
the huts and so on, but take their position for granted and feel that 
nil is in the day's work. 

Economic conditions certainly do affect the position of women 
In many coses. Often, though not always, women of hunting or 
herding people ore in a low position (c/. the Dinkas) because they 
do not contribute essentially to the food-supply, whereas with more 
backward people who live on simple agriculture or collecting, 
women are better treated. Westermarck cites as an exception to 
this rule the Kara-Kirghlt of Central Asia, a pastoral people where 
women have a higli status; but possibly this is no exception, since 
their better position may be due to the important pert often played 
by the nomadic women* of the steppes in packing up and erecting 
the yurt and its furniture as they move from place to place with 
their herds; the conditions of their nomadism have given to women 
an improved position.’ Before leaving the economic side of the 
question, it may be pointed out that the dominant position enjoyed 
by women in poiyandrous communities is at root duo to economic 
causes. The custom of polyandry persists among the Lolos, 
1. W. S. and K Routledge, With a Prehistoric Ptof U, 1910. 
t. Paul Emu, "Les Tutara-Khulkhw,” La Science SoctaU, v, x8SS, 
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Mosses, and other peoples of ihc Indo-Chinese frontiers, among 
die lower castes of Malabar, the Todas of South India, and others. 
It looks as if it were the outoome of special conditions where the 
struggle for existence is severe and it is essential to impose limits 
to the increase of population. In Tibet polygyny i9 practised by 
the wealthy side by side with polyandry; monogamy is the rule 
among the poor pastoral nomads of the northern steppes. 1 From 
the economic standpoint polygyny is a distinct advantage to 
women, as the work is divided between the wives. 

III. Tho religious aspect .—' The close association of women 
with agriculture and the crops has sometimes a religious signific- 
ance which has survived the stage of savagery. The fertility of 
the vegetable world is somehow connected with that of women. 
Success in agriculture Is then supposed to depend on some magic 
quality in women connected with the bearing and tearing of 
children. Some Orinoco Indians said i " When the women plant 
the make the stalk produces two or three ears; when they set the 
manioc the plant pioduces two or three boskets of roots; and thus 
everything is multiplied. Why? Because women know how to 
produce children, and know how to plant the corn so as to ensure 
its geimlnatlng. Then let them plant it ; we do not know so much 
as they do."* And In certain tribes we find special ceremonies 
connecting the fertility of women with the cropn. Dr. Huddon 
witnessed such a one nt Bakoka, British New Guinea, when young 
unmarried girls wearing numerous grand skirls were taken on to 
the dubu, or platform, which no woman might ascend in the usual 
course of things. There they removed their petticoats and an old 
woman anointed certain parts of thoir bodies with coconut oil in 
order to eniute abundant crops.* Some such idea underlies the 
rural customs of F.uropc connected with the Corn-mother or Corn- 
maiden, the beliefs in regard to the Maize-mother of ancient Peru, 
the Rico-mother of Sumatra and the Malay peninsula,* and the 
Lady Godiva slory too. 

On the whole, however, religion tends to degrade woman, 
regarding her as a polluting influence. Even a Christian bishop 
at the Council of Mflcon raised the question : Is woman a human 
being? It was decided in the affirmative.* The exclusion of 
women from religious rites Is very widespread, e g. in Melanesia, 
from the shamanistic ceremonies of the Siberian peoples, &c. Her 

i. Keane, Man : past and present, 1900, p. 180; cf. also Wilson, A 
SaturaUst In Western CWufl, I 9 «S. I PP- *»3 

a. Quoted by Wertenoarck, op. dt., 1, G 37 . 

3. Haddoii, Head-hunters, 1901, p. *18. 

4. Fraser, Golden Bough, 1900, li. pp. it 9 fl. 

5. Wi'fltcimnrek, op. dt., i, p. 66j. 
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sinister influence may affect the pursuits of men : The Watusi of 
British East Africa, like, most pastoral peoples, will not allow her 
to milk the herds ; among the Bechuanas she might not touch the 
cattle; and she may not enter the sacred dairy of the Todas of 
Southern India.* No woman might come near while a Maori man 
was engaged in cutting nephrite.* At certain times, when with 
child, or at childbirth, women arc supposed to emanate a baneful 
energy dangerous to all around them; they might not then 
touch anything belonging to a man (Austr., Torres Sts., VV. 
Eskimo, Uganda); in many cases they are isolated in special huts; 
cf. the churching of women. Often the men have to live separately 
from their wives More going on a war expedition. But by the 
possession of this mysterious energy woman gains a secret power 
over her husband. Women become credited w-ith magical powers, 
especially old women. In Southern Siberia about Tomsk witches 
are moie numerous than male sorcerers, and it was the same In 
ancient Peru, Babylonia, and medlteval Europe. 

In many parts of Australia and New (lumen the exclusion of 
women from religious ceremonies is very marked, indeed if one 
aliould let eyes on the sacred bull-roarer whose sound is supposed 
to be tho voice of a spirit, she would be killed. It is inteiesting to 
note in this connection a myth of the Bukaua, German New 
Guinea. • Missionary Lahner was told 1 Once a woman was chop- 
ping wood and a little lanceolate chip flew a long way with n 
humming noise. She was frightened and went and told her 
husband. He tried to produce the same sound, tied a piece of 
wood to a string, and swung it round in a circle, and the sound 
came, lie told the other men, and thoy agreed to kill the woman 
and compensate the husband with a new wife. Since then the 
Mum as producer of the spirit’s voice is kept n secret from women. 
On Yam, one of the central islands of Tories Straits, the myth of 
origin of the cult of the heroes who were later associated with the 
hammer-headed slmik and crocodile totems tells how it was an old 
woman out looking for octopus who first saw tho two heroes in fish 
form in the lagoon and told her husband; the men in council in the 
sacred enclosure adopted them into their totemic cult. Again, 
when Bomai, the hero who founded the sacred Bomal-Malu cere 
monies from which women are excluded, arrived at the eastern 
islands, it was a woman who discovered him in the form of an 
octopus.* 

I. Rivet*, The Todas, 1906, p. *45. 

Riolan Best, " Stone Technique of the Maori,” Dominion Mur. Bull., 
4. ign, p. SS 

J. R. Neuliauas, Deuttch-Nen-C-ulnea, 191 1, iii, p. -114. 

4. Hadden, Reports 0/ the Cambridge Expedition to Tones Straits, v, 
1904. pp. 64-5; vi, igc«, pp. j£-4u. 
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With primitive peoples religion is a social affair entering very 
largely into the everyday life and tinging it. Here again we find 
the line of demarcation between the sexes emphasised. Initiation 
marks the beginning of this separation between men and women; 
then youths are segregated, often for months and taught all that it 
behoves them to know and the mysteries which must on no accounc 
be revealed to the other sex or the uninitiated. Ceremonies which 
take place when a girl reaches puberty are distinctly less impressive 
than those for boys . 1 As a rule there is no nttempt at formal 
initiation with tribal significance and secret rites; usually the girl 
it simply secluded in the care of female relutives. Occasionally 
there ore more important ceremonies, t.g. the Arunta of Central 
Australia have rites for girls parallel with the fust two stages of 
those for youths, and some African tribes have elaborate rites 
obviously modelled on the boys', e.g. Bcchunna. The Vey girls 
of Liberia have a long seclusion in the bush from the age of ten, 
and receive instruction by (he oldest women in womanly duties, also 
dances and songs, Among some north-west American Indians 
girls are secluded for years in a tiny hut; this seem* to be with a 
view to ensuring chastity, an early assertion of proprietary rights 
by the future husband. The separation of the sexes finds expres- 
sion in the existence of the special men's home which women may 
not enter, except perhaps an old woman or two. The men’s house 
is of very widespread occurrence : we *ee its beginning in the 
separate camping-ground for men of the Aninlu, and the house 
itself is found In Papua and Melanesia, in Torres Strait as die kwoi 
or sacred enclosure, in Micronesia and Polynesia, among the Land 
Dayaks of Sarawak, Rattak of Sumatra, Igorots of the Philip- 
pines, Onions (Dravidian), in all parts of Africa (Basuto, Masai, 
Kabylea, Mandingoes), among the Bororo of South America and 
other Brasilian tribes, in Mexico nnd Central America, as the 
sweat-house of north-west America, and as the fcaritim of the 
Eskimo which at certain limes and during certain rites is rigidly 
ckiMtd to women. 

Another development, akin to the men's house, is the Secret 
Society from which in its earlier phases women were excluded. 
This is very characteristic of Melanesia. On Banks islands no 
woman may approach the salagora or lodge of the secret society, 
though the women know that the lamate, or apparitions sent out 
for the intimidation of the uninitiated, are men disguised.* The 
masked figures in the Bomai-Malu cult of Mer, Torres Straits, are 
supposed by the women to be spirits of the heroes and are a means 

1. On the subjects of initiation, men* houses, and secret eociction, many 
pointe have been taken from Prof. Hutton Webster's Primitive Secret 
Societies. 1908, chape, i, vi, and passim. 

2. Codrington, The Melanesian I, 1&91, p. 7*. 
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of terrorising them, the same is true of the harihu of Papuan Gulf, 
British New Guinea. 1 

The system of secret societies is very well developed in certain 
parts of Africa. In the Yoruba villages of the Slave Coast, the 
famous Ogboni society holds sway ; the members are representa- 
tives of the god Oro, a great bugbear. They use the bull-roarer, 
the voice of Oro, to keep the women in subjection. No woman 
may see the bull-roarer and live. When Oro is supposed to be 
present in Yoruba towns women must seclude themselves from 
7 p.m. till 5 a.m., and on special Oro days they must remain so 
from daybreak till noon. A few elderly women arc always admitted 
to Ogboni, they are distinguished by cotton strings tied round their 
wrists; they are supposed never to marry.’ Another sort of bug- 
bear for keeping women in subjection is Egungun. The men 
know he is a mortal, but the women believe him to be a dead man 
risen from the gravo; if they owned to doubting this they would be 
killed. Among the South Guinea tribes similar societies exist for 
keeping women under. 

But the men hnve not got things all their own way everywhere. 
In West Africa there is a nourishing secret society for women, 
called the Njombe, which admits only women. 1 It possesses great 
power, based on the threatened employment of fetish modicines to 
injure the recalcitrant. There is a considerable fee for entry. 
Formerly it was a great honour to belong; now in order to 
perpetuate itself young women are compelled to enter it if they 
have derided Njrmhe. Initiation lasts for two weeks, during 
which harsh treatment is inflicted. Nothing Is known of their 
ritca which take place in a secluded place in die jungle. It is 
said that they dance nude, and that their songs hnve vile words. 
They profess to detect thieves, find out the secrets of enemies, 
and so on. The original object was no doubt to protect wives 
from harsh treatment by their husbands, and of course their 
reputation for magic Is a deterrent on men. This description is 
practically true of present-day conditions, except that white influence 
has had the effect of lowering the status of the society. In tribes 
where Njemhe exists women are much freer from male control, 
though its obscenity has not raised them in man's esteem. The 
secrets of the society are wonderfully well kept; even Christian 
converts refuse to divulge anything. Among the Vey of Liberia 
tho women have the '* Devil Bush " association which enables them 
to prevent undue tyranny by husbands. If the tribe decides to go. 
to war, the declaration is first referred to the women.* 

«. C. G. Stligmatw. The Uilonestons of British Sc <0 Guinea, 1910, pp. 
jcoor. 

*. Dennett, Nigerian Studies , 1910, p. 32. 

3. Kfewi, Feiichism in WM Africa, 1904, pp, 249- eo. 

4 * Hutton Webrtcr, op. cit p. 120, n. 4. 
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The admission of women is characieristic of the disintegration 
of secret societies and their conversion into purely social clubs or 
magical fraternities. For example, the Egbo society of West 
Africa has nn affiliated society for free women and one for slaves, 
both distinctly subordinate. Women may not attend the Egbo 
meetings but may buy Egbo privileges. The Lubuku o: certain 
tribes of the Lulua River, Congo, freely admits women, hut now it 
is primarily social; the initiatory rites are highly indecent. Tim 
American secret societies frequently admit women— perhaps a late 
development; their duties in ceremonials are distinctly subordinate 
among the Mcnomini and Hopi for instance. 

The subject of secret societies, which are to gome extent 
political institutions, leads to our next section. 

IV. The political status of woman. On this score there is not 
much to be said about primitive women. One does hear or read of 
women attaining to power as chieltainesses. During the work of 
the Border Commission In East Africa for delimiting the boundary 
between British, German, and Belgian territory, Major Jack stated 
in a recent lecture thal things went smoothly till a Bakigu woman 
chief stirred up Imr tribe vowing (like jeanne d’Arc) that every alien 
must leave the country. Her rising wan quelled and 1 believe she 
is now in prison at Entebbe. A District Commissioner in Uganda 
tells me that in introducing any new measure if the women and the 
old men can be talked over, the thing is accomplished. In the 
Bushongo kingdom of the Upper Kasai, Congo, women hold 
certain office* of sente— not of a very dominant character— but then 
the Bushongo ore really a wonderfully advanced people who have 
come from far away in the norih. No doubt a savage woman of 
dominant character will make herself felt— sho can always resort 
to a little magic to win a position for herself. 

Among many North American Indinn tribes the women wield 
gieat power— the Cherokee, Iroquois, and other Eastern tribes left 
Important matters relating to peace and war to be decided hy a 
vote of the women. 1 

Celibacy on political grounds. In Uganda no princess, even if 
married by the Icing, might have a child under pain of death, for 
fear of her son aspiring to the throne. The king always married 
one of his half-sisters (by a different mother). She shared in the 
coronation ceremonial and had a court of her own separate from 
that of the king. But on account of this very power which she 
exercised she was not allowed to have children, lest her son should 
use his mother's powers for his own advantage. The king’s 
successor had to be selected from among his sons by other wives, 
not the queen.* 

x. Mooney, Ann. Rep. Bur. Elhn., xix, pt. 1, 1807-8, p. 489. 

a, Roscce, The Baganda, 19 :r, pp. B3-4. 
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Africa yields us an instance of a rather curious function allotted 
to women, namely a military one. Under the military system of 
Dahomey the standing army consisted of (i) a female corps known 
as “The King's Wives " and " Our Mothers"; (2) a male corps 
of palace guards, etc; and (3), the male population of the kingdom 
as a sort of reserve liable to be called out. The female corps " was 
raised about 1729, when a body of women who had been armed 
and furnished with banners merely as a stratagem . . . behaved 
with such unexpected gallantry as to lead to a permanent corps of 
women being embodied." * Till 1818, when Gezo began to reign, 
the Amazon force consisted chiefly of criminals in the Dahomey 
sense, faithless wives, tormagants, and scolds ; thenceforward every 
head of n family had to send his daughters for inspection and 
suitable ones were selected. For many generations all the hard 
work had been done by women, and they were of splendid phy- 
sique. The Amazons were regarded as the king’s wives and might 
not be touched without danger of death. They were sworn to 
celibacy, but the king might take any of them to wife. Gezo 
attributed his militury conquests to the prowess of these Amazons.* 
Agricultural communities consisting exclusively of women have 
been reported from some parts of the world They have arisen, 
it would seem, through spontaneous emigration on the |>urt of the 
women and derive continuance through periodical visits, usually 
once a year and lasting u month in spring, by males from outside 
Colombus. while coasting l lnyii in 1493, lieurd ol ono of these 
communities Ironi an Indian who visited him on board. He 
reported that the male visitors on their departure took with them 
the boys born in each interval, the girla being kept to replenish the 
society. Later accounts, soys Pnyne,* 

" nifonl a body of evidence strongly tcodtng to prove the existence ot 
such tiodrdeu in the valley ol the mighty stream on which these com. 
mnnitir* hsve Indelibly stamped the name of River ol Amazons ... 
Women, m the Spaniards often found to their cost, can use the bow and 
arrow not less effectively than men. In iicvucwilon ol UiIb deadly weapon, 
as well as of the materials of subsistence, they might easily form inde- 
pendent communities, and maintain them . . . 

"Such societies, however, would perish ... not from man’s hostility, 
but item his indifference, and hia unwillingnwu to play the undignified 
port required of him to ensure their continuance ; from Internal dissen- 
sion, tioiu euuul ... Man ultimately comes to an agreement with 
woman on hi* own terms. Struggle aa she may, she is born for subjec- 
tion, and will in the cod retain to her master." 

With which conclusion the learned write; changes the subject 1 
1.- A R Ellis, The Evt-tf/aking Peoples of the Slave Coast of IFrst 
Africa, i8po, pp. j8z H. 

j, Dowd, The Negro Races, i, 1907, p. if£. 

3. Payne, History of the Hew World called America, 1899, Ii, p. si; cf. 
also Frkdetid, Dir Amazontn dmrrifcjs, 1910. 
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V. Family Life . — Such cusloms as ihe sale or loan of wives, 
their immolation at the husband’s death (Africa, India, Fiji, 
Madagascar), and child-marriage, show the absolute control of the 
husband in such communities over the person of the wife. Often 
chastity is regarded as of r.o account in a girl, but faithlessness in 
a wife, the husband’s property, is a crime. As regards the loan of 
wives (Tasmania, N.E. Siberia, and many other places), it must 
be remembered that this may reflect an early social organisation 
by which certain men, potential husbands, had access to women 
of certain divisions of the tribe. Though a woman may be owned 
as property like a dog. first by her father and then by her hushand, 
generally there is some public opinion against too hard treatment 
ol her. For example, among the Boloki ol Central Congo a woman 
(or slave) if driven to desperation will go and break the witch- 
doctor’s saucepan (-60*0) ■, heavy damages are then required from 
tlic husband, or master. 1 In S.E. Africa then are well-defined 
legal limits beyond which a wife may not be Ill-treated, nor may 
sho be re-sold. 

The custom ol paying a bride-price for a wife sounds worse 
than it really is. It is simply a compensation to a girl’s family or 
Clan for the las* of her Ubom-nlter all, it shows that she is valued, 
and a man is likely to act more store by lhat for which.hr has 
paid a good price. " It does not to ipso confer on the husband 
absolute rights over her."* It does mark proprietary rights 
over her, but at the snmo time if treated too abominably she may 
return to her people, who will have to give back part or all of the 
bride-price. Among the Plains Indians of North America, a wife 
may leave her husband for u lover, provided the Utter is able to 
pay for her. In the patriarchal community, where tl*e family 
is of greater importance than the clan, the power of the father 
over the daughter is enhanced, and whon ho disposes of her to 
a husband the latter assumes the some control -authority is 
simply tiansferrcd from father to husband. However, the 
authority of savago husbands over their wives is not always so 
great as it is said to bo. Often the married woman, though in the 
power of her husband, enjoys a remarkable degree of independence, 
is treated with consideration, and exercises no small influence over 
him. Among the Shans of Burma a wife may turn out a husband 
who lakes to drink or otherwise misconducts himself, and she 
retains all their joint property.’ Esftil de corps among women 
may help matters; among |he Papuans of Port .Moresby, it has 
boon said, a man rarely beats his wife, for the other women 
generally make a song about it and sing it when he appears and 

1. J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, 1913, p. ««6. 

j. Westesmarck, op. cit., i, p. 631. 

3, Co’.quhoun, Among the Shans. p. J 95 - 
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the Papuan is veiy sensitive to ridicule. 1 As an instance of 
thoroughly well-treated women, let us take the Veddas of Ceylon, 
studied by Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann, who write: 

"In every taped the women seem to be treated as the equals of the 
men, they eat the same food ; indeed, when we gave presents of food the 
men seemed usually to give the women and children their shore first ; the 
same applies to areca nut and other chewing studs. Tho women are 
jealously guarded by the men, who do not allow traders or other stiuugcrs 
to see them, and those at Sittla Wonniya were too shy to visit oar camp, 
though they welcomed us to their cave, and their dances performed tor 
our benefit took place in the dense Jungle so that the women might be 

present and partake of the food offered to the yflkt The day after 

hearing the phonograph at our camp, the men came to as to request that 
we should take it to the cave as they had told their wives about it, snd 
they all wanted to hear It too. From these examples the poaitiou of 
Vedda women will be understood."* 

It is recognised ihai Vedda women may become possessed by spirits 
In the court* of the ritual donees. Nevertheless, women ore regarded 
as ceremonially unclenn. nnd the shaman of one settlement Itepc his 
ancred arrow (and*) and other object* in a place away from home, 
where tlieir baleful presence was counter-balanced by the presence 
of cows. (p. 48.) They are strictly monogamous, Infidelity on 
part of eltlibr seem* to be unknown, (pp. 67-8.) A sixteenth 
century MS. refers to a woman chief among a list ol Insurgents, 
(p. 10.) 

Dr. Landtman of Helsingfors, who was recently studying the 
Kiuni Papuans at the mouth of the Fly river, kindly gives me the 
following information 

"Among the Klvral* !t ia the rule that the woman are excluded from 
participation In all nutters of public concern and all public ceremonies 
of any importance, except those which purport their own initiation ; in 
connection with the latter they are instrumental in certain naxual orgies. 
A couple of very old women are, however, associated with each men'# 
house and play a part In the ceremonies which take place there. A 
■woman would be killed in case she would get to know a secret rite, and 
the same would be the note with the man who would have let her into 
the secret. The men do not know of the existence of any private rites 
among the women, and 1 do not think they can possibly have any, for 
they could not keep the existence of such secret. But what I believe 
they hare are many private observances of which tbe men know little or 
nothing, and they must possess all sort* ol ideas regarding many thing* 
largely differing from those of the men. I obtained all ray knowledge of 
the women through men In matters which concern the family the 
women are nearly on a fooling of equality with the teen, and on the 
whole tho family life of the natives is very happy, one could often see 
how contented the women were with their husbands and vice vertt The 

Nisbet, Colonial Tramp, ii, p. xBi. 
a. Seligmann, Tha Fridas, 1911, pp. 8S-9. 
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women enjoy n private ownership ol their own things which they have 
manufactured, or which have been given them, etc." 

The position ol its women, Westermarck maintains, is no 
criterion of the advancement of a people. The women of many 
backward folic (e.g., the Veddas, Andamanese, Bushmen) arc 
treated with greater consideration than is often the case among 
higher savages and barbarians (e.g., the Chinese). Woman kept 
in idleness, the chattel of her wealthy lord, is a less important 
factor socially than the muscular Bantu or Papuan wife toiling 
away in her garden or tramping home beneath her load o( food and 
fuel. 

t, ilian M. Wnmmouar. 
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THE RELATION OF GENIUS TO INSANITY.' 

Sociology deals with all that concerns individuals having neces- 
sary relations with one another and living together in a community. 
It has been defined as the science that treats of the origin and 
history of society and of social phenomena. But it deals also with 
the progress of civilisation, with educational ideals and efforts, 
as well as with the nature and development of the laws controlling 
human intercourse. 

The cause and origin of insanity is a subject for sociological 
study, as is also the relationship between different mental conditions 
in so far as these may depend upon the manner of lifer, the custom, 
the ancestry, and the habits of individuals belonging to a social 
organism. Il may noi lie inappropriate therefore to discuss under 
this heading the origin and the relationship of certain mental 
states or qualities when these arc found to bear a direct influence 
upon the efforts and the actions of others living in the same social 
group. It is acknowledged that conditions such us the environment 
do exercise un important influence upon social humanity. If the 
environment were incapable of influencing the organism, then life 
would be n mechanism govetned by the laws of statics. On the 
other hand the effect of Mendclian research has hern to show that 
variations in a speaes may occur irrespective of environmental 
forces. The kindling of Interest through any regenerative cause 
awakens knowledge, not only in the sociological field, but also in 
biological, ethical, and psychological directions. 

The fact that variations occur in mental endowments was the 
theme of study a generation or more ago by Sir Francis Gallon. 
He regarded men of genius as sports, for he maintained that no 
one can acquire, or make himself, or gain by education, the peculiar 
insight which characterises the creative powers of n great artist, 
poet, or discoverer. The powers possessed by these are correctly 
described as "gifts." and they might be considered to be innnte 
characters 01 intuitions, i.a., mental instincts which, though capable 
of being developed and strengthened by education or cultivation, 
are never thus originated de novo. The fact that among the 
inmates of asylums ore found, nqt a few but many, persons who 
are endowed with rare mental ability, if not with genius iLself, has 
justified Dryden in the lines : 

Great wit* are sure to madness near allied 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

i. A paper rc*d before the Social Psychology Group of the Sociological 
Society, April »B, 1914. 
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Pascal also remarked that an extreme mind (genius) is akin to 
extreme madness, that the " bound " was a thin partition. The 
specific nature of these bounds affords material for a fruitful study, 
but no writer of note— among British alienists at any rate— has 
contributed any serious addition to our knowledge in regard to 
genius, talent, or distinction as related to insanity. Max Nordau, 
together with Lombroso, contributed some important literature in 
regard to the degenerate class; whilst J. F. Nisbet, Havelcck Ellis, 
W. H. Mullock, Mark Baldwin, and others, have studied the subject 
from the psychological and historical side. It would appear from 
the experience of alienists that the border territory between genius 
and insanity, or between the sane and the insane, is often very 
narrow and ill-defined, although, naturally, well-marked and 
prominent case* are very definite and distinct. Nothing for 
example, Is easier than to classify the extreme degenerate on the 
one side as against the richly ondowed mind on the other; but 
when cranks and oddities, inspired poets and mono-idcists, 
anarchists, and misanthropes, and eccentric persona, have to be 
considered and classified, it is difficult at times to exclude some uf 
them from the types of inscrutable and subtle persons who are beat 
described as having " kinks In their minds " or " bees in their 
bonnets," or who are, as the Eaft-Bndff would have it, " balmy on 
the crumpet," and for whom the Lunacy Act provides convenient 
and suitable accommodation. The eccentric person is only an 
example of the predominance of some factors of the mind whereby 
an alteration has occurred in the process of association, or one In 
whom thete Is a tyranny of certain emotional states, or where there 
is a defect of voluntary attention or die predominance of auto- 
matism causing a want of hannony between the individual and his 
environment. It is on die borderland of insanity and often is seen 
in the genius. Upon the assumption that blanks in our knowledge 
are worse than superfluous information I have attempted Co supply 
some suggestions, but no one will deny that the task is difficult, 
and most will agree* that it is one of great interest as well as of 
curiosity. My daily rounds through the wards of one of the 
largest Metropolitan asylums 

exempt from public haunt 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermon* in atone*, and good in everything ; 

and this is the inspiration of my paper. Many of my leaders will 
doubtless be familiar with much that 1 have to say, but it may be 
better that a few should meet with what they know rather than 
that the rest should miss what they may have a wish to learn. 

As an alienist* I do not claim an exclusive right to consider the 
complex problems of mind. They arc quite as much the domain 
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and study of the teacher, the spiritual adviser, or even the politician, 
as they are that of the scientist, the psychologist, or the mental 
specialist, and as the brain is the organ by means of which we are 
enabled to exercise mental powers, so the body is the organ by 
which thews arc expressed, and observations in regard to the mind 
not infrequently resolve themselves into those of bodily movements, 
gestures, or positions. Mental states and habits are imprinted upon 
the eye or the mouth, or upon general bodily altitudes. St. Paul 
is probably the best known exponent of Christian philosophy, and 
he was a psychologist as well as a teacher. In his psychology he 
taught the tripartite division of body, soul, and spirit, but he never- 
theless considered the soul and spirit to be one independent whole, 
although exercising a double function— this being manifested on 
the one hand in the department of the mental life, and on the other 
in the department of the moral and religious. Bergson considers 
that the body is to the mind what the point of the knife is to the 
knife itself : it enables the mind to touch reality. The inter- 
uctionists fail to demonstrate the creation of material energy by 
conscious processes, and Shadworth Hodgson, as representing the 
materialists, can hardly claim support when he states that wo or 
our spirit or our mind is at the mercy of material happenings. Wo 
cannot yet resolve consdousnr.va into physical and chemical changes 
In brain cells, of which the calculating American considers there 
are over 0,000 millions in an averagely developed brain cortex. 
Although we take sheltei to-day in parallelism, there is a giowing 
tendency to revert to the Pauline doctrine, and to regard body and 
mind os independent nctor 3 . Much that 1 ms been written of late 
postulates a mental energy independent of bodily or material 
energy. 

In order to comprehend more fully the title of this paper it is 
necessary to recall how the brain acts, and by this acting how the 
mind grows. The moment a child sees or hears something, rays 
of light or waves of sound have already impinged ns impressions or 
stimuli upon n specially prepared outer organ such as the eye or 
the ear. These impressions travel along nerves very rapidly in 
their journey to the brain. The moment they reach the brain they 
are registered and are transformed so that rays of light are seen as 
objects and waves of sound are heard as music, voices, noises, etc. 
In this way the sensations are perceived and they then become per- 
ceptions or percepts, which can he revived in memory as concepts 
and these again as images or rectpls. The same process occurs with 
the information conveyed by touch, smell and taste. These then are 
the operations of the mind in definite order. When the outward 
stimulus caused by objects has been removed and has ceased to act, 
the mind has the power to recall in memory the original picture 
or parts of the percept, and a second picture, a concept or an idea — 
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weaker, of course, than the first picture is presented to the mind. 
Some great portrait painters have exhibited this power inasmuch 
as they have painted their pictures after the sitters had gone. 
William Blake is an instance of great, power in this direction, for 
he had aural and visual ideas correctly described as hallucinations 
— of historical figures Irom which he painted very remarkable 
pictures. The mind tends to associate the presentation of the 
original object with all its combining qualities— a rose may be 
remembered as of a certain colour and of such a pleasant scent, 
worn by the object of one’s adoration and associated with the sweet 
words breathed in the intervals of a dance or during the entr’acte— 
so that when u rose is again encountered all the former pleasant 
associations tend to he revived in idea at the same moment, ft is 
the same with other ideas that occur to the mind; there tends to be 
un association of the different presentations and combinations of 
these which can all be revived In memory. Now It is the possession 
of this association by similarity to an extreme degree that accounts 
for the ability to create something new out of these ideas, and this 
is the necessaiy basis of imagination and the true explanation of 
genius. Minds which possess unusual energy in association by 
similarity are exceptional. The flush of similarity between an 
apple and the moon or betwoen the rivalry for food in Nature and 
the rivalry for man’s selection could only occur to u Newton or a 
Darwin. William James considers there are two types of genius, 
one where similarity calls up cognate thoughts— the analysts or 
abstract thinkers, for instance— and the other where these thoughts 
are noticed and acted upon — the intuitionists, such os artists, poets, 
writers, or critics. When an ou/ward recollection is revived the 
term "fancy ’’ has been used for the revival, but when the reference 
and combination is an inward weaving the term " imagination " 
has been employed, but this is an artificial distinction, and both 
points arise In considering the essence of genius. Genius is 
original and inventive; it creates and improves, and its product is 
the effect of great and unusual power to form new combinations and 
now ideas or imagery. The man of genius has a clearer perception 
and reaches this with quicker steps and more rapid strides than tho 
ordinary mortal, who is slower and less brilliant. The person of 
genius possesses insight— or, as it is called, " inspiration ’’—and 
gets to the heart of things and to the very essence of reality without 
a purposive end independently of training. Training, In fact, 
tends to extinguish genius, which does not necessarily imply or 
connote superior intellectual powers; on the other hand, genius is 
an indication of abnormality, of instability, or of dis-cquilibrium, 
and (hhpis the subject of my thesis. A “ mute inglorious Milton " 
lies in many a churchyard. 
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I should like 10 raise the point for discussion nt this Society, of 
which some distinguished psychologists are members, whether 
genius is controlled by voluntary action. John Stuart Mill used 
to say that the occupation of the mind was not thinking but dream- 
ing, and George Eliot stated when she wrote a " not-herself ” took 
possession of her. It has been stated that ideas arise spon- 
taneously or automatically in the mind, but that the will fixes 
the attention upon them and they thus become the absorbing 
centra! focus for meditation and reflection. The difficulty in 
analyzing genius is partlv due to the fact that persons who are 
geniuses are rarely capable of mental Introspection and psycholo- 
gical description Wordsworth, however, describes his own mind 
and states that his creative power depended upon continued 
meditation upon themes he liad set before himself acting with tho 
Influences surrounding him, hut neither reflection nor the environ- 
ment could have made Wordsworth a poet. The faculty he 
possessed was an Inborn gift working either automatically and 
spontaneously or through tho mechanism of the will. It has been 
stated that the power which Wordsworth acquired was original with 
Shakespeare. In some this intuition appears to he original and 
spontaneous, in others to be the result of rigorous and painstaking 
training. Are we justified In considering tho latter to be genius 7 
We know the will cannot help us to recollect something forgotten, 
and that the beat wuy to recollect anything Is to go back and dwell 
upon the idea most likely to suggest it by association. Neither can 
tire will auggest Ideas for the imagination, although it cun withdraw 
the attention from ideas which cognition or judgment can moke 
use of. Scott often asserted that the writing of good verses was 
an art separate from volition, and Shelley stated that the finr-M 
passages of poetry could not be produced by labour and study. 

Thus It Is that the ideas of the creative genius may be con- 
trolled, "set going and kept going" by the will, but they must 
arise automatically and spontaneously, and so the will may do 
much indirectly in the work of the creative power of genius. 
Further, it has been stated dial genius has an ethical 01 an aesthetic 
end, that that there is Truth, or Beauty, or Goodness to be con- 
sidered. Praxiteles, for instance, is said to have combined the most 
beautiful ports of the most beautiful figures for his statue of Venus 
for the people ol Cos. Great architects produce their designs in the 
same way and with the same object, and the great engineers have 
done the same. Whether the constructive imagination is entitled 
to be. considered in the same class with the creative is a matter for 
discussion, but great writers like Sir Walter Scott can hardly be 
excluded from the list of geniuses. Another point which this 
Society might consider, as it is well able to do, is the eflect upon a 
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community of men of genius, and the influence of great social or 
politic**! events upon individuals. We know the great height to 
which men rose in the fifteenth century, whether their appearance 
was due to die great need of the occasion, and whether an 
environment can create its own geniuses. I only suggest these 
points for consideration. Is the imaginative faculty cultivated, 
invigorated, and developed to the fullest expression by the needs 
of the time? or are those right who state that genius is u ^sum- 
moned, in-voluntary, and spontaneous? 

The ironical definition of genius as " die infinite capacity for 
taking pains " confuses genius with tnlcnt; and is a " sop to the 
minnows" I Talent connotes the possession of special aptitudes 
for some purpose, and implies education. It is very much the 
result of memory and, as in Macaulay, it was the ready and respon- 
sive reaction to education and training. A person may have a 
talent for the kind of business to which he haa been trained but 
such is not a genius. A carpenter may he talented, but he is not 
a genius; a musician may be talented, when lie is the clever e*|io- 
nent of another’s work; but a musical genius is a creator or an 
originator. A diplomatist may be talented because he is a good 
tactician, but he is a genius only when he has propounded some 
great and clever policy which redounds to his country's credit. 
Talent Implies discrimination and a talented person is usually 
clever, and of good judgment | a genius is often erratic, unreliable, 
unstable, and irresponsible- George Morland, Robert Burns, 
Byron, Chntterton, Edgar Allan Poe are cases ir, point. Many of 
these and others of their kind betray a real want of equilibrium. 
They are dreamers and persons incapable of appreciating circum- 
stances ot their proper value and Incapable of finding opportune 
adaptations. I am not contending (lint genius is a morbid neurosis 
or a neurotic phenomenon, but I do maintain that there ore con- 
siderable resemblances between tire highest mental activity as 
evidenced in genius and the disordered mind of the insane; both 
are departures from the normal type, and the territory of the 
imagination is the common province of both. The conduct and 
character of any individual, whether sane or insane, is the resultant 
of his idcative processes, his emotions or sentiments and his atten- 
tive or volitional power, and the predominance of one or the defect 
of another mental activity is reflected in behaviour and conduct. 
In the genius as in the insane person there is a want of co-ordina- 
tion of conduct for (he end in view, and there is a defect in the 
proportional relationship between thought and action, with 
frequently in them an incapacity which in the one case brings 
the person into the asylum, the other by accident remaining 
free. In the conversation and declamations of a person in 
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acute mania the imagination is extraordinarily active; images 
crowd each other in such rapid succession that words fail to be 
uttered fuse enough to describe them, hike genius, insanity 
is as impatient os it is highly sensitive. Novel suggestions and 
situations present themselves so quickly that the rapidity of the 
conceptual and associative products are those of extreme mental 
brilliance, ability, and power. In acute insanity, as in genius, the 
perceptions are quicker and the associations keener. Wagner, for 
example, composed some of his best music when suffering from 
melancholia; Raskin is stated to hove been more interesting, as 
well as writing better prose, when suffering from sub-acute mania, 
and Cowper wrote "John Gilpin" when suffering from acute 
depressive insanity. I have played billiards for three hours con- 
tinuously with a university don suffering from sub-acute mania, 
and during the whole of this time his conversation was brilliant 
and epigrammatic. He composed and recited Manias of poetry 
which were most apt, correct, and striking. The hearing in some 
cases of acute mania shows an abnormal perception for sounds, 
and, in many cases, the whole of the mental faculties appear 
to be quickened and brisker. The antithesis of acute maniacal 
excitement is the state of profound melancholia, when there Is an 
Intense emotional state of sadness and reserve. In this stale 
persons are often timid, apprehensive and self -depreciating, and 
it is the state into which many men of genius have found them- 
selves Aristotle described all men of ability as being of the 
melancholic temperament and some of them in this state have made 
attempts upon their lives. They have become introspective nnd 
suspicious, overcome with the fear of others, lirasmus Darwin, 
Clive, Romilly, Cowper and Collins as well as Chatteiion were of 
this order. I knew a clever novelist who to avoid mortal ken 
concealed himself In a bout moored for weeks to an uninhabited 
island. Some men of gieat mental power have felt obliged to give 
up their adopted professions from an overwhelming fear and an 
apprehensive horror of having to appear in public, and Sir Thomas 
Browne is stated never to have overcome the act of blushing at the 
slightest emotional change ; and many men of genius have experi- 
enced a dislike almost amounting to fear in regard to social life. 
Of all forms of insanity probably the class described as paranoia is 
the neaiest allied to genius. Those of this type are strong-minded, 
often extraordinarily able, hut irreconcilables and quite “ impos- 
sible " persons. They are the material out of which canonized 
saints, martyrs, prophets, inventors and cranks of all sorts arc 
recruited. We are all familiar with the fantastic ways of very 
clever people, with their personal appearance, their style of cloth- 
ing, their hair, and their style of writing. We know the professed 
spiritualists, the rabid anti-vivisectors, the collectors of useless 
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objects, and those who devote their lives to fantastical strivings; 
conditions not infrequently associated with the presence of unusual 
mental ability. Maudsley states that there has hardly ever been 
a man of genius who had not insanity or some form of nervous 
disorder in his family tree. 

Indeed insanity is known to occur with unusual frequency 
among the relatives of men of genius. Life, however, is a matter 
of compensation and equilibrium, and if great development occurs 
in one direction there is a compensating defect in others All are 
familiar with the m-cnlled calculating boys, who are usually infants 
of prodigious memories but no “ minds." I knew a man who 
could recite The Decline and Fall 0/ the Roman Empire from cover 
to cover, yet his mind continued to be of the nutsery type and he 
did not understand what he dramatically recited. 1 knew another 
who would play upon the organ any music he had previously heard, 
and this withoui notes— of which lie knew nothing— to remind him. 
Another person visited die Cireal EatUrn steamship and lie after- 
wards constructed from memory an accurate model of it, yet lie 
possessed only the mind of an inordinately vain and egotistical 
child. It is known that genius is frequently assxiated with a 
deficient moral sense, being found with drunkenness, prodigality, 
crime or immorality, as well as epilepsy or insanity. On the one 
hand the psychic wave rises to a gran height, whilst on the other 
it falls below tho level of what society cun tolerate and the 
certitica'.e of insanity is called to limit tho " bound." Every 
person who has walkrd through the wards of on asylum must have 
tenllM-d the vivid Imagery and the creative fancy of some of the 
inmates and could not fail to be reminded of the flights of genius 
on the other side of the " bound." Such an association tends to 
persuade any observer that genius nnd insanity are both products 
of n morbid instability and that the partition between the two is 
both narrow and ill-defined. 



Robert Ahmstrong-Joncs, 
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ASPECTS OF THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

Woman. Marruoi and Moihusuood. By Elizabeth Sloan Cheaper. 
Cassell. 6/- net. 

Th* PorunE or the Women's Movement. By H. M. Swan wick. O. Bell 
and Sous, a/6 net. 

Comtciixc Imau : Two Sides of the Woman's Question. By B. L. 

Hutchins. T, Murby and Co, t/6 net. 

Buen Keys Han Lira and Her Wobjc. By Louise NystrOro-Hamllton. 

Trxnalated by Anna H. B. Pries. Putnam. $! >5 net. 

War and Womk*. By Mi* St. Clair Stobart. O. Bell and Son. 3/6 net. 
Woman's Place in Boeal Economy. By P. de Vuyst- Tiauslated by Norn 
Hunter. Blackse. 3/6 net. 

Tiiubb six volumes are all ocnccrued with some aspect or aspects ol the 
position, pieseut or luture, of women. One of them, Mi*. SI<*n Chesser’s 
''Woman. Marriage and Motherhood,” alma tasiiily at a consldeiatlou of 
fundamentals ; Mrs. Swanwiclc, in "The Puture of the Women's Move- 
ment," dealt with matters that balong to a stags of tiansition; and so, in 
a measure, does Mias B. L. Hutchins in the * urn m lug-up of " Conflicting 
Weals." All theor may be said to travel in the centra! ebauuel of contto- 
vciay. The biography of Ellen Key keep* the sound of ita agitated waters 
Still in the rendu*# *ir.; while "War and Womso,” by Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart. and the translation of n Belgian tepoit Upon "Woman's Place In 
Rural Economy" 01* a little oil the main course 

It will hr nbsrmvl that Mrs Sloan Chesser employ* in her title that 
uiuch-to-be.dixtrustol wotd Worn. 11. No lean In argtitrirnt than in law i« 
it true that pitfalls lurk tn generalities. Dr Chmci, In common with 
many other writer* and many scores of epeakeis, would have occupied safer 
ground if she had confined herself to statements about women— crcc.lums 
more or leu within the cognisance of every leader and hcerer-and had 
abstained from making any about thut Imaginary impersonation of a whole 
sex, Woman, whom it is not possible to bring to the test ol the actual, and 
who, under the mask of a fallacious unity, often succeeds in playing incom- 
patible port# without dct«tlon. The hies of "women" will be apt to vary, 
not merely in every different mind but even In each single mind. Some 
such shifting of bn«i» it probably is which account* for some instance* of 
vsgucucss, ol repetition, and of self-contisdiction that msy he noted, here 
end there, in Dr. Chenier's industrious pages. Literary distinction Is 
ab'rnt from them and there are Indications of somewhat hurried production, 
among them a lsck of unity and an overlarge aommnlaticn of illustrative 
facts and figures. Without iti excellent index it would be difficult to And 
one's way through the book, and Dr. Chesser's lending idea (which is that 
good motherhood is the world’s greatest need} is sometimes actually 
obscured by the mass of detail designed for its exposition. Good mothers 
would, she believes, be obtained if specific instruction in the care of 
Children and in the management of a hour* were imparted to all schoolgirls 
Thus, she explicitly derlarrs that "a knowledge of child hygiene should be 
regarded as on essential part of a girl’s education, whatever her station." 
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She speaks with praise of a school In Walen where girls o( from it to 14 
Spend "hall the school hours oi each day ol the school year in learning 
practical housecraft," while "tlie last live week* of the course are devoted 
wholly to the csrc ol children,” She is, indeed, cl opinion that, in every 
school, "a recognised course should be compulsory, followed by an 
examination. ” 

Mrs. Swan wick, on the other hand, although no leu convinced that 
gcod mothers are greatly needed, says roundly:— 

"Women should net be trained to bo mothers; to do so at once Intro- 
duces all sorts of arbitrary limitations and restriction* and hampers the 
very mission it is designed to serve. Women should be trained to be 
whole human beings; the measure of a woman’s motherhood, like the 
measure of her love, is the measure of her whole nature. Cramp her 
nature, limit her activities, and you crump and limit her love and her 
motherhood.” 

It is curious to lind a medical practitioner who ia a woman apparently 
shining the vary common but mistaken view that domestic labour ia likely 
to be less harmful than most forma of trade- work to expectant uiothcri. A 
considerable knowledge ol household# in which raolheni do til the work 
hus led me to regard the heavier processes of washing (the wnngiag ol 
•heel*, lor instance), the making ol beds, when tbe turning of heavy 
niattrrsiee is involved, the carrying ol coal and writer, especially npslaira, 
ns among the meet dangerous to health of actions commonly performed by 
women. When performed, as they frequently are, within ten days, or even 
within a week, after the birth of a child, they aie the main causes ol those 
internal injuries that afflict a majority of working-class mothers. House- 
work, an it is nmoug the conditions ordinarily exiating in wageearulng 
families, ought to be recognised by enlightened cugcnlsta as a U*de unfit 
for mother*. Evidently Mr*, Swanwlck know* how the pojrcr working 
woman of this country live*; "Think,” *be cries: 

"Think of the crowded condition rf the rooms, so that the Sunday 
clothes must he kept lu the pailour, and there i* no room whatever for 
storing perishable food, to any nothing ol groceries I Think of the extra- 
vagant ramshackle grates on which tbe*e women are expected to cook 
appetising food, without which the man will go to the public-house I 
Think of the washing on a wet day I .... It seems to me Indecent to 
bums the woman if she succumbs to such conditions. When she revolt* 
from them, she onght to have the hearty help nnd sympathy of every 
reformer in the land ” 

To another danger, also, which Iirs escaped many writers, Mrs Swanwkk 
Is awake 

"The people who talk s» if a girl should be trained from childhood up 
for motherhood quite overlook the very real possibility of tiring out the 
instinct before its time of Irui twin. There are very many girls who would 
have quite a henlthy and natural fondness for babies, but who have had 
tbe feeling literally worn out by pmnnture exercise.” 

The instincts and intertill) of o normal woman become developed at the 
time when they are needed As a little child she cares for play and for the 
companionship of playfellows ; as a girl in her teens she becomes engrossed 
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in school life, either in learning or in games, and in the later school yenre, 
if not earlier, a preference for borne particular wit of occupation will be apt 
to show Itself. Unless hcT mind is leit vacant, she seldom, at this stage, 
thinlcs much about marriage and uuy even entertain and expiess some 
avemion from it No wise elder need be alarmed or distressed ; the whole- 
some attitude i* not to desire marriage, but to deaire marriage with acme 
particular person. When her heart turns to some one man the girl will be 
ready enough to many him, and then, also, she will begin to hope that 
there will be children of their union. Household oBuirs, in which she may, 
probably, have shown no previous inclination to take part, grow interesting 
when they concern the home that will be hem and his. This is the period 
in which she will be anxious to acquire the knowledge that bears the new 
names of "housecraft- and "motheremft," and ot thin period she will profit 
by them. As for the girls of twelve to fourteen, it will be wiser to interest 
them in botany or geology or the learning of a new language— matters to 
which they nr* not likely to turn their attention for the fimt time at two- 
and-twinty. But at two and twenty a youug woman if her schooling hoa 
taught her the great lesson of how to learn— will find no difficulty In the 
proccaaea of cooking or of houae-deoniug. Few educated women, however, 
and certainly none who have become accustomed to a professional standard 
u! work, will fail to perceive with some disapproval that housework, owing 
to the isolated and Individualist manner in which It has been curried on, is 
a backward and undeveloped industry. Ah such, It is, in Its present form, 
unacceptable to an Increasing number of modern women belonging to every 
grade of the community. To scold them for this state of affaire is futile- 
os futile ns Ihc lamentations that no doubt weie uttered by same ancient 
llrttons when wood began to be superseded by Roman fashion# There is 
no commoner weakness than to brUtve the passing customs of our own dty 
inextricably bound up with lire vital I ns ducts of the race Yet it is a safe 
assumption that the natural relations of man, woman, and child will persist 
ever If every private kitchen in Knglund disappears and every child of two 
and upwaids comes to spend )(a time In a Moniesscri day-school. 

Tbe most remarkable and original chapter of Mrs. Swinwlck's book is 
that in which she analyte* the exploitation for profit of the appetitea for 
drink, for sexual indulgence, and for war. She compares the spontaneous 
passions of the natural human animal with the same passion* os deliberately 
provoked and (entered by some second person for the sake of gain 

"Natural appetite may be gums, may even be brutal, but In simple 
communities where each Individual must rely on his own strength lor his 
owu Uvelihcwl, it tends to return to ■ norm which is that of health . . . 
These appetites hare, by indulgence, by stimulation, and by exploitation, 
become lusts which , . . threaten the existence ol the Empires which arc 
allowing thetnaelm to be eaten up by them." 

It is, indeed, the chiel characteristic of this volume that the author is 
able to see facts and to expound what she sees 111 term's so lucid as abso- 
lutely to preclude misunderstanding. 

Similar merits belong tn the unassuming but Illuminating little bool: 
to which Miss 9 . L, Hutchins has given the name o! "Conflicting Ideals,' ' 
nnd in which she marnhala the advantages and disadvantages of two 
diverging views os to the position ot women. In doing so she presentit- 
urgnmenW on behalf of the patriarchal ideal which I. at least, have never 
seen adduced by Its professed, advocates : — 
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"In theory, at all events [this arrangement], dees set free 0 certain 
number of women for work that ‘does not pay,' viz. for the care cf home 
and children, the training of character, the development ol social tradi- 
tions and of a standard of life. In an age when so many things ate 
bought and sold that formerly were without price, it is well to remember 
that the moat important things in life have no exchange value. " 

Alter an examination likely both to clarify and to widen the reader's 
thought* upon the whole question, the conclusion, however, u that : “The 
economic subjection of women is 00 longer valuable for the maintenance 
cf the family and Is positively harmful in view of the need for building up 
a higher atandard of human intelligence, character and dtiwnghip." 

The biography of Kllen Key is no merely n biography that hot for Mr. 
Havelock Hills's introduction some leaders might be left wondering what 
was her position in regard to the great questions with which her mind has 
been occupied. The volume has apparently been rendered into English by 
a translator whose native tongue it is not, and, as might be expected, the 
translation is uncouth. The original is probably briter than it appears; 
if Mts. NystrOm-Hamilton's narrative evet showed any power of vivid 
portrayal, the quality has evaporated in the process of transmutation 

Mis St. Clair Stobsit's record of the work done in the llalkuna by a 
small group of English ladle. testifies convincingly to the usefulness of 
educated and tralnod women as organiser* and helpers in the core of the 
wounded and skk In time* of war; and «he is probably right in believrug 
that worncu who liuvc Out* on opportunity of beholding war at done 
quarters will learn to think of it ns altogether an evil. The wfcolraome 
satisfaction which she evidently feels in the good service performed lias 
led some - mi rely, careless readers to suppose her no opponent of wurfure 
oa such. She would, perhaps, have been wiser, remembering how many 
readers always will be careless, If she had ret forth more distinctly lirr 
perception of the Ironical situation in which all persons are placed who, 
while war is not yet publicly reprobated, endeavour to mend the men whom 
war In permitted to lacerate. 

The report upon the piece of women in rural economy, drown up by 
the Director-General of Agriculture in Belgium and provided, in its English 
guise, with an introduction by Sir R. P. Wright, Chairman ol the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland, strikes a Brltiah reader as a singularly sociable 
■nd friendly document. It talk* more about happiness, the beauties of 
nature, Ore colour ol walla and (he charms of the farm garden than an 
English official paper would be likely to do. Tire author hunlly, perhaps, 
realises how heavily overworked farmers' wives arc apt to be. It is 
pleasant, however, to think of these busy women meeting together and 
discussing their nflnirs, from lime to time; and it is to be hoped that on 
those occasions the element of instruction Is not permitted to overpower 
that of social Intercom**. 

Token altogether, the six books hear witness to the degree in which 
women are at this time occupying the attention of all thoughtful people. 
In a sense each of them is ephemeral because It deal* with conditions 
rapidly changing. The one which will remain most permanently interest- 
ing is “ Conflicting Ideals." which in it* judicial impartiality already sees 
She phases oi the present in their essence, clear and bare ol confusing 
excrescence*— even as some wise historian looking back will ire them in 
the future. Cumwnu Buck. 
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The Fxauu or Feminism. By E, Belfort Bax. Grant Richards. 2/6 net. 
The Vocation or Woman By Mis. Archibald Colquhoun. Macmillan. 

4/6 net. 

These two books may usefully be read together, because while Mrs. Colqu- 
heun'a work is peivadei by an unconscious, but none the 1 cm unmistako- 
nble, air of feministic superiority, and this in ap:te of a very' obvious desire 
to deal fairly with the position of man and woman, Mr. Belfort Bax 
expresses an open and frank belief in man’s superiority. Mrs. Colquhoun 
has many phrases such as the following: "Man still falls far behind 
woman’s ideal of what the father of her children should ba”; ’’It must not 
be oaaumod that there ia any intention of Justifying the errant courses of 
man” ; "It is quite true that men do not always act up to their marriage 
vow*," etc., and dee* not sufficiently realise that women may fall far short 
of man’s ideal of motheihcod, that a woman has errant courses, and that 
women do not always act up to their marriage vows but fail in these matter* 
as men do. Mr. Bin does not logically fail from the other aspect of sex and 
cU.m that men hare the greater moral virtue and woman the lore, but there 
ia at tirnea an aaperity and a rough unsympathetic handling of the subject 
which is greatly to be deplored. Neither hook ha* an index, which gieo'.ly 
dctiacts from the reference value of each, and in several place* there la 
evidence of hurried writing. The value o! Mrs. Colquhoun'a book U briefly 
in this, thst it is one of a •erisa of works by women that msik the turn of 
the tide of which "An Rngluthwomau’s Hook" and Mrs. Frederic Haul- 
son's "Preedoin of Women" were earlier pioneers. Women do not feel so 
sure of the value of political agitation as tonneriy, and Mrs. Colquhoun 
sere, like Mis. Ida Tarbell in America, thst the home must stand as the 
ideal for the majority of women in all coming ages and that the modern 
unreasoning antagonism to it must pass away. 

Mr*. Colquhoun begin, with an examination of the revolt of woman, of 
which ahe taken a grave view. She wain* women, altnoat in the terms of 
Mauiui In hi* appeal to men, to think of duties as well as rights. She 
instil* on the fact that marriage is essentially an institution which protecta 
woman, and in doing this bind* the lea* responsible man more Strongly 
than he would be bound but for its legul strength and religion* control. 
She also area nothing but danger in the growing manifestation of aex 
hostility on the part of th# modern woman and think* thst a real education 
for marriage responsibilities is necewsry for women Further, she points 
out thst the need of men is not for an economic partner --were thla so men 
would live with other men— but for one who reprerents another aide of life 
and who Is not of the turmoil of the business world. Mis. Colquhoun has 
much in her book thst la wire and sane in its outlook, and her thought — 
taking ns Its standpoint the problem of the more or leas financially well- 
plated woman -fills a needed place in current controversy. 

Mr. Bnx, ns one naturally expects and os his title implies, makes an 
attack on the modem woman— an attack with a great deal oi truth in it, 
but hardly a careful criticism. His claim is that the public woman has 
deliberately misrepresented her ease by intentionally stating facts wrongly 
or drawing false inference* from them. We may admit that this ia Hue in 
some instances without assuming that the modern woman's movement as a 
whole tests on such an evil bare, and the real weakness of Mr. Bax's bcok 
is to be sought in his failure tc separate genuine aspiration from sell-reeking 
notoriety aod unfortunate but sincere obsession by an idea. He contends 
that there baa been a deliberate anti-man crusade, and load he limited thi* 
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contention to u section ol the woman movement only, he could easily 
establish his position from the literature of the past hundred and fifty years. 
Mrs. Colquhoun, a sympathetic critic of womanhood, herself admits the 
tendency and traces the sources o' it to the women’s eollcges. Again, Mr. 
Bax urges that woman has persistently traded on her innocence, an inno- 
cence which is apparent and not real, and the instances he gives ucdtu Madly 
support his view. There is a class of woman, as every medical man ol 
experience knows, given to using the cloak of innocence to hide a nature 
that has become insincere and coarse; but it is unfair to assert that a real 
innooency of life is not a very beautiful characteristic of seme of the best 
wives and mothers of our own and past times. And when he claims that 
’chivalry’ is a false ideal and women have used it to enslave men, his 
argument is only true of what is still a sinill section of women. Yet iu 
this as in his other books and papers Mr. Bax dtea evidence to prove that 
the law ns a whole has not been unjust to women, and even that in its main 
tendency it has treated her more leniently than man, although hugely 
man-made. He is weak, however, in hia biological knowledge of the 
•object, and he admits it. as nlao doe* Mr*. Colquhoun. Both would hsve 
written more surely, and Mr. llax more temperately, had they been better 
equipped in this impact None the less both books are of considerable 
current value. Tew men, and I hope few wauieu, will rise from a serious 
perusal of "The Fraud of Feminism" without wishing to state o compre- 
hensive fair-minded cure for woman, which Mr. Dm* fails to do. Never- 
theless, there will be left in their minds the thought that the less sciupuloue 
woman in the core of her home aud in her parental duties, os well as In 
the outside world, hat. been coverod too long and too •uK.Wully with u 
veneer of qualities which she has 110 rigid to assume. So that whether Mr. 
Ilux intended It or not, hla book arouses just the right feelings in the 
reader— ■ wish to be fair to women and yet to see, aud honestly see, hrr 
many fadings, which the present agitation has disingenuously tiled to 
conical. Incidentally one may mention one great lack tn both writers 
which reveals a characteristic failure of our times Mr. B« mentions so 
early writer new to the reviewer, but otherwise both author and authoress 
make no use of thr historical studies of their question and the greut writers 
on the subject, Comte, Spencer. Uycock. etc., ore all omitted or If referred 
to, quoted side by side with some popular writer of ephemeral reputation. 
Perspective is a missing feature; nil thoughts and all people are pictured 
nut only ss being of the same statute and quality but even as being on the 
aame plane. J. Mo wi T*rt*H. 



LESSONS IN EMPIRE, 

Poi.rrtctt awd Litiiahv Rsmvs. 190^1915. By the Earl 0! Cromer. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., i 9 ij. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Tun Roman ani> tiu British Bunns*. By .lames Bryce. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1914 Price 6 b. net 

Thrsi two works have much iu common. They are bath written by men of 
wide experience acquired in various lands and in many high offices Lord 
Bryce has long been famous as historian and ns student of institutions, 
occupations for which hia service iu the British Parliament and Cabinet 
and in the United States has only given him greater experience. Lord 
Cromer, at the clow of his career in India aud Egypt, writes with all the 
knowledge of a practised administrator and yet with the literary skill that 
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wr should rather expect in one whose life had been devoted to letter*. 
Neither book contains matter hitherto unpublished, if we except a few 
nctea. Lord Cromer's Essays are collected from various periodicals. Ixrid 
Bryce’s studies of Empire and Law are two pieces which originally formed 
part of a larger collection But both will be new to most readers and will 
well repay a careful study. Lord Cromer range* over a wonderful array of 
diverse subjects from Army Reform and Free Trade to Russian Romance 
and Songs, Patriotic, Military and Naval, from the Classics to China, from 
Antigonus to Tallien and Disraeli. But, in v-.ew of his career, it U 
naturally his papers on Imperial questions, on India snd Hgypt, on his 
comparisons between the British and Roman Empires, and between the 
former aud the French Empire in Algeria, that have the greatest interest; 
and of these the moat Important is the one on " the Government of Subject 
Races.” The same question* are treated in Lord Bryce’s fitvt essay, though 
from a somewhst different point of view. 

" The main justification of Imperialism,” according to Lord Cromer, 
"is to be found :n the use which is mad# of the Imperial pewsr.” English- 
men in India "are apt to lose sight of the fart that the aelMnteiCSl of the 
subject race la the principal !mm* of the whole Imperial fnbrie.” If we do 
not secure contentment, ” wc must govern by the sword alouc," nnd that it 
a policy for which Lord Croinsr ha* no liking. As a consequence, since 
we have Imparted knowledge end therefore stimulated ambition, reform* 
are " imposed by the necessities of the situation." A still more " potent 
instrument with which to conjure discontent " is low taxation. But if this 
policy- " Is to be adopted, two elements of British society will have to be 
kept in check st the hand* of the stetesmau acting In concert with the 
moralist "—Militarism sod Commerdal Egotism. He thus sums up the 
results of the forward policy on India 

Under the Influence of n predominant militarism acting on too pliant 
politicians, vast military expenditure was incurred. Territory lying 
outside the natural geographical frontier of India wn* occupied, the 
acquisition of which was condemned not merely by sound policy, but nlso 
by sound strategy Taxation was increased, aud, generally, the material 
Interests of the native* of India were sacrificed snd British Imperial rule 
cxpcr-ed to subsequent danger, in order to satisfy lira exigencies of a 
a-hool of sohlier-polltlcinn* who only saw one, and that Iho most tech- 
nical. aspect of a very wide aud complex question. 

This is, ns the late Lord Salisbury put it, " to try and annex the moan in 
order tc prevent Hi being appropriated by the planet Mars." 

One great difficulty in the government of subject peoples :» the 
Iguorancc of the rulers ; for while "deliberate oppression" in highly 
Improbable, •• unintentional mtsgovernment" is far more conceivable. 
Another difficulty lies in the inflexibility of Western methods especially in 
finance. Though the only limit in an Oriental State to the demands o! the 
nilct* has been the ability of the taxpayers to satisfy them, ye*, those 
" fulcra recognise that they cannot get money from a man who possesses 

none The klea of expropriation for the non-payment of taxes is 

purely Western and modern." Speaking of Algeria, Lord Cromer remarks 
that French officials, who may be assumed to be " courageous, intelligent, 
jealous, and thoroughly honest," but also " somewhat inelastic ” aud 
" wedded to bureaucratic ideas," must recognise, if self-government is to 
be a success, ” that it U politically wi6cr to put up with an imperfect 
reform earned with native consent, rather than to insist on some more 
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perfect measure executed in the teeth of strong- albeit often unreasonable— 
native opposition English experience has shown that tills it a my hard 
lesson for officials to learn." 

It is noticeable that Lord Biyce, who has taken un active part in popular 
government! is on the whole more favourable in his judgment ol the Roman 
Empire than in Loiil Cromer *vho boa been himself u ruler of subject peoples. 
Lord Ctotner complains ol the bequest of that " word ol ill omen— the word 
1 Imperialism ” end apeaks of “ the Nemesis which attended Roman mis- 
rule. ” Lord Bryce is struck by some obvious similarities between the two 
Empires, such an this, that while the Courts in both were open lot the 
wdrens ol private wrongs— and even mure in India than in the Roman 
world— their lias been in neither a remedy lor errors ol policy or delects in 
the law Itself, save by appoil to the sovereign power, But he also sees 
some points in which the earlier Empire hud un advantage While both 
made use of natives for subordinate posts, in Rome the higher posts also 
wcie open to them; and as a consequence, siuce the rulers came from 
amongst the ruled, Uieie was not the same chasm between them Again, 
Rome, as I/wd Cromer also rtrognise*, succeeded lietter than the modem 
Imperialists in the conciliation of local patriotism and Imperial loyalty. 
Perhaps Lord Bryce ih inclined lo exaggerate the di!liculti« due to 
differences of religion and colour: religions in England itscll are very 
various; mid colour prejudice ii, not only much less strong in some Western 
nations thou in otliei*. but even In Individual* of the same nation- a sure 
sign tlmt it Is in the mass neither permanent no: instinctive. 

Another point that strikes Lord Hives in modern Imperialism is the 
opposition between the theories of government piofcwd by the iulln« 
nation at home uml among subject propltw. Speaking of the Philippines 
and the incongruity of their position with the theory that the c anient of the 
governed 11 the ouly foundation of just government, he remark* that it 
gives to thoughtful Americans " vision." of mocking spirit', which Hie 
clergy me summoned to exorcise by dwelling upon the benefits which the 
diffusion ol a pure loiUi and a Coumieieint Civilisation may tc expected to 
confer upon the Indolent and superstitious inhabitants ol these tropical 
isles." Lord Bryce himself hue lew Illusions as to the motives 01 effects of 
Empire-building '• Every one of these notions profewen to he guided by 
philanthropic motives !u its action Hut It is not philanthropy tlui has 
curried any of them into these enterprises, nor is It rleut ti nt Hie Imme- 
diate result will be to increase the sum of human happinew." Lard Ctoiucr 
tokos a different view. While be demands that our relations with aubjeet 
peoples must be " economically sound ond morally defensible," he insists 
that we should accomplish cui manifest destiny, and that we would "sink 
into political insignificance," if we refused the mnin title which mokes us 
great It U not racy to nndenitand the meaning attached to the words, 
"manifold destiny." Sodologienlly, It Is true that eveiy nation was 
destined to do that which it has done, but according to Lord Cromer's own 
showing, whether thin will continue our dentiny cicpendr on many circum- 
stances both mors) and material. In regard, however, to our danger ol 
lapsing Into political insignificance, il we fail to do that which we ate 
destined to do. It is perhaps well to he temieded, as Lord Bryce reminds us, 
how little the Umpire has affected either the constitutional or the economic 
development of England or her position among the nations. " Boglawl 
was great and powerful before she owned a yard of land in Asia, and might 
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be gieet end powerful again with no more (cotbold in Hie Eaet than would 
be needed for the naval fortresses which protect her commerce." 

The somdJ portion ol Lord Bryce's volume deals with the extension of 
Roman and English Law throughout the world— a subject peculiarly fitted 
to its author's powers. No short notice would do it justice, but two charac- 
teristic passages may be quoted. The first will be cold comfort to the 
enthusiasts lor democratic forma of government; — 

• Indeed the world seldom realizes by how few persons it is governed. 
There is a sense in which power may be said to rent with the whole ram. 
muBlty, and there is also a sense in which it may be said, in some govern- 
menu, to rest with a single autocrat. But In reality it almost always 
res la in ever)- country with an extremely small number of persons, whose 
knowledge and will prevail over or among the titnlar pcuaesilous of 
authority, " 

The second passage deals euocinctly with the history and present 
position of the two system. 

"The world Is, or will shortly be, practically divided between two sete 
of legal conceptions of rales, and two only. The elder had iu buth iu a 
small Italian city, and though It hae undergone endless changes and now 
appears In a variety of forma, it retains iu distinctive character, and all 
these forms still show an underlying unity. The younger has sprung 
from the union of the rude custom* of a group of Low German tribes with 
rake worked out by the entitle acute and eminently disputatious intellect 
of the Oallidw-d Norsemen who came to England in the eleventh century. 
It has been much affected by the elder system, yet it has retained iU 
distinctive features and spirit specially contrasted with that of the 
imperial law in everything that pertains to the rtghU of the individual 
and the means nf asserting them. And it has communicated something 
of this spirit to the more advanced forme of the Roman law in constitu- 
tional countries.* S. IT. Swihnv. 



Mu. BRANFORD'S INTERPRETATIONS. 
IwrenramnoNs and Foiikastb ; a Study op SunvivAls and Txndxnciiu 
in CoKTMironAXY Socnrv. By Victor Branford, M.A., some lime 
Honorary Secretary of the Sociological Society, r<ondon : Duckworth 
and Co., 1914. 7/6 net 

Mb. Biunpoiid ami his Ideas arc so well known to readers of the Review 
that the occasion may seem to call rather for on expression of satisfaction 
at the successful completion of his hook than for a detailed account of it. 
It is true that iu lorn il is not a connected treatise but a seriea of papers, 
“ nearly all prepared in order to serve some momentary purpose in the 
propaganda of sociology," of which Mr. Branford la eo unwearied an 
a pone tit. Yet the reader will feel that the papers, though somewhat 
unequal In tone and treatment, fall naturally into their place within the 
covers of the book, and that the work can be considered and Judged oe a 
whole. This is what Mr. Branford sake ua to do : and the most that he 
modestly claims tor his bcok is that " it Illustrates a sociological way of 
looking at things, of thinking about them, and trying to understand them." 
The bcok consists of eight chapters, which illustrate what Mr. Branford 
calls the sociological point of view in dealing with a well-chosen variety 
0! subjects, mediwvol and modern, European and American. Perfaap’s 
the roost interesting sections, considered as concrete expositions, nre those 
dealing with "The Mediaeval Citizen : What He Was and What He 
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Made," niul the two entitled '* The Sociologist at the Theatre ” -nil 
" Town anil flown in America.” But the book a- a whole i* full of 
stimulus, and cliaigcd with that peculiar suggest iveness which we have 
learned to associate with Professor Ocddes and liis group of fellow-workers. 
Perhaps it will be the sincereat compliment to Mr. Branford if, :n com- 
menting on it in the pages of this Review, we take his book as read and 
deal with the line of thought suggested in his opening trout! about " a 
sociological way of looking at things." 

Many of us in this generation are attempting to shape far ourselves a 
vision of a more satisfactory condition of human society. But onr visions 
must differ, not merely according to onr own prepossessions, but according 
to onr estimate of the relative strength of the various forces in the world of 
today; and that again uiuot vary aoooxding to our own personal experience. 
Wo are none of ui detached enough to be perfect sects of our own time. 
In this sense sociology, whirh aims at interpreting and co-ordinating the 
changing life of a contemporary society, however scientific it may aspire to 
be, however it may equip itwlf with survey* and statistic*, must always 
remain, in the la.t analysis, subjective, For the thinker, in deeding with 
the Ufa of men in society, in handling impondeiubilia, which elude 
measurement and classification It was inevitable that, in the Bush of the 
first attempt to introduce scientific conception!) into the study r.f human 
atialra, Uiis should to some extent have been foigottcu. But sociologists, 
like historians, have slowly come to See that a living difference of opinion 
or outlook is brtter than n mrchaniriil ■greeramt, and that human society 
is too complex and various to be satisfactorily summed up in any one 
formula of interpretation 

Reading Mr. Branford 1 * book in thle spirit I came acton a sentence in 
tire first chapter which made me jump. "If we can discover," he re- 
marks in hla placid, flowing way, " Ihs /omnia, (he process /or making 
a toclrty— that is, an effoctivs spiritual community then (may wo not 
say so 1 ) wo shall have 0<xl on the side of the small battalions." I make 
no apology loi ebainataaly Isolating this senteuce from Its context and 
italicising its salient word*! for It embodies, in n daring form, certain 
elements tn Mr. Brunfoid’s thought which I should like to discuss 

Societies are not made : they grow. Mr. Branfonl knows that as well 
a* I do. We both learnt it at the university. Why, then, should he commit 
the playful extravagance ot using the language of a chemlat when he is 
talking sociology I I think the answer Is partly that he has been reading 
(of COUfM, I tucin re-» ending] Aristotle, and partly that he has been 
travelling tn the New World, where things seem (though I doubt whether 
they ore) more machine-made than in the Old. Aristotle, a* Mr. Bran lord 
tells us In his opening page*, is a very dangerous and much misunderstood 
writer. He wrote a treatise on Human Nature in Society, which his 
editors divided Into two parts, known as the Ethic* and the Politic*. 
In the Bilifcs he dealt with men os human beings ; in the Poll lies with men 
a* cltirena. Mr Branford has been re-reading the Politics to some purpose; 
and he rightly calls the attention to the mistake made by many generations 
of writers regarding the PolilUs aa a work on the •' City-State, 11 or even 
"the State/' rather than on 11 the City." He speak* of the "capital 
literary fraud " hy which this mistake has been perpetuated, and the 
interest of students of political theory diverted from civic to national 
institutions. But I am not m sure that he hag been re-reading the Ethics; 
and when he i» discussing, as he does throughout his book, civic institu- 
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lions in lit abstract, 1 urn act certaiu whether he is remembering that the 
Politics is not a book about cities in Rent ml, * from San Francisco to 
Salonika, from Bergen to Bueivca Ayrca ” (p. >8), but about citit* inhabited 
by Greeks and inheriting Greek institutions. No doubt Aristotle thought, 
*i> Mr. Branford in places seems to think, that he was writing about cities 
in general. But that was only because he took It for granted that there 
could be only one kind of city- -the Greek kind. If he had bera prorated 
with acme of the problem', of modern American municipalities— with cities 
devoid of any common basis of tradition among their inhabitant, where no 
common standard of virtue or obedience or civic sentiment can be assumed 
or expected, he would have drapaiicd of including them iu Ids scheme of 
thought. 

The fact is that there are two elements in Creek political thought which 
modem writer, do not sufficiently disentangle. There is, as Mr. Branford 
rightly sees, the acientthc element, tie clement of sociology or civics, which 
is aimply the application of hnmun icuaon to the general problems of 
human society. In this sense the problems of Sail Francisco arc the same 
ai those of Salonika. Both noed schools and parks and drains ami law- 
courts, snd town-plans and theatres, and cloisters or Houses of Uuict, nrvd 
the other excellent things which Mr. llrauford tell, us about He lias 
studied cities In thU spirit, and we take it from him that whether we or 
the eitireus of Salonika or Son Franctaco know It or not, they need these 
things as part of their standard civic equipment. 

But there la another element in Greek political thought, and in modem 
social thinking, wild I aornchow miss In Mr Branford. It Is the elnurnt 
which give. life and colour and variety to lliow somewhat abitract 
problems 

Men call It by various names— names which, uulike pale intellectual 
mra-rptiorn such asdviairod sociology, have enlisted men's emotions and 
awakened them to the exercise of high powers of devotion How can I 
think of .Salonika a* a typical city, when ! remember that it la a city with 
a Jewish proletariat, or think of Han Francisco M typical and forget It* 
earthquake and its Chinese? The truth is Ural no two collections of 
human things are alike r and that the more alive they sic the leas nlike 
they must necessarily become Stimulating n> many of Mr. Biuufoid's con- 
ceptions are, I feel no desire to aee every civilised city divided Into the four 
soda! rlemcnts of "Town," » School,'’ " Cloister " and " Cothedrnl ,” or 
Us population ranked into " People,” " Chief.," '' Intellectunla " and 
" Emotional* " For in the long run It Is not the aociologisto or any other 
group of social thinkers who will make the cities and nations of the future, 
but the citirem themselves. It is not for the sociologist to prescribe ; bnt 
to listen, to sympathise, to understand, and to interpret. If he " surveys " 
citie* in thi* spirit he will find no two alike, not even in ntandardiiod 
America 

It Is not very way to discern from Mr. Branford's page, how far he 
appreciate, the main difficulty In the way of a derent standard of civic 
life in industrial countries to-day. Why, for instance, do net the 
universities play the part in our national life which Mr. Branford rightly 
assigns to than? It is not because the people do not dream dreams and 
see visions of the cloister and the city beautiful; It is because industrial 
conditions, sometimes created or intensified by men whose names arc 
associated with universities, prevent them. One of Mr. Branford's chapters 
u entitled, " Youth and Age in the Cloister.” If Mr, Branford will con- 
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*nl« those who at Oxford, Cambridge and elsewhere, tiy. summer by 
summer, to bring age from the office and the factory (or a fortnight to 
the cloister, he would realiae that the Democracy is alive enough to lii* 
idea*. It is the power, and not the will, to lead the higher life which is 
lacking. Here ia work to be done yet, not by the municipality bat by the 
State; and this is why I jumped again and rubbed ray eye*, when I found 
Mr. Bianford writing (on p. 319) that " the beat Government will be the 
one which molt steadfastly lets before itself the ideal ot preparing its own 
cnthannniB." But these are ungratelnl rnrping* : and X have no right to 
assume that Mr. Branford is not as enthusiastic a Democrat am) u 
Nationalist ua he ia a cilirm and an intellectual 

A. B. ZlUMHKN. 



THE REPORMBRS AND THR LAND. 

Tub Unro nr or mu Und Inquiry. Vol. I : Rural ; Vol II Urban. 

Ifodder and Stoughton, 191 j. «/- each. 

How run Ubourui Liva By B. Seefcobm Rowntre* and May Kendall 
Nelson, 1013. a/- net. 

Bnoluh AOMCOITurai W.ioaa. By Reginald Lenuaid. Macmillan. 3/- 
net 

England's Fatal Laud Policy By Sir William Enrnahaw Cooper, C.I.B. 
Pearson. 1913. a/6 net. 

Owmnsmr, Tinuui AND Taxatiou o» I.ANP. By Sit Thoms* Whittaker. 
Macmillan ia /- nr« 

It ia now very nearly thiity year* aiuce the agricultural labourer waa 
entrusted with a purliatuentnty vote. The flrst result o( his enfranchise 
meet was the remission of school fern in clemontsiy schools, the second the 
creation of parish councils, the lliitd old age pensions, the fourth a Small 
Holdings Act which ha* dono little more than whet the craving It waa 
intended to satisfy. Now, at last, the (load of books on the problem of the 
rural wnrker, of which five of these *t» volumes are a sample, Indicate 
that after the passing of a generation the agricultural labourer's eulxan- 
chmemmt is having its full effect, and that the sort of serious attention 
which produces real reforms is being paid to the problem ol his condition 
of life and work. 

By far the moat important of all these recent publications is the report 
of th* Liberal Und Inquiry. We have bod also a Unionist land Inquiry, 
a Fabian land inquiry, and a Labour Party land inquiry. But the report 
produced by tire Committee under the very able chairmanship of the Right 
Hon. A H. Dyke Acland, besides possessing an intrinsic importance 
through the connection between Its authors ami the Government of the 
day, is also the most thorough. It suffers, as do the others in varying 
measure, from the fnct that it is to a great extent the work of town dwellers, 
but fortunately these town-dweller* are conscious of the disability under 
which they have laboured, awl hare taken exceptional pains to get at the 
thoughts, the feelings, and the fundamental rcalitio of life ol the rural 
worker. This is no easy ta»k. It is one of the terrible result* of the crashing 
and degrading conditions under which the agricultural labourer has been 
ioiling for generations, that he commonly does not know what he wants, 
beyond the most elementary needs of more food, better clothing and shelter, 
and a weekly half-holiday. If British agriculture is to he rescued from it* 
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present condition of a degraded and sweated industry, and made tire sound 
basis of • rational and civilised national life, the reforms by which such n 
trunsioimatlou is effected must be a real expression of the Instincts and 
cravings of the agricultural worker himself, as they wnnld be if lie lived o 
normal life. Hence the great riddle for the land reformer is the reading of 
the heart of tire peasant, not as lie is now. bat ns he will be when he ia 
emancipated, 

The plan of reform set out by the report of the Land Inquiry is a sys- 
tematic and logical one- perhaps too systematic and logical. The basis of 
the whole is the fixing of a legal minimum wage by some form of wage 
tribunal. This wage is to be fixed high enough to enable the labourer to 
keep himself and an average family in a state of physical efficiency, and 
to puy a "commercial rent" (whatever that may be) for hi* cottage. Then 
the tenant faimei is to be given tire right, if the increased wage adds to the 
coat of production, lo recover the cost Item the landowner. The labourer la 
to have a atatototy light tn a cottnge, aa in II tlfllld, and the central 
authority is to have the power to atiraulate local authorities to supply 
cottages, by giving or withholding grants In aid, and the power of acting 
in default. The tied-cqttnge system ia to be got rid of The basis of a 
tom r what more human e.i.truc* for the labourer being thus provided. the 
possibility of an agricultural career is to be providol by improvements in 
the Small Holdings Acta. Next, the whole industry of agriculture in to be 
freed freen certain obstacles to Its natural development oei adtnUAc lines, 
by law* irsliicting the light of landowner* to sacrifice crops to game, by 
the establishment of a Land Court for Ragland and Wales, similar to that 
created for cioltna and small holders In Scotland, the main work of which 
would be to give the cultivator full security of tenure, and by change* In 
the law of rating devised to atop the penalisation of improvements. There 
ore no definite recommendations cl »ny Impoitnnce on the important (loca- 
tions of co-opcratloa, credit, transit facilities and rural art u rut Ion. 

Thin Is the main drift al a rejiort likely to occupy a place in English 
hlltcty somewhat similar to the report* of the two great partisan Commis- 
sions of t)e thirties, on the Poor Law, and on Municipal Corporations It 
will, of con isr. not give complete satisfaction evrn to Liberal land reformer*. 
To some it will icem too much directed tovrardn tbc control ol the distribu- 
tion of tbc wealth picduccd by agriculture by a political machinery, and 
too little concerned with the advance of agriculture itseH; while on the 
other side many keen politicians are disappointed bccnusc the Committee 
ss s whole did not endorse the Baron de Fcrrest'ssppeal for Land Nationali- 
sation llut it la nevertheless well qualified to secure the hearty support of 
the maiu body of liberals. Conservative land reformers, tenant fanners, 
and agricultural labourers are also giving its proposals very serious 
attention, and considerably more favour than might hare been expected. 
The following are the points of criticism which I am disposed to urge 

(i) The reiterated insistence that cottages should be let at an economic 
rent, without any definition as to whut an economic rent is, appears to me 
to be pedantic, and, f adhered to ill practice, likely to be a serious stum- 
bling block. If agricultural labourers wen: in the habit of paying economic 
rents, which I take to mean rents sufficient to yield average rates of interest 
on the capital necesiary to supply similar cottages, and profits to the 
builder, then it would be necessary to consider very carefully whether 
public authorities should disturb such a custom by letting cottages more 
cheaply But the actual rents paid average between is. and as. per week. 
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If now the Slate or Local Authorities, recognising the need shown by the 
report, of iao,o» additional cottages, is to build them and refuse to let 
them under "economic rents" of j». a week and upwards, the)* are likely 
to tetnain nntenanted, at least by the class ol labourers for whom they are 
built. Of course if by "economic rent" the authors of the report meant tbe 
but tent which such cottages would letch, the building and letting policy 
could be carried out; but this they do not mean. The policy of building 
and letting at the renta customarily (aid ja that which lias been pursued 
in Ireland. It is a serious blot in the report that no investigation baa been 
made into the merits of the policy of the Labourers {Ireland} Acts, and, 
without any inquiry, that policy is condemned aa "unsound ." "Unsound" 
I am inclined to suspect, means only that the policy la not in harmony with 
certain explode! doctrine* of the political economists of a hundred years 
ago, which atill, tike Ibsen’s ghosts, haunt the minds of politicians and 
publicists. 

(s) Since it is alleged that the superior condition of well-being of 
agricultural labourers in the Lothiuus is due to the local custom of payment 
of wages partly in meal and milk, whereby the labourer practically geta 
these fundamental necessities at wholeasls prioes, and the labourers’ 
children have the diet they need, the report. In my opinion, should cot have 
declared in favoui of the payment of wage* entirely in auli, w.tliout any 
investigation of this assertion. 

(J) Seeing that the Investigations of tlss Committee itself lead to the 
conclusion that one of the chief cause* of the terrible condition of mini 
houaing in the utter incompetence oi the Local Government Heard as the 
Central Health ami Houaing Authority, It is a doled in the r*r«rt tbut the 
obvious remedy, the transfer of these powers to the much needed Ministry 
of Public Health, is not advocated. 

The second volume of the Report of the Land Inquiry deals with Urban 
housing and the tenure ol land iu towns. It is not possible in a short 
space to summarise or criticise Its proposals. Perhaps the most striking 
is the extension of the principle of the legal minimum wage to low-paid 
urban workers, which is recommended an n ncccnoary alep to make pooafble 
a decant standard of hooting. In this volume also ono is struck by tho 
failure of the Report, in analysing the ranaea of the shortage of bouse* 
and the failure of local authorities to deal with slums, to point out that 
the Local Government Heard is directly responsible, and that its syrtcmutic 
neglect of its duties with regard to housing, ami the fact that when It doe# 
take action Its action is obstructive more often than ‘helpful, is the moat 
wally remedied cause of the present evils. Reform, after all, is as much a 
matter ol men, ol administrators, aa of legislative schemes, The creation 
of a Ministry of Public Heal 111, and manning it with able and realon* 
workers, both men and women, is a necessary preliminary to all the reforms 
advocated with respect to houaing in this volume, and, when one* it ia 
taken, the oUietn will follow with comparative ease. 

"How the Labourer Lives," by Mr. 8eebobm Rowntree and Miss Kendall, 
is practically a companion volume to the Land Report. It consists of the 
family budgets of aa different agricultural labourers, living in various parts 
of th« country. It is a grim story of habitual under-nutrition ; and it 
demonstrates that under-nutrition is almost an unavoidable condition ol the 
life of a family of average she dependent on the wage ol an agricultural 
labourer during the period when there nte several children not yet otd 
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enough to help with their earnings. It la characterised by the statistical 
carclulneas which Mr. Rowctree always cultivates, and the picture drawn 
will in no way appear exaggerated to those familiar with rural conditions. 

Mr. Leonard's little book, on "English Agricultural Wages." is n 
carciul attempt, by a trained economist, to investigate the question whether 
any inconvenient result*, as in the reduction in the cumber of men 
employed anil increase of unemployment among agricultural workers, is 
likely to follow from an attempt to raise labourers' wages by the establish- 
ment of a legal minimum, and if so, to what extent. His conclusion is that 
while such a tendency might result, in u limited degree, it could cosily he 
neutralised by simultaneous measure* to increase small holding* on.l 
encourage more scientific and intensive agriculture. 

In curious and Interesting contrast to Mr. Lennaid's academic and 
frigidly scientific treatment of one aspect of the agricultural problem, is 
Sir William Esrusbaw Cooper's fierce denunciation of our notiot-.nl neglect 
of agriculture, of the "rnMOMta party system of government" and "Mon. 
cheater's sacrifice oi agriculture ou the altar of her greed." Tire burden of 
bia demand ia that the laud of the British Isles should be thoroughly 
cultivated. Perhaps the moat intereating point in the book is the author's 
statement with regard to hU own conversion from a belief in occupying 
ownership to one tn land nationalisation and tenancies under the -State 
" lu “Ownership, Tenure aud Taxation ot Land," Slir Thomas Whittaker 
has produced a nomewhat ponderous volume dealing with the ethics, origin, 
History and economics o( the exiting English land ayitem, and finally 
aetting ont his own petition with regard to tire reforms ueceusry. The 
historical portion of his book, which Is the larger part, is largely a hash oi 
extract* (tom a large number of writer*, and may Ire recommended rather 
as a guide to '.ho literature on the suhjrct Hum as 11 competent summary. 
On the practical quest Ion Sir Thomas Whittaker endorse* the " minimum 
wage" proposal with regard to agricultural lobouiers, and advocates some 
reasonable uud moderate reforms in the rating system. 

Guntur Sunn. 



THE LIMITATIONS OP PRAGMATISM. 

PnaOMATiBis A»I> Ins. USX. n y William Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., Macdonald 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, McGill Unlreraity, Montreal. London, 
A, and C Black, tpij, 6 s. net 

This ia an interesting attempt to indicate lrosv the elements of value in 
Pragmatism and Idealism may be combine! into a constructive philosophy 
based upon the conviction that “reality is whnt it prove* itacli to be in the 
dally transformation of our experience" fp aap). Professor Caldwell 
endeavour* to bold the balance between the pragmatist and the idealist 
inteiprctntioii* of reality, and, though clearly in sympathy with Pragma- 
tism, is uot blind to its many defects, while idealism of some dcsciiptloil 
attracts him. He is thus able to do justice to both views in carrying out 
hi* proposed "examination of the pragmatist philosophy in it* relations to 
older and newer tendencies iu the thought and practice oi mankind." 

As used by Professor Caldwell the term "pragmatism" is given a very 
wide meaning ; it implies an attitude, a way of looking at life; it is an 
attempt to fulfil a want neglected by other philosophies. This want is the 
recognition of man as primarily active, volitional, purposive, a being with 
unfulfilled desires. In the "great idea of the identity oi the desirable and 
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the intelligible" consists, for Professor Caldwell, "the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the trnc humanism of which pragmatism is In search." (p. 155 n.) 
But pragmatism fails to icech the heights of this true humanism because 
it fails "to see that in the highest reaches oi our active life the controlling 
ideas (Justice, humanity, courage, and so on) have a value independently 
nf any consequences other thau tbcec of their realisation in the purposes 
and in the dispcaitians of men." (p. 147.) This surely is both a true and 
a serious indictment against pragmatism. 

In a chapter upon ' Pragmatism as Americanism ' put forth, the author 
assures us in his preface, " in the most tentative spirit possible " (p. ri.). 
the merits and defects of pragmatism are admirably summed up There 
is undoubtedly in the pragmatist philosophy a reflection ol the American 
democratic spirit, anil of those conditions of American academic life which 
force a professor to advertise the utility of his subject, to show that philo- 
sophy can bake bread; and, as Professor Caldwell elsewhere remarks, 
pragmatism Is the only philosophy that attempts to perform this font. 
I,ikr the typical American, then, pragmatism is practical, concrete, 
empirical, eclectic, highly social and eminently democratic. Professor 
Caldwell points out that all this is in most favourable contrast with " the 
scholastic and the Piocrustran attitude to facta that has so long chine 
terlred philosophical ralloaalUui," but hr is aware that there is some 
danger of going too far in thin direction and that pragmatism " 1« inclined 
in nome ways to make too much of people'i rights and interests, and too 
little of their Untie* nud privilege* am! of their real needs and then funda- 
mental human instincts." |p. 101). Surely another serious indictment I 
The "Htlalaction" that is the keynote of pragmatism must be deepen'd in 
meaning before this philosophy cun Hi* " to the height of the distinctive 
message that it ia capable of giving to the thought of the present time." 

Prolessor Caldwell Is, indeed, in some doubt s» to whether pragmatism 
can be regarded aa a philosophy; It Is rather an "approach" to philosophy, 
u method of attack. Hr criticise, pragmatism lor ita latlure In logic and 
theory of koowJcdgo-tliat it has no adequate criterion of tiuth, not 
adequate account of Its nature, and that It dow not define or explain those 
con-c.iuer.cea by which tiuth U to he tealcd. He urges that " taken 
literally, the doctrine that truth should bo tested by consequence. I. m* 
only harmless but also useless " (p. 1*7), and hr adds the Ueuchant critic- 
ism that *• It 1 . literally false for the lesson that the proof of truth Is n<* 
in the first instance any kind of 'consequences,- not even the -verification' 
of which pragmatists are so fond." Further, pragmatism is guilty of 
" failure to give consistent account of the nature of reality " and of 
" nnsalisfnctorluess In the realm of ethics." This last charge may surprise 
many, for it is frequently claimed that the chief stronghold of pragmatism 
11 in ethic, and religion. But Profeesor Caldwell finds that it "completely 
fails ... to provide a theory of the ordinary distinction between right and 
wrong " (p. ry3), owing to its merely practical standard. 

Yet, in spite of these grave defects, Professor Caldwell insists upon the 
importance and value of pragmatism, mainly, as we have pointed out, in 
supplying an admitted need ol the tunc, and ns orientating a new attitude 
towards philMophicnl problems. This attitude Is not confined to James, 
J>ewey, and Schiller, upon whose work pragmatism rests in the main. In 
Chapter U Professor Caldwell gives a review of She - Pragmatist movement* 
into which so many names are crowded that it leaves one with the broslh- 
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leas feeling el having read through o bibliography. It may well be doubted 
whether ony useful purpcoe is served by classing together name* such as 
Papini, Marx, Rencuvier, Bouttoux, Bergson, Jirao, Pcfncart, Brunachvfcg 
and Bloudcl — to mention only a few— under the one all-comprehensive term 
•'pragmatist." The fact— which Professor Caldwell notes- that M Blonde! 
independently originated the name Pragma tiimr proves nothing as to the 
similarity of his doctrine with that of Anglo-American pragmatism, 
especially in view ol the fact— which Professor Caldwell does not note 
that M. Blonde! subsequently rejected the term because of the fundamental 
divergence hetween hi* own Philosophy of Action and pragmatism, 
Perhaps, as Professor Caldwell urges, " the term • pragmatism* ia not of 
itself a matter of grant importance," fur " there is no separate, intelligible, 
independent, self-consUteot system of philosophy that may he called 
pragmatism," and he mes it as "a general name for the practicaliain or 
voluntarism or hununism or the philosophy of the practical reawm, or the 
activism, or the instrumentalism, or the philosophy of hypotheses, or the 
dynamic philosophy of life and things." (p. as ) Now there undoubtedly 
ia a common dement in these variously named philosophies, vfs., the 
insistence upon the philosophical importance of activity, but this is not by 
itself sufficient to Justify our classing together the instrumentalist theory 
of truth, for Instance, and the philosophy of Bergson. The pragmatist 
elements that Proferaor Caldwell finds in the philosophy of Bergson arc 
<l) his nntl-intdleotualism, and <il) his activism or actionlsra, With regard 
to tks.fiiat, it is surely evident that Bergson's condemnation of intellect 4 
the result of his view Diet the structure of th« inUlIeet is purely utilitarian 
It is just the pragmatic nature of Intellect that disqualifies It lor speculation 
as to the nature of reality. While Bergson condemn* intellect lor being too 
practical, the pragmatist condemn* it for not being practical enough I 
Bergson, therefore, cannot be reckoned among the allies of pragmatism 
With iega id to the second ground • tt I* surely an error to consider that 
•ctiviem Is as such hound up with the antl-intellectualUm that is essential 
to pragmatism. It is In accordance with sneb a wide signification of the 
term thst Professor Cutdwell finds a preginntlc element in the •• dynamic 
Idcolism *' of Dr. Banquet I But hr regards The PrlndpU of Mhlduollty 
anti Yalui as reprrwuUng an eaticme of rational idealism against which 
pragmatism is a Justifiable protest. His treatment of this question is too 
hurried to he at all convincing, and some of his criticisms are trivial and 
carping, *1 foe example, when he complains that Dr. Bceanquet use* 
Dante's mind for a simile instead of Goethe, who » ia of infinitely more 
value to ns men of the twentieth century thon Dante.” (p. stj.) The critic 
here scorns to have entirely mimed the point of the comparison. It Is In 
the p lit Iceep hy of Bergson that Professor Caldwell finds the indication of 
that combination of pragmatism and idealism that he desiderates. 

The took is both intere.tr ng ond opportune, for it gathers together u 
vast amount of Information an to the trend of recent .peculation iu Europe 
and America. The histories! account is more valuable than the criticisms 
that accompany it. Anyone nnxtooe to learn the origin and affiliations of 
a manner of thinking that is popular and widespread could not do better 
than trim to Pn.fe»or Caldwell. L. S. Smnrw 
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THE EGYPTIAN OF TO-DAY. 

A Man or Egypt. By C. S. Cooper. Illustrated. Holder and Stoughton, 
1913. 

Tint author states in hit preface that the object of his book is " to gire to 
the person who stays at home as well as to the prospective Egyptian 
traveller, a brief, and If possible, an unbiassed Idea of the Coming Man of 
Egypt, in hil industrial, educational, political and religious awakenings." 
Tliis is a formidable task and Mr. Cooper lus not failed to equip himself 
for It, He has had the privilege of converting with high officials from 
Lord Kitchener downwards. "I haw talked with the Earl of Cromer in 
London, whose point of view in perspective was especially illuminating; ! 
have studied the Egyptian press, both English and native ; 1 haw talked 
with prominent sheikhs and with the chiefs oi Bedouin tribes ; I have beard 
Borne of the prominent business men, Judges, lawyer*, and principals of 
schools discourse upon the sudden rise of industry, education, and civic 
pride; I have visited personally virtually every type of educational iusbtu- 
tion in Bgypt.” He shows how the nation is emerging from the niomie of 
illiteracy. The number of pupil* and students In government schools and 
college* of all grades was 30,74* in iptr as against 0,159 in 1800 This doe* 
not represent the total of children receiving instruction, for th* village 
elementary schools numbered j/64 in rpto with 101,093 pupils, including 
girls, OS ngalnut 7 ,jn 6 pupil* in 1808. Tills remarkable lucreaie la 
due chiefly to the action of the Government in establishing grantn-in-ald, 
amounting in ipio to &R. *i,M8. In addition there are 43,000 pupils 
tecefving instnietlor in schools not under control by the Government. 
Outside thsse again are tli* schools and college* of the foreign mission*. 
The establishments of th* Jesuit* and of the Sisters of St. Vincent d* Paul, 
the** of the Church Missionary Society and other tiodie* are open to 
Egyptian youth of both sexes. One of the chief establishment* Is A**iout 
■College, with 8 jj students, of whom 599 are Protestant*, These Protestant 
couverta are Copts, fin the conversions from Islam are few and far between. 
The impression of the technical school* uxelved by Ml. Coopct is distinctly 
hopeful. There ore 4,000 students working in the twenty-six schools 
devoted to technical and agricultural training. In these, " I beheld the 
most vital and emotional interest displayed anywhere amongst the youth 
of Egypt." The boy in the foundry who exclaimed "Isn’t It fine to see 
how one thing bursts Into another without breaking I " will probably be 
more useful to his country thun the majority of pupils in another school 
who, on being asked what career they intended to follow, cried with one 
voice, "The Law." Of course Mr. Cooper vioited A) Arhar, the great 
university with its n,(w students from all the nations of Islam. Al Ashar 
has been compared to Oxford "since the breath and magic of the Middle 
Age* ate alike tnabrined in these old-vrarld institution*. Both contain the 
changeless laws and doctrines of the past, grown old without changing. 
Both arc still the centre* of educational and religious conserve tistn.” Al 
Arliar is "in the same condition to-day aa when it was founded In the yea: 
*$ 7 J *<I." Oxfoid would not, perhaps, udmit the exactitude of the parallel 
ut all points. Al Axhar with its curriculum oi twelve years, its under 
graduates of all ages between fifteen and seventy, its unfrequented library 
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with copies of the Koran minutely written in gold on thirty small pag «3 
or emblatcned in thirty exquisite volumes, provides the theme of one of 
the most ratal tuning chapters in the book. 

Space farbida notice of the chapters “Modem and Copt" and "Ialatn 
and Modernity.” Copt and Modem are rivals, and the former complain 
that the Hnglish show partiality to the Modern* “There in, however, a 
growing tendency for bath Copt aod Moslem of the better clan to nnite 
upon questions having to do with Egypt's prosperity, and in these ques- 
tions there ia Indicated an increasing and common desire of ' Egypt for the 
Kgyptisiuk* " Mr. Cooper, when he sets down tbe Moslem os descendants 
ol the Audi conquerors, foigets the enormous number® of Copts who 
apentatired at the conquest and subsequently. Elsewhere he aays that it 
is not poasible to distinguish the Moeleai trom the Copt. Both arc NUola 
in fact, and contrast strongly in physique with the Bedawy of the desert 
and the Turco-ClrcasMan ot the large cities, who la a descendant of the 
Memlooka. The Egyptian ia Arab in tongue but not in race, and he ia 
brother of the Copt in blood. Mr. Cooper ia in error, too, in stating that 
Egyptian students dirt not begin to visit Europe and America for expert 
training until igo*. Students were sent to France in the days of Mehcnict 
All, and in the reign ol Said lasha. There was an Egyptian boy at the 
High School of Edinburgh a few years later, and surely the name of one 
Egyptian was borne on the register of St John’s College, Cambridge, in 
the ’eighties, whilst a Httle late, some were scot to training college* The 
rending ol girls to Europe for their education Is, however, a new departure, 
rod very significant in view of the rigidity of Mwdrrn law and custom. 
The author tells us th.t the tint girl student went in 1901. The result* 
have more thau answered expectations. There in a demand umong the 
younger generation for educated wives. But after all Mr. Cooper ia vague 
as to the future Man of Egypt, though he telU us much of the present 
man. Hu do« any thia however : "When a few thousand more of there 
same Egyptian youths are turned out from medern schools .... creating 
a new |H>ricd of dtirenshlp as well ns a new nge of Industry— then let 
Britain with her policy ' What we have we hold ’ be ready for new adjust- 
ments Egypt will speak and Europe aud the nations of the earth will 
bear.” 

Greater care might have been beatowed both on the wilting, which is 
frequently slipshod, and on the revision of the hook. The slips are almost 
without number. Araiout is Bach a well-known place that it ought not to 
be miscalled “Assuit’’ as It is repeatedly in these pages, although it ia 
rightly spelt cn the title ot a photograph. One of the many teachcra whom 
the author interviewed might have toil him that fellaheen is the plutal of 
fellah ; yet we hare on page 18S "the average Bgyphan fellaheen knows,” 
and on page 17, "the weary fellaheen dreams, ’’ whilst on page ajr occurs 
a slip in tbe other direction, "for what the Copt consider." The founder 
of the present Egyptian dynasty, a native of Cavalla, called himself 
Mfbemet Ali, after the Turkish custom, and os Mehemet Ali his name ia 
known in history. He never learned Arabic, although some of his contem- 
poraries culled him, in Arab fashion, Mobamin«l Ali. Mr. Cooper follows 
neither. Nor does he adopt the French substitute, Mahomet, but writes 
him down Mchomet Ali. One must not carp «t the transliteration of 
Arabic words, though gulabsigh! hardly conveys the sound of galab/oh. 
But there is no excuse for miscalling such a familiar theological term as 
Monophysite which cn page occurs as "J'onothysite," an expression 
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devoid of meaning. Oat would prefer "helots’’ to “bealots" (p. 174). On 
page i</> «f read of "Eton, where Cromwell aptly said that the great battles 
of England were foeght and decided" I Z.D.P. 



THE MAKING OH OARDBN CITY. 

Tint GtRiiBf Crrv. By C. B. Purdom. With four coloured plates by T. 

Fncdcnscn, and numerous photographs. J. M l>cn« and Sons, 1913. 

10/6 net. 

This la a carefully written account of the foundation and history of the 
Garden City of Let eh worth. Its origin., its tea years of growth, iu archi- 
tecture, ratal belt, industries, arts, recreations, and the pcMibilitiea of its 
future are all examined, while valuable information is arranged in tire 
apprndtem, by various authors, on the land tenure, the to wo planning, the 
ideals, and the technical aspects of the place. 

The writer is well rend and not deficient in the sen.. u( humour. Ter- 
haps it ia because of these idiosyncrasies that his candour conveys more 
than he seems to reulise, and that bis enthnsiiurn, the reader feds, is more 
for some unattained " great good place," as Henry James pitta it, than for 
the result of the earnest attempt which *0 contemplate as Lctchworih. 
There U a kind of wMfiilnrM In some of these pages known only to those 
acquainted with the Ironies that attend the materialisation of s dream. 
There is also, however, an indomitable desire to remain cheerful and to 
make the beat of wbat has been accomplished. 

Tire City iu the Oordre, the Garden »n tbs City- that conception has 
always haunted the mind of man aa a supremely suave and felicitous form 
of human congregation, evident even in add ancient traditions of Eden os 
a kind of castellated hill-town, refreshed by the springing of the four great 
rivers, in ptralMrnt reverie* concerning the hanging gardens of fabylon, 
and tire grove# of Athcru, and basking pleasure places of the Mediterranean, 
or the flowery towns of rornuucc. like Cnmelot and Miraflorea and Beaucaire. 
Even the actual closely preooed mcdlrevaJ burg Invited brook and tree ; and 
the real Renal Basnce city culled the couutry-aide rejoicingly to its emhrace. 
Indeed, all cities born before the grip of the capitalist had power to make 
or absolutely to mar them plainly desire to be garden-cities. 

It is Just aa much the nature of a eountryaide to grow cities aa to grow 
wheat or flrs or olives or vinca The carvcn in asks and foliage on beautiful 
building appeal to faun and dryad not to abandon the clustering dwellings 
If the garden-gods entirely vanish, it is because the increasing greed and 
insensibility of the money-getter dismally convert the city into a slum for 
the poor and a eonuting-hous* for the rich,— a neat of ugly warrens or grim 
model tenements for the aerfn, a blatant and serueleaa array of fapadea for 
tbeir exploiters The story of different efforts to protest against this con- 
summation— sincere though fumbling labours toward# the ic-creslion of a 
nobler form of visible community— introducer this volume. We are told of 
projects such as those of Robert Owen and James Silk Buckingham, and 
olbcr anxious and meritorious schemes somewhat uninspired by civic 
imagination. We hear also of the energetic enterprises of one or two 
modern capitalists; and lait we reach thi* earnest and vain able attempt on 
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the pail of a group of people, instigated by Mr. Bbene2er Howard, to make 
a modern town without it* evil*— to build a garden city in a plain. 

The plan aud the endeavour all seem rational— too rational. Cities arc 
bora, not mode, a* the founder* have quite evidently been told with great 
frequency, and the best town-planning ia, like the beat education, auxiliary 
rather than initiatory- Of comae the cities of old woe conscious enough, 
in that they obeyed a tradition urging them to glorious building ; but their 
beginning* were predestined. The site of the real city must be inevitable, 
determined by geographical conditions, 1 ,«ch worth i* where it i* simply 
bee use sc much land was there purchasable for so much money. It lias 
cenfrasnlly not yet begun to fulfil it* eager intentions, and the very heart 
and centre of its plan remains blank. But that does not discredit anybody 
or anything, except the spirit ot the age. The old order ia ended ; the new 
is no*, yet in sight. And Letehwonh rrmainrt a suburb. Nor does one 
believe it can become anything else, because its inhabitants are not oi tho 
region. The dwellers ate people who toil by day in Loudon, or persons 
with Small private income* from anywhere, or imported factory worker*, 
many of whom, the author asdly admits, prefer to live In Hitchln. Many 
an old English county town that haa been decently let alone, with its 
meadows aud waterways, its lifted tower*, in discreet and dignified botts*s, 
itl pleasant cottage plots of old-frultloned (lowers, U mote oi a garden city 
than this. That may have it* stains aud imperfections ; but the core of the 
thing is human. 

O! course Mr. I'urdom haa some praiseworthy Incident to record, such 
a* the defeat of Ore speculative hnlMcr ; srul Iris rciuc of the wickedness of 
most contemporary architecture is admirable. Hut even in I-etchworth 
exists the invidiously labelled '• workman's cottage"; and the historian 
admits that the development of an area to the west of the town lor indus- 
trial pit i pear* ia a severe blow to the original Intention The unfortunate 
reaulti of the accident of the Imbibition ol Cheap Crttegr* dariug the 
gcnrala ol Ulchworth is clearly underlined. It may also be sufficiently 
true, a* the author suggest*, that vacuity rather than efltuiou in the minds 
of preeent-day architect* ia responsible for ntuny of the feeble or forced 
structures In the Oardra City. Still, of all artist*, tire architect is not 
restricted by his clients, so that the architecture of an age remains the most 
inat criterion of its psychology and sociology. It It not surprising, there- 
fore, tlrat a body of inspired builder* did not airddrnly appear upou the 
site of the new town. Still, several of the houses illustrate! in his volume 
make an agreeable impression, and the old incorporated villages have been 
carefully respected. 

Mr. I’urdom bus written * competrnt and Interesting book ; but, Just os 
the centre of his city remains unfulfilled, so the communal life is not 
revealed as actual, nor are the civic ideals made plain. Even the school 
haa been yielded to the " authorities," and the hope that classes might be 
limited to thirty-two children left unrealised— a *adly significant detail. 
Perhaps the writer has not completely grasped the analysis of a city, as 
formulated, say, by Protestor Oeddcs. He bsrilly imagines bow hills and 
plain* and rivers conspire with the conscious and unconscious nobilities of 
man to make the thing worthy ot that great name. Nor does he quite 
realise that not all of us wish to see factories, however improved, planted 
over the fair meadows of England, or to pen the workers in compounds, 
however hygienic, however thoughtfully composed of cottages with a bath 
and copper in the scullery— pieierring that such factories as mint exist 
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should be humanely rebuilt in their own place, consuming their own smoko, 
while their toilara live like Ireeinen among other Ireemen. 

With all its optimism this record leave* the heart 0 little heavy. Is this 
the best oar idealists can do ? Probably it is. They are timid, for the pride 
of life has been scourged out of them by the dominion of plutocracy. The 
old order had its magnificences, irretrievably port of the world’s tradition ; 
but now we endure all the miseries of transition. It is yet too early to 
build a garden city, to heat the swords into pnraing-hcolts before they have 
completed tbelr natural uacs. Adbmn Bxbbikotok. 



MARRIAGE AND RELATIONSHIP TERMS 

Kinship *nh Social. OnoxstsurtOH. By W. H R. Rivers, M.D,, F.R.S. 

(Studies in Economic and Political Science, No. 36J. Tendon : 

Constable and Co., 1914. j/6 net. 

Thk three lectures embodied in this remarkable little volume " are largely 
based 00 experience gained in the work of the Percy Sladen Trust Ex- 
pedition to Melanesia of rpefi, and give a simplified record o! social con- 
ditions which will bo described in detail in the full account." Dr. Rivera’s 
aim is to show that " the terminology of relationship has been rigorously 
determined by social conditions " ; in other words, that the terms for 
relationship, wherever occurring in thr world, denote actual facts of 
mairiage-t clalions. II may be said ut once that his demonstration of the 
theorem (in aome cun beautifully worked out by the method of con- 
comitant variations) is convincing, though not yet complete. As far as 
it goes, and that is a long way, it is the moat decisive piece of sociological 
reasoning yet achieved, and it will nsaiut enormously in removing the 
reproach against sociology that ’’ it is not u sex-nee.” For it establish™ 
by absolute logical proof that here at least sociology is " rigorously deter- 
ministic.” 

The author's chief field ia the cUsrificotiou system, and be makes an 
impressive apology for the great work, consistently mlsunileratocd, of 
I^wla Morgan, though lie corrects his unwarranted inferences from his 
splendid and well-digested material. He wisely refuses to believe In 
either primitive promiscuity or primitive monetarily, or that the terms 
were terms of address As for group-marriage, lie deprecates the term, 
and suggests ” actual communism,” and shrewdly surmises that such 
forms of marriage may be late. An opportunity for pressing the logical 
view that only social conditions can produce social terminologies, was 
nBorded by Professor’s Kroebcr's recent view that linguistic and psycho- 
logical causes alone can be applied to explain terms of relationship. 
Extremely simple and interesting cases illustrate the forcible argument 
ol the author. In the well-known orosK-ou.ln marriage, when C (male) 
and d (female) marry, A, mother's brother of C. becomes hi* wife's 
father} b, A's wife, become* his wife’s mother. This, and other logical 
results, have been actually found to be facts. Again, in the Banks Islands, 
ci 01a -cousin* apply to one another terms of relationship which are other- 
wise used between parent* and children And ns a fact a man does lake 
the widow of his mother's brother. 

Similarly is explained tbe remarkable fact that persons two generations 
apait are claused together ; Rags, eg. “is the place where they marry their 
granddaughters. ” To give farther instances would he to spoil the reader’s 
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pleasure In this convincing sketch. Its principle should be applied at 
once to oil the marriage systems ol the world, especially these of Australia 
The author has applied it in a few illustrative cases to our own. On the 
whole the theoiy looks like one of those things which dude all minds 
for ages, hut which, when discover&l, seem to be quite obvious. And that 
is the way with truth. 

A. E. CRAW UV. 



THE HISTORIAN AS SOCIOLOGIST. 

Tint EvoturtOK or Statss : An Introduction to English Politics. By J. M. 

Robertson. Watts & Co. $*. net. 

Wang tills a new treatise, it would require and deserve n much longer 
notice thun Is here passible. Hven at an expansion of a work published 
some years ago, It has two apecial claims on the attention of sociologists : 
it recognises the need of sociology lot the Interpretation of history; and it 
deala with one ol the moot leitile, possibly the very central, approach to 
the study ol the scienco— the evolution of society as shown in the historic 
record. To this line of attack, the biological, the psychological , the 
anthropological, are only preliminary. To this the purely economic and 
other studios of one or other side of the eociol proeevn, should be strictly 
suboidinatv It provides the syntluais that should follow every analysis. 
Mr. Robeitson, indeed, does not profesa to write u trcotisc on the historic 
method in sociology . but he applies it to the study of various problem* in 
history, and deals in his trenchant atyle with some dangeroua falUcira that 
have long beset auch Investigations. The book Is divided into several 
parts. Hie linn three .leal with the political, economic and culture forces 
in tho sncienl world, the fourth with the Italian Republics of the nsdimval 
and early modern period, the flfth-whlcl is perhaps the most original, os 
it will certainly be the knit known to the majority of renders with the 
smaller states, Holland, tho Scandinavian countries, Mwltaerland and 
Portugal, while In the last he comm to the mure fumillar ground of English 
history 

There are four fallacies of which the author is the determined opponent ; 
and in sttneking these he has done a great service to historic sociology. 
The ilrst, which is the most popular and therefore the meet dangerous, is 
the theory of race, the explanation of history by the supposed racial 
characteristic# of each people. He has no difficulty in showing— and he 
very much enjoys the process -that the same "race” in different periods of 
history under different ciicumstances has acted in entirely different ways : 
that, for instance, Teutons have been at one tune adventurous and sea- 
faring, at another immobile and agricultural, that they have been noted for 
their turbulence and again for their abject submission, Ibal the Teuton and 
the Celt— supposed to exhibit auch violent contrasts- have often inter- 
changed the characteristics that were supposed to be indelible. The whole 
racial explanation ol history is an example of the futility of purely biolo- 
gical explanations in sociology. Another fallacy, alto biologic in its 
inception, is the theory that states, like individuals, haw their growth, 
maturity, and necessary decay. It may be true that Humanity as a whole, 
under the influence of climatic changes, is destined after long axms to 
decay. Dut the life of each state shows no such process, which is founded"' 
eolely on n false analogy between the atate anil the biologic organism. Of 
more practical application is the author’s refutation cf "the vulgar delusion 
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that ’poaseesions' arc the great sources of t nation's wealth. " Talcing, 
among other instances, the case of Holland, which the supporters of the 
impugned theory put forward as one of the strongest on their side, he 
shows that at the period ol greatest national prosperity, the colonial trade 
was in every way inferior to the fisheries, and that war in tlic modem 
world is the worst enemy both of free institutions and of material well- 
being. Finally, he repudiates the common material standard by which 
cirilisalione arc often judged. "What may he termed the coal-civilisations, 
with their factitious rapidity of expluilatiou, aic iu Ibe nature of the case 
relatively ugly ami impermanent." 

There are, however, cine or two points where he oaudeums the true with 
the false. For Instance, he not only refuses to believe in a French race, 
hut even objects to Fiance being considered as a whole, except when it is 
united in fighting some outalde enemy, lint surely, though in every internal 
contest Frenchmen will be found on either side, there is, as a result of its 
previous histone and consequent social tradition, a determination la 
particular directions. Frenchmen fighting Frenchmen will still 1* coodi 
tiooed hy the antecedents oi their country-as well as by the wider antece- 
dents ol I.a Vendfo and the Cevenues. The n.tlonnl churactei aud national 
tendencies will change at circumstance* change, but they will change 
gradually, will relntn u ceitnin continuity through long oges, and will 
exert nn influence on civilisation which may lie for centuries in one 
direction. In this sense, such expraMloni as "Prance" and "Frenchmen," 
os used by earlier sociologists, scon scarcely to deserve the opprobrium 
which Xir. Robertson so unsp.ringly applies. Ho, too, when hr identifies 
militarism with conservatism In the higher stages of civilisation, should it 
not be remember oil that, in an earlier singe, the theocracies, comparatively 
peaceful, were the most conaai valive communities, in «wupaitiou with 
which the military atstes of antiquity represented lreedom and progress. 
A more serious blemish Is Mr. Robertson*, failure to recognise, In his 
account of the middle ages, the advantage* alike to unity and freedom of 
the existence of a spiritual power, separate from the temporal nnd depen- 
dent, always In theory and often in practice, on other aims than those ol 
force. It la true that the absolute doctrine* oi the Church impelled it 
towards Theocracy and kept It liom necessary adaptations, so that in the 
end It became enslaved to the temporal power. It should also be said, to 
Mr. Rofceitson'a credit, that if he is unduly severe on the medlmvul Church, 
in the subsequent period he holds the balance very evsn between Catholic 
and Protestant. One apparent contradiction on another subject may be 
mentioned. A nation immereed in commerce will be drawn away from 
intellectual pursuits, and surely the same is tree of a nstion immeried In 
politic*. Vet we are told that without free political institution*, the 
intellectual life of a nation cannot flourish. Is this true of France, as 
compared with England in the middle ol the eighteenth century / la not 
the second statement too simple f Is not the truth rather that the same 
causes often destroy both political and intellectual freedom ? 

Coming to more general considerations. It may lie noted that Mr. 
Robertson is far from belonging to the materialist school of history founded 
by Maix. He gives great weight to cultural elements, to political animosi- 
ties, u in the case oi the abandonment of the French language by the 
English aristocracy, and even to the influence ol pereonalitka. Hia a tress 
on economics docs not imply the exclusion of other elements, and for a 
survey no objection can he taken to this stress ; but for a theory oi progress, 
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is it not the continuous cultivation o( science which has been the main 
came of the greater rapidity ol change in the last Jour centuries ? In bia 
account of the causes underlying tho differences between Greek and Roman 
civilisation, he is in line with moat of the sociological interpreters of 
history. In modem Europe, his exposition suffers somewhat by the 
absence of an explicit theory’ of the history of the West; for the first simpli- 
fication the study ollown is the separation ol the common elements in the 
history Of all or moot cl the Western nations from the elements due to the 
special environment of each, No notice, lor instance, ia taken ol the clow— 
though ol course not pertect-wrceepondence between the power of 
lmpenal Rome and the victory of Catholicism at the Reformation— the leas 
Romanised countries being the chief scene ol Protestant triumph. It is 
even suggested that some alight changes in the sixteenth century might 
have made Spain Protestant. It is a sign of Mr. Robertson's great power 
that, though without a general theory, he is not overwhelmed by hie 
wealth of local fact*. S. H. 8WWKV. 



LIR, Bmottok an i) Inmucr. By Cyril liruyn Andrews. T. Fiaber 
Unwin, as. net. 

At tha moment when feelings are vigorously translating themselves into 
deeds, necessarily under the guidance of the intellect, sensation, thought 
and will are indisguiahable from each other, in this book, accordingly, 
Mr. Andrews neglects there artificial distinction* In order tn study emotion 
defined as 

" that condition of the human mind in which post experience, seem to 
coma back with unusual vivid nets and meaning, but In which the intel- 
lectual chain which used to bind them together seems to become misty 
and unreal, in which remembrance, ol tho past and lading., of tha present 
ruoh violently, yst apparently unsumraoned, into consciousness— that 
condition of the mind in which u being foreign to ourselves in some wsya, 
and absolutely ou i selves in others, seams to have com mu ml over our 
actions, In which a feeling of supernatural control is combined with an 
intimate wlf-roallsstioii and self-consciousness— when we find ourselves 
sometimes startled, aoriietiinea pleased, in a state where willing and 
unwilling, pleasure and pain, seem to lose much ol their meaning and to 
be empty words belonging to snother end a different world." 

All through the writer pleads lor the direct, natural expression of emotion, 
which would consist, he believes, not iu those nuni.'cstatkras of degeneracy, 
such ss masochism sod sadism, of which there U so much talk nowadays, 
but in "acts as wholesome as the sun at noonday." The shy Anglo-Saxon 
ia better than he seems, nod the. secrets that his reserve shelters me often 
very beautiful. Why, then arc there "few men in any profession who are 
willing to boast that they have Imagination U6 well as method ; a vision aa 
well as u lime-table; who care to acknowledge that they love as well oa 
Study their fellow men ? ” Rather than that these ’fine-nerved humanities’ 
should bo repressed, Mr. Andrews would willingly tolerate the display of 
some other emotions, like revenge, or revolutionary pugnacity or unreason* 
ing conservatism iu religioo, which are not to beneficent. Here lie betray* 
a certain lack of idealistic imagination ; and yet the book evidences a faith 
in humanity which, if it is not stated in poetic language, is refreshing arid 
stimulating. M. E. R. 
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THI! IBIBH QraniON. {Reprinted from the Rotni Table. I Macmillan & 
Co. £d. 

This anonymous pamphlet is written In a moderate lone and seeks to find 
by a cartful discussion of many aspects of the Irish question a means of 
agreement. It Is to be feared, however, that in a world where Orangemen 
and Nationalists have strong feelings, and the Parliament Act dominates 
the situation, it will be difficult to revive the spirit of compromise, even if 
it be desirable. The importance of the pamphlet la much enhanced by a 
foreword from Sir Horace Plunkett, who wishes tn express his complete 
agreement with the author on one point, his “ insistence upon the unity of 
Ireland," Holding that the chico ol opinion on the Irish question is 
largely due to considerations other than Irish oues which hive obtnidcd 
themselves upon the controversy, he yet welcomes a new iactor of this kind, 
the extension at federal government to the four elcuicntn 0 ( the United 
Kingdom. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 



GERMAN. 

la the Aicbiv rtt R*M*N-U. GMUKHAnOHOWOn for March there Is 
an article on Religion uni GebuiUnrdckgoug which should be interesting 
to sociologists. The writer, Tiolesaor Julius Well, express™ the opinion 
that the decay ol religious Initb is one ol the direct causes of tbe fall of the 
birth-rate. At the end of the article he diaws attention to the extended 
Inquiry which Levenstein has recently made as to the religion of miner*, 
metallist*, and workpeople engaged in the textile industries. Out of jit 
Berlin metal-workers whom this investigator questioned on the subject only 
twenty professed any faith In Oral. "The confidence and the moral susten- 
ance which they formerly sought in the church they now obtain from the 
upapringing fountain of aocialiaUc activity. Their faith and energy arc 
directed to the things of this world They huve taken the responsibility 
of mankind on themselves, and me making organ tool cllort* to meet that 
obligation."— Dr. Omani contributes n damographlr article in which he 
maintains that the question of over- and under-population would not arlae 
if modern accidie* ohaervrd nature’. luw of keeping the child dependent 
Upon the molhrt foi a whole year. He does not expiuiu why the period of 
dependence ahould nol, ns among the Jewa of the Middle Age., be two 
year#; or, it* In Japan, three year*; or, a* among cAher people*, five or aix 
or seven yean. The irasoii is that he U bent on recommending an ideal 
that each married woman ahould have a child evety two years. HI* 
researches were made in Barari*. He reckons that for each mother in that 
province the normal number of children, 11 she 1 * married at tweuly-tliiw, 
i* ten. He deplore# the hygiene of the modern nursery becaiiae it iclieve* 
the mother of ranch of the educational work that Nature Intmdnl her to 
perform, and affords her tome non-vioartoo* diatimliou and cujoymcut. lie 
condemns nctvmalthualamsm on the ground that it tend* to reduce the 
blrfh-iate faster than the infant denth-rutc.-Another attractive article In 
this number la Rowswertnug in der HelUnisehtn Philo sophis, by Dr. Lent. 
It it for tbe most part an exposition o! the philosophy oi the Cynics. Dr 
Let* opposes the race Ideal to that of culture, intellectualiam, individualism 
and humanitananimn. Very dearly does lie dcmaaaUate the action of the 
crude and cruel race inatinct which prompts one to declare, "My own clan 
is the nohtest," by referent* to tbe symbol by which AntisthCnc* advertised 
Ills philosophy to the world, and which gave its name to the school to which 
he belonged, The dog is loyal lo bis master’s trite and hostile to all other 
tribes. Hence it suitably typifies not only the teaching of the Cynics, but 
■bo the Pan-German doctrine* which inculcate contempt for every kind of 
individualism, socialism and Internationa lism. 

This German Cynicism has an able exponent in the Editor of the 
PoUTiacH-AHriiuoKiLOniscuK Rxvim. In the January, Febiuary and 
March nnmbers respectively be discusses "The Educational Problem from 
the Standpoint of Race Biology," "The Greatest Evil of our Time and its.. 
Remedy,” and "How can Class Antagonism be mitigated?" To the ques- 
tion put forward in the last paper he answers, "The beat, the greatest, the 
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mOM effective means of reconciliation is u righteous war produced by 
vigorous national sentiment. And trom such a trial of strength we aball 
not be spared. Sooner or later war will sorely come." The nor truculent 
Bpirit manifests itself in the educational article, which is a plea for the 
establishment of schools for children of pure German extraction which 
would be free from the influence of Jews. The competition of the Jewish 
boys and girls he regards as harmful because they reach maturity at an 
earlier age than the native children. On this psychological ground the 
writer's critics will stand aide by side with him; but from the position 
which he takes up at the end of the aitldc they will diavxiate themselves. 
In the last sentence he aasnrea his leaders that if the "Aryan” culture 
which he recommends were realised "the course of the whote world's 
history would cease to follow misleading tracks and would assume the right 
dliectiou." As for "the greatest evil of our day,” this is Individualism, 
especially that form of It which la promoted by social demre-ni.y and by 
pacificism. Dr. Scliinidt-Oibichenfris prophesies the failure of three move- 
ments. No social system of thought aiul conduct can maintain Itself, he 
argues, unless it la supported by authority, for the moat part of a military 
nature, directing organised forces; and such organisations are of very slow 
national growth. The Englishman's comment on that assertion will pro- 
bably be- the German Umpire Itaelf is not fifty years old; socialism has 
been developing In Gennauy for at least fifty-five yeara : and the peace 
movement has a world history extending over a whole century. 

Also reeeivttl :-SuJUHn Jt I 7 «fNMI Jr SMolof h Sohay (Nos. *) and 
jo) ; L« Muids useful, A tmalai (December, January, February) ; U ftfmfa 
loehl. Jf /moire i si Document! (Docember, January, February) l Vitrtel' 
(ahreicHri/l far witienichafUlchi MloiophU usd Sorfclgic [December). 



FRENCH. 

The 19IJ-14 seaaion of the Paris Sociological Society, which is being 
dcvoCal to the discussion of "Economic Liberalism," was opened by M 
Yves Ouyot, whose paper appears in the Ruvim IirruMnoiMU px 
aoaotooru tor December. His argument may be summed up in a sentence 
which he quotes from Quesnay— "The merchants of other nations are oar 
own merchant.." He finda the germ oi this free-trade ideal in the substitu- 
tion of baiter for robbery in early time*, end the fnll flower in the con- 
trectuel system ol exchange practised by the Manchester individualists. 
He describes the laUs/z-faln policy as the realisation of productive civilisa- 
tion ; while he identifies every fonn of group-bargaining, monopoly-holding, 
and paternal legislation with destructive or military civllisetion. In the 
second lecture, which is reported in the January number, M. ltabany 
opposes war to economic liberalism in the same way ; but he points out 
that for the workers no such thing ns freedom in bargaining has ever 
existed, and that State interference with their concern*, under the condi- 
tions of machine industiy, is a ncccsrary provision fur the future welfare 
of the race. The third lecture, printed in the February number, was given 
by M. Rcn6 Worms, who showed that no country ha* ever adopted, or could 
adopt, economic liberalism unconditionally. It wsa a virile doctrine, and 
the men who preached it were "proiessora of energy"; but if it were not 
tempera! with the teachings of lorialiat* and protectionists it would bring 
about national destruction. At tbe same time the weak owed the strong a 
large debt of gratitude for spreading it abroad. The workman naturally 
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rebelled against tbe "administrative nihilism" of the Manchester school ol 
economists, bnt it was they who had given him the idea o! winning freedom 
for hiaiself by tneaus of trade-unionism and education. 

U Serenes Socuu for January is entitled La function de I’ilite ianj 
la socUti modtrnt. It is the work of M. Paul Rouaien, who has written it 
as a sequel to his treatise on the dlrortora and managers of industrial anil 
commercial undertakings, and a* an introduction to au easoy on the educa- 
tion of men of superior intellect and character which he is preparing. 
Here he discusses the non-compulsory services of such men to the com- 
munity. He maintains that it Is the wide range of the knowledge on 
which they act that constitutes the greatness of the lenders of a nation, 
particularly of the artists and the men of science, who present every subject 
of discussion from many points of view. He therefore deplores the trade- 
union spirit in which the servants of the government so often perform Ihcir 
duties nowadays. The upper classes no longer claim any well-defined 
responsibility for the welfare of the lower; and the latter, for their part, 
interpret their privileges as parliamentary electors as the right to realise 
their sectional interesU without regard to those of the people at large M. 
Rousirni suggests that Belf-interest in these new forms could be converted 
Into public spirit by more careful study and better orguniaaUon of all the 
group interests, the chief representatives of which ought to compare every 
set with every other set, and thus form a new State philcaophy which would 
give each calling its just place in the life of the nation. He eccs the 
beginnings of such a philosophy in the many social-service organisations 
of England, and in tbe political leadership which university men an- under- 
taking In America. The December and the February survey* relate, the 
one to l.'lnd utirt# nrmls A rfomfcUs an Nonnsndla, the other to J.s monlag- 
nerd ou-.i'g»ml. Among tbr paragraph* of general Interest to aoclologiata 
which pieccdc the latter study are ionic noteworthy methodological obser- 
vations drawn from Profosaor Bergson's centenary ipcech on Claude 
Bernard, and a short eaaay on Las fonctlom da id clU by M. llottcogcr, 
who states that Grenoble is uow the only town in France in which the gas 
supply Is not tu private hands. He attributes the failure of municipal 
enterprise among his countrymen lo State government of the communes. 
"Behind the democratic input* it i» always heaureaucntic work that is 
being done," The quotation from the speech Is a protest against the 
artificial distinction that U mud* between the collector of data and the 
inventor of hypotheses "To generalise la not merely to use cut-*nd-drlcd 
facts. It is not so much a special procedure, as a certain force of mind 
which enables ooe to guess the inner meaning of a fact that Is the key to 
the explanation of a Urge number of other facts. In short, the disposition 
to sycthetise is only s development of the disposition to analyse." 

The place of honour in the Rxvtnt ire M*t»vmvsiquk si d« Hoatu for 
January fs given to s paper on Religion *S raison, in which M Emile 
Doutroux reconciles the two spheres of thought and action by making on 
ingenious Platonic distinction between concept and idea, and marking out 
religion as the chief theatre of the latter and science of the former. The 
concept is the outcome of tba logical arrangement of ready-made facts. 
The idea "consists in bringing the tight of experience, history and science 
to hear upon the ideals of living and becoming perfect which one forms 
naturally in the social dash and communion of wills and intelligences. A 
great idea is one which has been derived from the past, but has a formative 
and ameliorative influence on future generations." 
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The BnuxriM db h Statibtiqus GWtaAU dk u Frursc* lor the first 
quarter of the year contains a study of l.r t'avall its /imnus *u dfvB*4 
pays. So extensive is the survey that the author, M. Marcel de Ville- 
Chabrolle, has been able to bring his figures up to 1937 only. At that time 
aj per cent, of the women of the British Isles were engaged in some indus- 
try or profession. The propoitioo was 40 per cent, in Piunce and Austria. 
14 per cent, in the United States, and a8 to 50 per cent, in the German 
Umpire, Luxembourg, Denmark and Switicrland. It la In tanning that 
the greatest differences between erne country and another maul felt them- 
selves. Thua in the United Kingdom only 7 and in America only 9 per 
cent, of the wage turning women are working on the land ; while in France 
the proportion is 40 per cenL, in Luxembourg 4a prr cent.. In the German 
Umpire 47 per cent., and In Austria jo per cent. Aa far aa official and 
professional work is concerned the British lain come at the top of the list 
with nearly aoo per 10, coo of the womeu inhabitants; while in France, the 
Gorman Empire, Denmark, Switrerlnnd end the United States the number 
is only from too to 150 per 10.00c. In the United Kingdom and the States 
teaching, medical work and the dramatic arts are chosen by women oflener 
than elsewhere 1 and in all industrial countries the employment of women 
increased steadily between 1883 and ipo?. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

Tot OHM Court lor Pabnsiy Is publisher! in celebration of Professor 
Haeckel’s alglitWh birthday rad its various sitlclcs, all bearing on the 
•me subject, futui a veiy fair survey of Professor Haeckel’s work. In 
reading the opening article by the Editor one cannot help feeling Ural the 
parr scientist often makes a poor philosopher or Metaphysician. The 
aignlfiruticu of Ihe various different school# 0! monists which have already 
Sprung up cannot be ignored, and if muy lie felt that In forming Ihe 
German Monistic Lcuguc and attempting a woild<«onceptlon Professor 
Haeckel hardly sppreriate.1 the Impotence of disunity in the furtherance 
of progressive thought 1 such attempts at a complete scientific comprehen- 
sion of the universe probably belong rathei to the last oratory than to the 
present one. Profewoi llaeckcl In his own article seems lo state very little 
when he any# that all science is "natural" science, and when he attempts 
to put forward u view "free from all traditional dogmas" many may con- 
sider that he if attempting an obvious Impossibility. The pitfalls of 
lungunge, both physiological and psychological, are plainly evident In a 
discussion of monism, irvl Professor Haeckel ill his prereot article practi- 
cally ignores Ihe difficulties of consciousness and of ultimate truth. 
Monism will no doubt be »n important stepping-stone in the progress both 
of science and philosophy, but its attempt to establish one unlvera.1 truth 
seems to have already faded into past hlitoty The third article by Dr. W. 
Breitenbach gives an interesting account of the progress of Haeckel’s 
evolutionary theories, and describes how many cf Darwin’s opponents hare 
now absorbed these theories as port of their own. While acknowledging 
the importance of 'Ur litnei: Shafer's statements on spontaneous feneration 
he acknowledges that very often tire original creative act is merely driven 
back to plant or cell life. Dr. Ureitcoha.-h considers that philosophy and 
Ihe Church must either revert to medieval scholasticism or come to some 
understanding with the tacts of anthropology and construct a new world- 
conception. 
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The Editor in a second article entitled " Religion in ■ Monistic Inter- 
pretation," admits that monism often tilts at windmills, and that in the 
victory or the unitary world-conception the abuse o! religion should cease : 
he considers that with a fuller realisation o 1 tbc importance o) hero-worship 
and of the God idea at the first sense of order, the necessity of building on 
the i«st becomes obvious. In Proimsor Haeckel's eulogy of the work of 
Professor Ctatwald, the President of the Goman Monistic League, the 
neglect of all philosophic difficulties ia vary apparent. The strict division 
between science and the supernatural may seem to tlw modem thinker 
curiously attained; it ia perhaps more usual at present to regard the super- 
natural as merely that which ia beyond onr prist n! conception, and even in 
science H ia generally allowed that the only poesibility of growth is towards 
that which is outside it* hounds; to my that transcendentalism has only 
an emotional value aeerna a stifling and narrow view. Philosophy, in the 
opinion ol Prolemoi Haeckel, lapsed into unpopularity because of its hasty 
generalizations which displeased the naturalists of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and he suggests that it la to Professor Ostwald that we 
owe the higher type of monistic nature-philosophy which has enlarged 
mouiam into a philoeophy ond freed It from its mechanistic or materialistic 
character by emphasising its "energetic" aide. Professor Haeckel, how- 
ever, makea no nttempt to deal with the natural repugnance of mankind to 
a "universal phtloaophy" nor the influence ol Eastern myaticiam on 
Rnnrpran thought. In the last article, wtirh deals with Conservatism and 
morality, Mr, Blaise leys stress on the important truth that all conceptions 
Imply ooafllct and that what we rail prejudice, sentiment, or bad logic, la 
often merely s point of view which we fall to realise. " The thing that is 
old ever abhors the thing to be uulesa the loiter serves as a complement or 
aynergisl to the former a modern Isullr ran only embelliah an old one. 
Rules of conduct must 1m continually re-born If the)- are to survive arid u 
conservatism that excludes the future from its view degenerate* into mere 
nrepticiem. Mr. Blaise gives an excellent description of true conservatism, 
and suggest* that If people lived as Ocd acted there would be less need of 
quarrelling over what he was supposed to have Mid. Thl* appenrn to 
follow the line of several modern pbllcaophen who believe that actions 
savour more of reality tban word*. While acknowledging the non-morality 
of science, the essential morality of every act, and therefore of every act hr 
thought, is strongly insisted on. It is suggested that the purely theoretical 
wrong thought does not exist since thought must necessarily hang round 
artioo, snd the present popular demand lot employment ia brought forward 
as evidence of the growing realization that in action and labour lie "true 
dignity and genuine sanctity." 

Tin Ecoxomic JOURNAL, March. Tn thl* number Mr. P. H. Wicksteed 
has an article entitled "The Scope and Mctbexl of Political Economy In the 
light of the Marginal theory of value and of distribution," and his broud 
outlook should do much to widyn and improve our economic theories. 
Excellent as aie moat of Mr. Wirkstred’s terms, occasional statements 
appear which may perhaps require a little criticism. It ia suggested, for 
example, that in order to obtain some conception of what are, and what are 
not, economic actions, the action done entirely for its own sake may be 
regarded an uneconomic : yet making a tiring for the sake of making tt 
may be economic if it stops the maker from baying a similar article from 
some one else ; the very fact of making the thing may also stop the worker 
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from performing work wliicb could be more properly culled economic and 
even by his to-called uneconomic work he may often create desire* in Others 
which con only be satisfied by economic transactions. With a few such 
exceptions Mr. Wickstccd has n fundamental gtasp of tbe real nature of 
economic theory; his treatment of the subjective side of economics it 
excellent, and his suggestion that the economic equilibrium produced by 
balance of various desire* In the person should be treated as identical with 
the equilibrium produced by the same desire on different people is well 
worth serious attention. There is no doubt that in the past almost all 
economists have excluded too arbitrarily transaction* which seemed to 
them outside the droit of economic exchauge; it is pethapt not often 
realised that such heterogeneous defines at fresh eggs anil friendship are 
often balanced when choosing a town or a country house Mr. Wicksteed 
consider* that our reconstructed uysteni of economics should be another 
•pplication of tbe principle of Aristotle’* Kthlca, and that we should no 
longer imagine that by picking out a few scattered psychological fact* we 
have reached a true system of psychological economic*. He has some 
interesting criticism of the two curves of demand and supply used by many 
economists, and emphasizes the fact that the coat of production of one 
thing is nothing more than au "alias" of efficiencies in the production of 
other things; he hopes that before long all factors of production, however 
heterogeneous, may be reduced to a common merreure anil that auch curves 
as laud curvea should, if true, be treated at universal curve. He cou- 
aiders that the confusion between the geometric properties of arbitrarily 
•elected constant factors in a diagram and the economic property of land 
baa not only brought confusion Into economic thought but in likely to he 
particularly mioohlrvous In ita misdirection of aoclal imagination and 

S ration Everyone will agree that it la ol the ntmoat importance to 
I Jevona'i dream and re-establish economic* on a ‘ ’sensible baala," 

Tun Scottish r.eooa«i'iuc*i MaOiStm for March contains a paper by 
Mr H J Findlay on "The Scope ol School Geography" which should be 
of considerable value to leirchera. Mr. Findlay considers tlut the term 
geography boa recently developed wdl a wide meaning thut acme new 
definition ia neenwnty; lie consider* that in Ibe advanced, as well a* In the 
elementary, classes, the Hritiah Empire as o geographical unit should be 
strictly excluded i politic*, he considers, introduce complications which 
are in no sense geographical , natural division* should come first and 
political boundaries should be deferred till later While appeal* to the eye 
such as lantern slide* should be valuable adjuncts it must not be forgotten 
tluit the main function of geography is to teach Urc child that he is living 
In a world dominated by laws capable of analysis and explanation Man 
should be accepted as the etandaid of reference in geographical study 
although certain reservations must be made in regard to the method of 
applying this principle Mr. Pindlay considers that the young mind is 
often incapable ol grasping generalities and these must be discovered 
rather than taught. Tbe geography of the child’s non environment should 
be taught concurrently with that of the wider world outside; s brtnder 
knowledge of the home climate and the various characteristics of the neigh- 
bourhood should enable him gradually to apply abstractly what he has 
.learnt concretely, but It must never he forgotten that a tr. ensure is neces- 
sary and the menanre must be that of his own surroundings Mr. Findlay 
laments tbe fact that this measure, though emphasked in the opening 
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stages, ia completely lest tight of until towards the end of the course a 
return ia nude to the local Ordnance Survey Sheet- Other sciences, he 
coosideis, should be introduced incidentally and their influence traced, hut 
geography lessons should not be converted into a general knowledge course 



Tax Town Punmno Rrvtbw for January contains an Interesting article 
on “Town Planning and the Rural Population," in which Professor Adshend 
draws a terrible picture of the efleeta of rural development if no system of 
planning is adopted, sad his (esthetic opinions will no doubt appeal to the 
cultured class of to-day. Hla description of the old-fashioned village U 
delightful, although wme muy wonder whether Its chief chat ms ore not 
ultimately connected with inefficiency and unconscious simplicity. If this 
really prove true, the advocates of town planning find themselves in a 
rather dubious position. Town planning can certainly not be unconscious 
and it is doubtful whether our ptartlc-al nature will ever allow us to make 
it inefficient. We may piaise inefficiency if it ia the price we hare to pay 
toi a certain freedom for individuality and personal caprice, but tn u scheme 
for town planning no such excuse wonld be present and we should do 
nothing but condemn thr waste of time and money. Whatever view, 
therefore we may hold on the merits of conscious and unconscious beauty 
we must allow that a town-planning scheme can neither lie unconscious 
nor Inefficient. A second, and perhaps an even more serious, difficulty 
also present, itself ; no clsss feeling Is to be aroused and yet a large part 
of the population are"lo be housed, " which is a distinctly different thing 
from housing thrmselres. Presumably some part of the population would 
be allowed a certain latitude for fndlvlduel tints, but the whole population 
roust be willing to have the town planned for them and for the greater part 
of the population must bo willing to be houeod. Before any scheme of 
town planning can really succeed two important tendencies must «ho» 
the ranches more plainly than they do at present , drat, there tuusl be a 
far greater local patt otism among all classes of the towns and village*; 
and, secondly, wr must become more unoonsciously socialistic In our ideas. 
When we feel socialistic legislation pressing on us a reaction U nlrncat 
inevitable ; it is only when we have unconsciously incorporated a certain 
amount of socialistic trrirng Into our Individual dcotrea that schcmeo of 
town.planiug can become a lasting success. 



ITALIAN. 

RivrsT* Italian* nr Soaotoou, Sept. — Dec., 1913- Signor Pareto 
employs statistics of commerce and exchange In tracing the relation between 
the social condition of a people and the variations in its economic pros- 
perity. Sig. A. D. Xfnopol contributes a short article on positive science 
and historical science. History works, he says, in materials utterly diverse 
from these of the positive sciences, and the methods used in these last 
cannot be applied to history. For while the phenomena of the visible 
world are perpetually repeated with negligible differences and can be 
resumed in the formula- of laws, the facts of development, which belong 
to n pre-existing reality, continue bnt do not repeat themselves, and. 
constitute historic scries but not laws. Sig. Ricci discusses statistical 
method and its limitations. Sig. Sensini contributes a long article on the 
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equilibrium of the composition of Uie scdal class-s with mathematical 
disgtame and illustrations. Sig. Toed discusses recent theories of t otem i a n 
and exogamy. 

Rivista INTIRHAZIONAI*, Dec., 1913 — Sig. Coreancgo writes on the 
defects in the working of the present Italiau railway system with sugges- 
tions for remedying them and improving the control and management 

generally Sig. GrtlU continues * study of Colonial experiments in Neo- 

Latin Africa Sig. Corridon? dfacussea some statistics of longevity— Sig- 

Tolli contributes a alioit article on the Italian Anti-slavery Society. 

January, 1914.— Sig. Main writes on the Panama Canal— Sig. OrflU 
oouclndes his study of the Neo-Latin Colonies in Afnca—Slg Bnignicr 
continues a paper on the Agio Romano and civic customs. 

February, 1914. -Sig. Main continues his psper on the Psnama Canal 
Sig. Orilli continues a study of Noo- Latin Colonies in Africa— Sig. Pssteria 
continues an account of his mission to the Baltic 

The Cnmata Sociuis conUius sn interesting brief sccount ol our Home 
Role crisis. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR « 9 « 3 - 

Thb following Is the Report ol the Council ior the year 1913, presented to 
the Annual General Meeting of Member* on March 31, 19:4 !— 

During the year the Society continued its various activities, of which 
the chiet were the holding ol meeting* tor the reading and discussion ot 
paper*, and the Mane ot the Sociological Review, The meetings held 
during the first term were os follows 

January *8. Sir J. George Scott, K.C.I.8., on ''The Position ot Woiacu 
in Burma." Sir Prole tic Fryer in the chair. (The poper was 
published in the Sociological If nitre, April, 1913.) 

February it. Mr. H. W. V. Temperley on " Federalism." The Earl 
of Dunraven in the chair. 

February a.|. Mr. Maurice S. Thompson on " Economic and Social 
Conditions in the Southern Balkans." Mr. G. P. Gooch in the 
chair, (Sociological Review lor July, 1913 ) 

March 11 The Annual General Meeting, followed by a pupei by Mr. 
Norman Angell on "The Foundation. ot International Polity." 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock in the chair. 

April is. Mr. A. K. Crawley on " The Unconscious Reason in .Social 
Evolution." Mr. J. A. Hohaon In the chair. [ Sociological Review, 
July, 1913.) 

May 7. Dr Harold Mann, Principal ol the Govsrnment Agricultural 
College, Poona, on " The Untouchables of an Indian City." Lord 
Sydenham in llw chair. 

May to. Dr. W. H. R Rivers, P.R.8., on " Survivals 111 Sociology." 
Profraaor Hobhouse in the chair. {Sociological Review, Oct. 1913.) 
The m ratings held during the second (anlumn) tenn were ** follow# 1— 

October 14. Mi. Clondesley Breieton on •• National Secondsry Educa- 
tion : The Lesson from Francs." Prolewot J. Adams in the chair. 
iSociohgtial Review, October, 19x3.) 

October sfl. Mi*» Jane Harriaon on " Woman and Knowledge " Pro- 
lessor Gilbert Murray in the chair, 

November 11. Mr. Edward Cadbury on " Some Principles of Indiu. 
trlal Organisation." Mr. J. A. Hobion in the choir. (Sociological 
Review, April, 1914.) 

November 15. Mr. F. O. D’Acth on " The Unit of Social Organisation 
in Towns." Prolessor Urwiek in the chair. {Sociological Review, 
January, 1914.} 

December 9. Mi*. Winifred Stephens on " Some Curteul oi Modern 
French Thought u- Xcficcted in the Novel." Sir Sidney Lee in the 
chair. (Socfofogfcai Review, January, >914.) 

FnraKSB op rna Socntry. 

The Society closed the year with a total indebtedness. including the 
accumulated rlrfidta of former yearn, of £119 10s. jd The hope* expressed 
daring the past two years that it would be possible, by means of careful 
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economic? in working, to moke the Society practically sdf-iupporting have 
not been realised. Towards the close oi the year a meeting of the Council 
was called for the purpcee of taking the financial situation into consldcia- 
tion, and it was resolved to make a special appeal to members for the 
raising ol an Emergency Fund to clear all the debt. It was estimated that 
a contribution of half-a-guinea from the members os a whole, added to 
several larger donations promised, would enable the Council to meet current 
expenditure and to wipe oH the overdraft at the Bank. The appeal was 
accordingly sent out, but it met with a some-hit smaller response than 
was hope! for. The total sum raised by December 31, was £uB as. cd. ( 
since when /31 m 6 d- has been received, making in all £141, «J»- «W. The 
Council therefore must regretfully record that the position, although 
Improved, is still meat unsatisfactory. The establishment expenses, as 
members are aware, are kept down to the minimum level, ami In view of 
the work carried on and the increasing call for a society fulfilling the 
functions of the Sociological Society, the maintenance of the orgonifaUon 
on o self-supporting basis ought not to be n matter ol difficulty 

Tin Sociological Ravin*. 

The expenses ol the Sociological Resists have boen met since its foun- 
dation by means of a special Guarantee Fund provided by member*. This 
fund, renewed laM year for a further term of three years, haa enabled the 
Council to continue the Roisu. as a quarterly publication. A etatement 
of income and expenditure on account of the Unit u baa, as usual, bean 
supplied to members. From this It will be ar.tt (list the deficit of the year, 
made up by the guarantors, amounted to /180 16a. «d. 

Obow FOB mi Study or W(MX* in Society. 

Tho Ireroauing In term, t In the present petition of women and the many 
controvert! I** .roused by the subject led to ■ discussion among some of 
the membtl* ol the Society last year, and In the autumn 11 new group was 
formed for the study of Die relation ol women tn society. At the prellminaiy 
meetings an outline syllabus w«* discussed, awl a scheme of lecture* and 
discussion* tentatively drawn up. Kiss Jane Harrison's paper, lead at an 
ordinary inerting of the Society nn October aBth, was arranged partly as 
0 starting point lor the group, which by the end of the year was organised 
owl ready lor work. It constats of a8 member*, to of whom are member* 
of the Sociological Society. The president is Mr. J. A. Hobson, and the 
lion. Secretary Mis* L. Keyser Ystea, to whene efforts the launching ol the 
gToup is mainly due. 

The 8ocial Psychology Gboot. 

The Social Psychology Group, (otincd lu igia, has continued and 
extended its work with gratifying success during the year The group now 
numbers 48 members, of whom 16 are member* and 30 non-member* ol the 
Sociological Society. Meetings are he'd monthly, iu tbe Society's Rooms, 
and the thanks of the Society ate specially due to Dr. William Brown, the 
chairman, who has taken the chair at moat of the meetings, and on one 
occasion, when the expected lecturer failed, delivered a valuable extempore 
address on " The Aims and Ideal* of Social Psychology." It bad been 
thought advisable to raise the subscription -which only non-members of 
the Sociological Society arc asked to pay— from a/6 to 5/-. The estimate 
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in (has tlie new subscriptions should wipe out the dobt, covet all the 
expense* ol the coining year, and provide the Treasurer with * small 
sum which may probably form the nucleus of a propaganda fund. 

The Report and Accounts having been adopted, the hononuy officer* 
a! the Society were unanimously re-elected, namely 

Tm Right Hon. A. J. Bu.rocn, President. 

Mr. J. Martin White, Hon. Treasurer. 

Mr. 8. K. Ratelitfc, Hon. Secretary, 

The members of the Council were re-elected tun. ton., the name of Mr. 
Ciuhara Wall*, being ad<led to the list. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 



Oa Tuesday afternoon, I'ebruary loth, Dr. William Brown lectured on 
" 1‘aycho Analysis and the Problem of Feraonality," Dr. Q. Lauriston 
Shaw being In the chair. 

On Tuesday, February u«th, at 8.14, Dr. C. W. Salttby read a paper on 
" The Pint Dorade of Modem Eugenic*, ww” The lliahop of Dll- 
mingham wan In the chair. The paper appear* In the present laaue of the 
Review. 

On Tuesday, March 10, Mr. Prank R. Cana, FR. 0 . 8 ., read a paper on 
" The Future of the Kaffir," Mr. J. A. Hobson in ths chair. (Mr. F 8. 
Van Oa*, who hod been announced to read a paper on " The Effect of 
Public and Prlvute Extravagance on the Rato of Interest," was unsble to 
do bo on account of IllneM.) 

On Tuesday evening, March ji, following the annual general meeting, 
Mr. S. K. Ratcllffe read a paper on » Changing America," Professor L. T. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Tuesday, May j, at 5.15, Mr. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Mass., will 
iddrcsa the society on “ Coining Huai lieu and Social Changeo." The chair 
will be taken by Sir Albert Rollit. 

Tueaday. May 19 (not the lath as originally arranged), at 8.ij, Mr. 
Gustav Spiller will read a paper on " Darwinism and Sociology," with 
Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., in U.e chair. 
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THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF THE SIMPLER PEOPLES: 
AN ESSAY IN CORRELATION. 

The following article conolilutea the first paction of a more extended 
inquiry Into the organization of the limpler aodetlM. the object of which 
i* to aacertaln wliethci there la any correlation between the type of 
material culture end aocinl inatitutlons. In the present articlo wo state 
the natote of the problem, and Indicate our method* of distinguishing 
typeu of material culture. In a aeconti article to be published in the 
October number of the Sodtrlogtcol Rtvltu< we deal with the form* of 
government *nd of the administration of Ju»tlc« In relation to thaao 
type*. A complete Hit of the people* dealt with and of the authorities 
for each of them haa been Mpuntdy printed along with the bibliography, 
and may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of Utc 9ociological Society. 
Kefhrcncc* ore generally given in obbreviafed form, and for tbo full title* 
Ihe bibliography mual I** consulted. 

I. — THH PROBLEM. 

TliroRlBS of social evolution are readily formed with the add of 
some preconceived ideas and a few judiciously selected corrobora- 
tive facts. The data offered to the theorist by die voluminous 
results of anthropological inquiry on the one hand, and by the 
Immense record of the history of civilisation on the other, are so 
vast and so various thnt it must be an unskilled selector who is 
unable, by giving prominence to tlto instances which agree and 
by ignoring those which conflict wjth his views, to make out a 
plausible case in support of some general notion of human 
progress. On the other, hand, if theories are easily made, they 
are also easily confuted by a less friendly use of the same dula. 
Thnt same variety of which we speak is so great that there is hardly 
any sociological generalisation which does not stumble upon some 
awkward fact if one takes the trouble to find it. Anyone with a 
sense for facts soon recognises that the. course of social evolution 
is not unitary but that different race* and different communities of 
the same race have, in fact, whether they started from the same 
.point or no, diverged early, rapidly, and in many different direc- 
tions at once. If theorising is easy when facts are treated 
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arbitrarily, a theory which would really grow out of the facts 
themselves and express their true significance presents the greatest 
possible difficulties to the inquirer. The data themselves arc vast 
but chaotic, and at every point incomplete. They fall into two 
main divisions. On the one hand, there is the historical record of 
the civilisations; upon the other there is the immense field of 
contemporary anthropology. In both alike the datn are equally 
difficult to ascertain with precision, and when ascertained to reduce 
to any intelligible order. In the history of civilisation we have full 
studies of many Institutions, and we can learn something, not only 
of what they were at any one moment, but of their development in 
time, their genosis, their rise, their maturity, their decay. But even 
here the information often breaks off short at the most interesting 
point. Beginnings are frequently matter of conjecture. The 
nature of institutions, as they appear on paper, may he known to 
us, while we are left to reconstruct their actual working from 
casual examples, hints, and references that leave much to the 
imagination. We find them decaying without intelligible cause, 
and often enough we are faced with the fact that more thorough, 
going inquiry has completely revolutionised our view of an 
institution which had been taken as thoroughly explored and fully 
interpreted by e.irlier schools of historians. So is it also with the 
anthropological record. Here indeed we have ■ handful of mono- 
graphs made by trained nnd skilled observers in modern times, 
which leave nothing to be desired excepting that the work had been 
carried out three or four generations ago before contact with the 
white man or with other more civilised races had begun to corrupt 
the purity of aboriginal institutions. Outside tire** monographs 
we have n vast mass of travellers' reports, good, bad, and indifferent, 
data which it is impossible to ignore nnd yet which can seldom be 
tuken ut their face value. Moreover all anthropological data of 
this kind, however simple the life of the peoplo with which they 
deal, are modern ; with the exception of the few available references 
that we hive to the peoples that surrounded the Greeks nnd 
Romans in Herodotus, Tacitus, and other writers of antiquity, the 
great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last three or 
four centuries, and it is sometimes forgotten that the peoples of 
whom they treat must have lived as long, must in a sense have hnd 
as extensive a tradition behind them, and to that extent are as far 
removed from the true primitive os civilised man himself. 

Therefore when we are inquiring intd development and origins 
we have to be careful how- wt take the findings of inquirers among 
the people of our own day, however simple, as evidence of what 
must hive been in the beginnings of human kind. What ethno- 
graphical research yields us is not a history hut a number of 
pictures of given peoples each taken as it were by an instantaneous 
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photograph at a given time. It is a piece of good fortune if in any 
case wc get successive pictures of the same people so full and true 
that by comparing them we can arrive directly at the actual course 
of the development of its institutions in a given period. Before the 
period of civilised influence sets in we have at best only fragments 
of such history, and in the main our data are descriptive rather than 
historical. No comparison or classification of these data can tell 
us offhand how institutions grew, any more than the classification 
of existing rocks tells the geologist how stratn were formed. Yet 
if is in the main from the actual composition and arrangement of 
existing strata, assisted by what he knows of permanent physical 
laws ar.d of recorded or clearly proved physical changes, that the 
geologist infers the history of the earth’s crust, and it Is on analo- 
gous methods that any scientific theory of social evolution must 
rely. Such a theory must resc at the outset upon the discovery of 
some order in the ethnological data. To this end two preliminary 
steps seem to be necessary. The first consists in talcing tlte main 
institutions, customs, practices, and belief* that constitute the 
structure of social life at any given time, and distinguishing the 
varieties of form which each Institution actually presents in the 
various peoples among whom we find It. Many institutions can 
thus lie treated from more than one point of view. Taking 
marriage, for example, we can obviously distinguish monogamy, 
various forms of pilygamy and of polyandry, Intermixtures or 
combinations of these forms, and, some mny add, In addition to all 
some form of group marriage. Again wc can treat any of these 
forms of murriago from the point of viow of its rigidity or other- 
'vise. Wc car. inquire how far it is binding, distinguish cases in 
which it is entered into or dissolved so easily and so entirely at the 
will of either party that it is doubtful whether the term marriage 
is striedy applicable; and from this onwards we can trace every 
oort of gradation in the rigidity of the institution tip to indissoluble 
monogamous marriage. Or again we can exhibit im-ihods by 
which a partner is obtained, whether it be by free courtship, by 
child-betrothal, by the exchange of women or of gifts, or by presents 
to the parents or relations, by sheer purchase, by capture, and so 
forth. Anri so carrying this method through the whole field of 
inquiry relating to mauiage, we can set up a system of forms all of 
which shall be illustrated sOme^Jicre in die light of human society ; 
and in general, we can so arrahffc them as to show transidons from 
any one form to another of such a kind that we can very easily 
conceive an institution beginning at one end and passing through 
these transitional forms until it reaches the most extreme point in 
the opposite direction. What may be called a social morphology 
of this kind, that is to say, the ascertaining and classification of 
the actual forms of any institution known to exist may be regarded 
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as the firs! step towards the introduction of order into the field of 
comparative sociology . 1 

But beyond this lies a second and far more difficult step. We 
have spoken of the form of an institution passing by gradations 
from one slage to another, very remote from it perhaps. It is one 
thing to exhibit and even to illustrate possible gradations of such 
a kind, and another thing to show that actual institutions do pass 
along such a scale of development. In some cases no doubt we 
can historically trace n line of change, but it would be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain that the line of change had always been the 
same in nil cases, and quite impossible, we think, at the present 
stage of our knowledge to lay down that any given institution must 
take its rise in one form and must pass through n series of graded 
changes in a uniform direction. If indeed we could make any 
assumption of this kind, the process of sociological inquiry would 
be enormously simplified. We should havo os It were a scale of 
development, the direction of which would be definitely known. 
We should be able to assign to any foim of institution credibly 
reported in any given society, its particular place in that scale. 
We should know that it had never hern further on in the scale, nor 
yet that it had readied its particular place by any roundabout road. 
Wo should be able to infer that it had passed through the earlier 
phases and no other, and we could in fact treat all differences to be 
found in social Institutions as due to a single comprehensive cause 
-the difference In the rate of development. In point of fact inquirv 
lends no countenance to any Buch simplicity of view. A single 
instance from the institution tlist has already boon mentioned may 
•uffice to explain this point. We commonly think of strict mono- 
gamy os the product of a high civilisation, though r.ot necessarily 
the highest civilisation, and it is true that ire find polygamy 
associated upon the whole with the lower civilisations and 
with the peoples whom we do not regard os civilised at all. 
But from the fact that, for fairly obvious reasons, the 
majority of men in all races live with one wile at a time, wo find 
quite a number of instances In which a rigid monognmv is the 
established rule among some of quite the rudest races of mankind. 
By whatever road the Veddus, or the Semang, or the Karok, or the 
Dvaks have arrived at monogamy, we may be pretty sure that it 

1. The chief Cange, in forming any social classification i. that of orer- 
ngidity in definition. Customs and institutions vary continuously, aud 
the Hops of demarcation which any clarification mast draw are opt to be 
artificial and unreal. Moreover what is on the surface the same institu- 
tion may have a different content at different stages of sodat development. 
A certain elasticity of interpretation must therefore be allowed in otder to 
adapt any scheme of classification to the facta without forming them into 
unreal categories. 
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was by a road quite different from that which established this 
system in mediaeval Europe. Nor can we even infer from the fact 
that nations of European culture agree with the Veddas, the 
Semnng, and the Karok, any far-reaching identity in ethical views 
as to the relations of the sexes, or in fact in any other social and 
moral customs or ideas which in many races stand closely asso- 
ciated with the monogamic rule. We have to recognise from the 
outset that two societies, as widely divergent as possible in almost 
every respect, may exhibit close agreement on some one. or more 
points, and we have to learn accordingly thai to infei from any 
single institution a general state of development is to fly in tho face 
of the anthropological facts. 

If then we cannot assume any single line of development, whnt 
use are we to make of our morphology ? Let us consider where 
we stand. We suppose ourselves to have ascertained the forms 
which any given institution assumes. We have now recognised 
that in different societies an institution may arrive ut the eume form 
by completely diffrrrnt paths, and that agreement in respect of any 
one institution is no evidence for agreement in other respects. We 
rannot lay down any absolute ordor of development, nor ran we 
maintain as a strict generalisation that any given foitn of any given 
institution is to be found only In some determinate stage of lire 
development of society. Sociology in fact Is not a science of rigid 
generalisation'. Where rigid generalisation Inils science resorts 
to statistical methods, and live question arises whether this is 
possible in sociology. On the practical difficulties of applying 
statistics to the study of social institutions, we shall sjieak in the 
next section. Hut if wc suppose for a moment that these mo not 
insuperable, lei us sec whnt might be gained. We might begin 
with any two institutional forms, A and B, nnd find on inquiry 
that in 90 per cent, of tl»e cases where we have A we also find B, 
and that in 80 per cent, of the coses where we have B wo also find 
A. If that is bo we can Infer some connection, though probably 
an indirect one, between A and B, and perhaps research may show 
that the residual instances where we have B hut not A are asso- 
ciated with the presence or absence of a third institution C. This 
woukl throw considerable light on the connection of these forms, 
and by multiplying such conditions we might obtain considerable 
insight into the interconnexion of certain groups of institutions. 
This wa 3 in fact the method applied by Dr. Tylor to the study of 
certain marriage customs some twenty years ago, and it is to be 
regretted that little has been done in the interval to extend the 
method to other problems. 

What we propose to ask is whether it is possible to apply this 
line of inquiry to elucidating the changes of institution which 
accompany the growth of civilisation, the most important feature of 
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axial evolution. The first difficulty that occurs here is the vague- 
ness os to the term civilisation, which, as generally used, implies 
elements o( material, religious, artistic, and intellectual culture. II 
all these elements are insisted on and civilisations are judged in 
accordance with the level attained, not in one respect but ir. all, we 
shall of course find, if we find anything, that the most civilised race 
is that which has developed furthest in all these directions. We 
shall, in fact, achieve a purely identical proposition. The real ques- 
tion is how far these different developments imply one another. 
To attack this problem with any hope of a fruitful issue it is neecs- 
sary to find some one characteristic which would be generally re- 
garded as essential to civilisation, as possessing real significance 
in the life of n people, and as advancing in some determinate direc- 
tion, which can be recognised and measured with some facility, 
and of which tangible evidence can be obtained. It will then be 
possible to follow other lines of development and observe the cor- 
relation of various forms of institution with successive stages in this 
advance. It may always be objected that wo have not chosen the 
most essential point us the basis of our inquiry, but of that the 
result* of the Inquiry themselves will afford some lest. At any 
rote, on these lines. If the work can he carried through, wc may 
expect to learn something of the correlation of different elements in 
social growth. 

The development which scorns best to (Serve this purpose is that 
of material culture, the control of man over nuture ns reflected in 
the art* of life. It may lie objected that this implies too 
materialistic n view of human society, and is too superficial a 
criterion of general progress. It may be replied to the latter point, 
in the first place that we do not use It as a criterion of general pro- 
gress, but propose to inquire how far progress or (if the word be 
disliked) change in any definite direction is in fact associated with 
advance in the control over the forces of nature. On the former 
point It may be reinnrked that material culture is a fair index of 
the general level of knowledge and, if we mny use a more general 
term, of mentality. The desire for comfort In his material sur- 
roundings is, with few exceptions, common to man. How much 
energy he will put into the business of securing it, how much 
organising capacity he can apply, what ideas, what knowledge, 
and what Imagination he can bring to bear on it, what fears or 
scruples deter him from using all his available powers are ques- 
tions which have different answers for different people, and on the 
answer depends in general the level of bis material culture. Henc« 
this culture does, roughly, though no more than roughly, reflect 
the general level of intellectual attainment. Moreover, in this case 
it is fairly easy to agree on the meaning of what in other instances 
is n verv disputable term — the mcanine of progress. The control 
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of man over nature is a definite conception, and it is generally 
easy to recognise any advance on this particular line, while it is 
also the fact that it is on this particular line that the people that 
we call civilised show the most palpable advance over those to 
whom we deny the term. In the history of mankind as a whole 
the advance in this direction, though neither universal nor con- 
tinuous, is probably more widespread ami more continuous than 
in any other, and in modern civilisation It becomes more con- 
tinuous and lar more rapid. Finally the question whether there 
is any correlation between advance on this lint and any particular 
movement on other sides of human life is perhaps the most im- 
portant question for the general theory of social evolution. Does 
the advance of human knowledge which in relation to the under- 
standing and control of natural forces seems unlimited, cany with 
it any distinct movement in morals, law, religion, the general 
organisation of society ? Does it make for progress in these direc- 
tions, or the reverse, or is it indifferent to them? 

We do not here attempt to deal with these problems in general. 
To grapple with them at all would involve to begin with a dc- 
finition of progress which lies outside our immediate sphere. We 
offer only a preliminary contribution. We do not, in fact, deal 
with " civilised M peoples at all, but confine ourselves to tins class!, 
firntion of those less fortunate races which range from the lowest 
known Naturmenxchen to the coniines of the historic civilisation. 
Wo seek within these limits first to distinguish the advancing 
grades of material culture, and, secondly without any systematic 
inquiry ns to what constitutes " progress ” or the reverse— to 
determine how for various forms of political mid social institutions 
enn be correlated with each grade. 

The Possibility of Sociological Correlation. 

We have next to inquire how for it is actually possible to 
establish any correlations between social and political institution' 
on the one hand and stages of economic culture on the other, and to 
what extent ordinary statistical methods can be made available to 
forward this result. It must bo replied at once that in view of the 
peculiar nature of the subject, and in particular of the data on 
which we have to rely, statistical methods can only be employed 
with certain reserves. All results must be rough. All are open to 
certain special causes of error, nnd any inference based on a com- 
parison of numbers alone i9 dangerous. On the oilier hand, 
numerical results in combination with close analysis of accompany- 
ing conditions, are of high utility, both in checking generalisations 
and in measuring the value of data. This will be better understood 
if we study tlie actual difficulties which confront the inquirer who 
endeavours to apply the test of numbers to sociological facts. 
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(i) The Character of the Data. 

If wc confined ourselves to monograplis compiled by skilled 
observers, there would be comparatively little difficulty with the 
data themselves, but unfortunately, as already remarked, such 
monographs are few and they would not in the aggregate prove 
sufficient to warrant any statistical calculations. Moreover, so to 
limit our vision would he to leave out of sight a vast amount of 
material which contains valuable evidence, even if the ore is 
sometimes difficult to sift from the dross. We are therefore forced 
to take account of the ordinary materials of anthropology reports 
of travellers, missionaries, explorers, and casual observers, and It 
need hardly be said that in all such reports the problem of inferring 
from the statements of the observer the precise nature of the facts 
which he means to report, is not one which admits of an easy and 
straightforward solution. In particular when one endeavours to 
classify forms of institutions under heads, which is the necessary 
presupposition of any attempt at correlation, we must bear in mind 
that no observer has the scheme of classification in his mind, and 
there is considerable opportunity for error in reducing the contents 
of his report to the heads of any classification, however wide we may 
cast our net. Over and above these well-known difficulties in 
anthropology, there are all the sources of error, obscurity and 
confusion which arise from the intermixture of cultures, the rise or 
decay of institutions under the influence of foreigners, and in 
particular of the white immigrants themselves, to whom tlve reporter 
may belong, and there in always the probability that the peoples 
whom the reporter oomes in contact with are precisely those 
specimens of the tribe who lie nearest to the white man or to other 
civiliwd people, and are most influenced thereby. All this, 
however, is common matter to anthropologists and not much of it 
presents any difficulty to our Inquiry as compared with others. 

(a) The Unit. 

It is otherwise when wc pass to the question of the unit which 
we must take as the basis of our calculations. Every rigid statistical 
inquiry supposes that the phenomena with which It deals can be 
stated in terms of some unit which is constant throughout its field. 
What is the unit social group ? Let us consider * people occupying 
a certain area, the natives of Australia, let us say, or the Algonquin 
Indians. Tlrere are certain features common to the culture of these 
peoples, but within them there are a great many tribes and even 
groups of tribes. Not all that is true of one tribe will be true of 
others even within the same group, and certainly not all things true 
of a group would be true of all thcAlgonquins or all the Australians. 
And lastly, within what is called the tribe itself, there arc often clans, 
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local groups, and even sub-tribes, and even these are not always 
alike in all their institutions. 

Now the reports of ethnographers sometimes deal with tribes, 
sometimes with divisions or branches of a tribe, and sometimes with 
groups of two or three, a dozen, or even a score of tribes taken 
together. We might be inclined to take the tribe as the unit. But 
the term tribe is used with the utmost variety of meaning by our 
reporters. Some apply the name to the smallest group of people 
living together, others to the loose unity which extends over a 
great area and covers all groups using n common dialect and 
recognising a certain affinity which distinguishes them from the rest 
of the world. In this wider sense tribes differ greatly in extent- 
one may contain a dozen or a score of subordinate groups; another 
may contain one or two only. And moreover, the limitations of the 
tribe sometimes seem to be assigned rather by the purview of the 
traveller or by the chance extent to which a dialect lias spread than 
by clearly marked divisions separating It off socially or politically 
from its neighbours. Indeed a population which is treated as a 
" tribe " by one writer might be regarded as a collection of many 
tribes by another. Thus thn statements which form our data refer 
to populations of diffeicitt magnitude, and there is no discoverable 
means of reducing these to units of equal magnitude. But In fact 
no such reduction is necessary for our purpose. What we are 
examining Is the correlation of social institutions with grades of 
economic culture. For this purpose we wish to knnw the number 
of separate social groups at any given grade possessing a given 
institution, and for this purpose the population or the number of 
subordinate bodies contained by any given social group is of 
secondary importance. The real question in, what constitutes n 
separate social group ? I n the higher grades of social development 
political independence supplies a fairly definite criterion. Yet even 
here it must be remembered that independence may be partial, as 
well as absolute, and that it might be legitimate and even necessary 
to count a population as forming one society for certain purposes 
and two or more for certain other purposes, lie this as it may, on 
the lower levels political unity is a much vaguer conception, and 
when the observer finds fundamental similarity of type and custom, 
uninterrupted intercourse and, in particular, free intermarriage 
extending over a certain area he will generally treat that area as one, 
whether the population corresponds to what he calls one tribe or 
not. In this he will not be far wrong, for the customs and institu- 
tions of such a collection of people in all probability have a common 
origin. They arise and flourish and decay in the main from the 
same causes and in close interconnection. In general we have no 
alternative but to follow the reporter, and take each institution that 
he reports as one case of the existence of that institution. Of 
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course in so doing we are trusting to the judgment o( our witness. 
It may be that he ought to have drawn distinctions and demarca- 
tions, and these may in fact appear when we compare his account 
with that of another observer, while sometimes it becomes apparent 
through internal evidence. In such a case we should in fact divide 
the group incur tables and count each of its parts as one. But in 
so far ns groupings and divisions have been made by original 
observers with judgment and knowledge, it is reasonable to treat ns 
a single instance a homogeneous population living in n continuous 
area enjoying regular intercourse diroughout and not divided by 
clear lines of racial, social, or political difference. 1 The mere 
difference in size of these units need not greatly disturb our 
calculations. 

On the other hand, we must recognise that the judgment of 
observers is not equally to lie depended on in all cases, and that 
sometimes mere chance or the boro Impossibility of obtaining 
detailed information as to separate committees has led our reporters 
to treat as one peoples who might very possibly be distributed Into 
many distinct sections ns the result of further enquiry. We note in 
their place certain possibilities of error in calculation that arise from 
this source, and throughout, ns will be explained presently, we so 
limit our inferences ns to gusrd against this danger in cases where 
its presence may have passed unnoticed. 

At the same time it may lie pointed out that on this side the 
very defects in our reports tend to cancel one another. Close 
Inspection shown that statements made about a group of tribes are 
In reality based often enough on the one or two members of the 
group with whom the reporter has had close personal contact. 
Hence different reports about the same group often prove to be 
inconsistent and the explanation of the inconsistency not infre- 
quently is that both are true, one of some members of the group 
and the other of others. Sometimes we air able to fix the 
exceptions, sometimes we can only table the statements as live, 
one of " some " members of the group and the other of " some 
other " members. But the repeated experience of discrepancies of 
this kind reduces the value of large generalisations and tends to 
equate the statistical value of the units with regard to which we may 
conceive ourselves to possess trustworthy information. 

Further, it must be remembered that when we are comparing 
peoples at much the same level of general culture, whatever irregu- 
larity there is in our units will be pretty evenly distributed. 
Suppose wc arc dealing with two opposite customs, both found 
pretty frequently among hunting tribes. Let us say that we have 

i' In a few cmm our units are in strictnea* tco large for this definition 
Our m»OtU for ottemptinE to divide them are indicated below. 
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100 cases of the one and 50 of the other. The 100 will no doubt 
contain large groups and small, but so also will the 50. If we 
know of one group of special magnitude rind importance, we note 
the fact and give it due weight in our summing up. But in general 
there is no reason to think that there will be any aggregation of 
the larger instances on one side rather than on the other. There is 
nothing to weight the scale, and if our numbers were sufficiently 
great, we might find in this consideration alone a solution of the 
problem so far as it depends on the inadequacy of our reports. 

But in many rases our numbers arc not great enough to justify 
us in trusting to the impartiality of chance. The probable error 
would be high, and we should often be unable to draw any inference 
ot all. We therefore base no inference on small differences. The 
fact that a given custom is to be found, say in 55 per cent, of the 
instances obtained at a given level of culture, and an opposite 
custom in 45 per cent, must be taken as in itself Insignificant. It 
can only mean that, roughly, there is no clear tendency to the 
one or the other at that Mage. Such a proportion n» that of 55 : 45 
can be of value only If it is n link in n chain, a.g. If, at a lower 
level the figures were 70 1 30, and at n higher one 30: 70. It is 
otherwise when wc have nan prepondetonce. This is not likely to 
he a mere, chance. But even here it is well not to be content with the 
gross numerical result, but also to examine the constitution of our 
majority and minority. Such n check is desirable, not only in 
vlow of doubts as to the equal value of our units, but to obviate 
n second difficulty, which has now to bo examined. 

Tills difficulty l* In n manner the exact converse of the Inst. 
It may be asked whether In any cultural area— in any territory, 
that is, where the conditions of life are very simitar, and where, 
though it is too large for direct Intercourse betwoen its parts, there 
is opportunity for institutions to propngatc themselves In the course 
of generations by social contact— we ought to reckon distinct cases 
at all. Institutions and customs tend to propagate themselves in- 
definitely, and if we find, say, a certain form of marriage nil over 
a subcontinent, it may be that it has had a single origin, and 
ought on our principles to be accounted one case rather than many. 
Thus wc find a certain amount of polygamy very variable it is 
true — common apparently, with one doubtful exception, to nil 
Australian tribes. Shall we count this as upwards of thirty in- 
stances, or is it in reality only one instance? The reply is that 
whatever the degree of cultural unity among the Australian 
aborigines, it did not prevent their marriage customs from differ- 
ing in many essential respects from one another. If that is so it 
seems fair to take as a unit each area which observers have, in 
fact, recognised as homogeneous and interconnected, and if in the 
matter of descent, or of capture, we get a great variation of custom 
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as between one area and another, while in regard to the permission 
of polygamy we get uniformity, to let this result have its due 
weight by entering each instance of polygamy separately in our 
tables. The result at least shows that a certain degree of polygamy 
is suited to the conditions of Australian culture generally, while 
other incidents of marriage vary greatly within the limits of their 
culture. If an institution has, in fact, propagated and maintained 
itself over a great orea, even though its origin be in some unitary 
cause, we cannot regard its extensive prevalence us unimportant or 
insignificant. The fact that it prevails so widely is evidence of its 
suitability to the conditions of life among the peoples In question, 
and this correlation is as suitably expressed as any other in the 
number of separate instances which will be counted. 

If such an institution is found in all or most of the various 
regions of the world occupied by people of a certain Industrial 
grade, we may fairly sum up the Instances and neat the result 
as a measure of the correlation between that Institution and the 
level of economic culture in question. But if all, or the great 
majority of instances in which It nppeius, are drawn from one 
region, it is different. To show how dangerous a simple cnumein- 
tion might be in such a case we may pursue this particular instance 
taken a little further. When we compere the Australians with 
Othera of the same economic grade we find, lor example, that the 
Wild Semang are monogamous. Now the Wild Semang are only 
entered In our table as one group. But they are very numerous 
and scattered, and they count as one only, because they are not 
sufficiently known for any one to make divisions among them. 
In order to compare the prevalence of monogamy and polygamy 
among the Lower Hunters, we cannot crudely set down the Aus- 
tralians m thirty cases on the one side and the Semang as one 
on the other. In such a case we must .consider our figures from 
more than one point of view. We must cross-classify, and group 
them not only by the economic but by the geographical order. If 
all, or the majority of cases of any given institution come from one 
part of the world, we must note this feet and take it into account 
before drawing any inferences as to the correlation of that institu- 
tion with any particular grade of culture as such. This necessity 
has been kept in mind, and while our goographical grouping has 
necessarily been rough in this experimental inquiry, we have 
throughout kept the different continents separate in our tables, 
and within these certain regions of culture contact are sufficiently 
apparent. Racial unity is a more problematical matter, which no 
doubt would explain many identities and differences if we could 
know all the facts, but to rely on this explanation would constantly 
have taken us into controversial questions, and we have been com- 
polled for the time being to leave it aside. Meanwhile our plan is, 
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whenever we find an accumulation of instances in a particular 
area to note the fact as a deduction from any generalisation that 
might he founded on those instances, and, if necessary, to seek 
some alternative method of presenting the results. For example, 
in the particular case referred to above, we present the totals as to 
polygamy and monogamy arrived at, first by taking the Austra. 
liana as so many separate instances, and then by treating them 
as a single cultural group equated with a corresponding cultural 
type in Asia and Africa. This method— the details of which must 
vary in accordance with the nature of the concrete case — yields 
upper and lower limits of error, which often express the nearest 
approximation that we cun make to the truth. 

We have then two difficulties to keep in mind. The first is tlie 
imperfect precision of our units ; the second is the deduction from 
the value of separate units to be made on account of the influence 
of culture contacts. Fortunately these two difficulties tend to Cancel 
one another, for the influence of culture-mntact diminishes the 
value of the large area relatively to the smaller. Hut we cannot 
disregard them, and to guard against them we must refrain from 
bnsing any Inference on small preponderances, while if we have 
large differences, we must first examine the constitution of our 
majority and minority. When these in combination have been 
observed we shall in fact find that various positive results emerge. 

Our general method then will be os follows. We take as a unit 
each group which we find v> treated in our nuthoritie*. Where 
the treatment Is not clear or where different authorities dealing with 
the same area make different divisions, we are forced to deni with 
each ense on its merits, deciding by the concrete evidence whether 
to enter one instance or more in our tables. What is "one in- 
stance" for one purpose is, of course, one instance (or all, 1 and 
minor variation* are met by the entry of " some " or " occasional " 
if one particular point is true only of certain members of a group.* 

«• la a very few (nftnr<cce difflcultlea in identifying the reference* 
of different authorities have led ua to enter different group name* in 
different tables. 

*. tn comparison such instances are reckoned as The mnr value 
i* given to cases which arc entered with a query ag probable though not 
quite certain. II might seem safer to mail such instances altogether, but 
it must be remembered that in onr investigation we are generally com- 
paring this frequency of inatitution A with that of institution B. If we 
were considering A alone we might well confine ourselves lo the certain 
cases, but when we are comparing it with B to ignore several probable 
instances of A may be to exaggerate the preponderance of B. The least 
error therefore U to reckon tire probable case on a reduced value This has 
the further Justification that the incomplete or imperfect statement will 
very often reflect a partial development or a decadent condition of the insti- 
tution. so that the half value may be claimed a* nearest to an seen rate 
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Bui wc do not break up a group which our authority reckons as 
one unless his own evidence compels us to do so by showing that 
it presents clear variations of type in the relation in which it is 
being examined. 

There remains a technical difficulty which is much greater than 
would be supposed by anyone who has not actually tried to grapple 
with it — thai of identifying and defining the reference of a re- 
porter's statement. There is first the difficulty of knowing whether 
a statement is general or particular. When n writer tells us some- 
thing of " the Australian native,” are we to attach nny importance 
to it, and if so, how arc we to table the result? In this particular 
case the importance is probably very small. The writer most 
likely knows one or perhaps two tribes fairly well, and he 
generalises from them. If wc con identify his tribes, we refer his 
statement to them and neglect the generalisation. When we hnve 
an observer like Grey, who travelled in South, West and North- 
west Australia, and makes nil his statements in general terms, but 
seem* to know quite clearly what he is talking about, we cannot 
ignore his statement, nor can we pin it down to a single tribe. 
In thir. com wc have compared .several authorities, and wc formed 
for ourselves rough groups of West Australians, those about Perth, 
those inland on the Swan River, and those of King George's 
Sound, for ench of which we have independent testimony. When 
wr have an account which seems sound but lacking in definiteness 
of reference, we adopt the device of tabling ns true of " some 
Victorian tribee," "*>mc New South Wales tribes,'' etc. Some- 
times we hnve general statetnentn about a group which seem worthy 
of record, but are not borne out by Individual cases within the 
group for which we have independent information. At first sight 
this may serin simply to discredit the more general statement, but 
it is also possible, and in some Instances it appears to be the fact, 
that tho detailed description lays stress on the exceptions to n 
rule, and if it is so, the existence of the rule ought not to escape 
recognition. In such instances we have preserved the general 
statement again by attributing it to " some ” of the group in 
question. 

One of the most serious difficulties in this connection arises 
from the want of fixity in nomenclature. Some writers refer to 
savage peoples geographically, others by a name given them by 
the whites, others by their own name for themselves. A single 
tribo may figure under half a dozen names which we identify with 
some difficulty, and sometimes after identifying them discover that 

representation of the facts. It mow he borne In mind throughout that 
a ? in these tables does not mean uncertainty, but either probable evidence 
for the existence ol the Institution re positive evidence of it* partial 
existence. 
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there is a local difference. Thus while some writers seem to treat 
the Loucheux and the Ivutchin as the same people under two 
names, we find a couple of articles in a single report which deal 
with them separately, end conclude that the Loucheux arc a branch 
of the Kutchin, whose precise limits in the end we have not satis- 
factorily made out. In Australia the Narrinyeri spread from the 
mouth of the Murray over Encounter Bav. Yet in the same 
volume we have two writers treating of the Narrinyeri and of the 
Encounter Bay tribes as though they were distinct . 1 A margin of 
error In our identifications undoubtedly remains, nnd we should 
welcome detailed corrections on such points. 

There must also he some overlapping. For example, the 
Knmilorol occur in a group of New South Wales tribes which we 
enter. But they also occur independently because we have some 
information about them which does not wholly consort with the 
statement which wc have ns to the group. This fact, however, 
does not prove that the latter statements nrc untrue. They pro- 
bably hold of some member* of the group, and therefore are 
correctly recorded of "some" New South Wale* tribes. In 
general the critic must benr in mind that it is more important for 
our purpose to note that some tribe of a given culture possesses 
a certain custom than to determine whether it is the Kamilaroi or 
another, and the statements when put togethor may give an 
approximately accurate account of a level of culture a* a whole, 
although wrong in some of the detail* of reference. The greatest 
care has been taken under that head, but only criticism and revision 
enn carry the matter further. 

Such being our data our method of treatntont must be such as 
to allow for the element* of uncertainty and irregularity which they 
present. As already mentioned wc shall, to begin with, draw no 
inference from small variations. But if os we ascend the economic 
scale we find a continuous and marked incrensr in the numerical 
preponderance of a certain institution, if, for example*, we find such 
an institution only in one cose out of four at the lowest levels and 
in four cases out of five at the highest, we shall infer a true correla- 
tion between it and the level of economic culture. We should Mill 
bear in mind the constituent elements of which our groups nrc 
composed, and if all or the great majority of the cases on one 
side should be drawn from n single group, we should call alien- 
tion to the fact and discount the result accordingly. In several 
cases we shall in fact sec that when due weight has been given to 
all grounds of doubt, the broad fact of correlation may be fairly 

1 . In this case detailed comparison shows that the ” Encounter Bay " 
tribes of the one writer correspond to four local groups ol the other writer's 
" Narrinyeri." 
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taken as established. On the other hand, there are cases in which 
the proportions remain remarkably constant at all grades, and we 
may a» fairly maintain that the frequency of a given institution is 
constant at all levels of industrial culture within our limits. Lastly, 
there are cases in which the variations are irregular, and no in- 
ference can be drawn. 

IL — STAGES OF ECONOMIC CULTURE. 

We pass now to the classification of peoples by their economic 
or Industrial culture upon which the rest of our enquiry is founded. 
Our starting-point here is the work of Dr. Nieboer, to whom we 
must express our acknowledgments. But our object differs from his 
in that we nre necking to distinguish grade in economic culture, 
and for that reason we have had to depart in some essentials from 
his method. 

Dr. Nieboer founds his classification primarily on the method of 
obtaining food, and in this we follow him for three reasons: 
(t) For peoples of simple culture the method of obtaining food is 
closely correlated with the whole method of life. For example, 
hunting and pastoral jieopler. seldom have fixed dwellings for any 
length of time, whereas if agriculture lius readied a high develop- 
ment, nomadic habits must bo restricted and finally abandoned, 
(a) Between the man who trusts to the gift* of nature, and the man 
who sets nature to work for hint to supply hi* food, there is n far. 
reaching change in point of that which interests us most, the degree 
of intellectual advance and the consequent extent of control over 
natural forces. (3) Practically the method of obtaining food Is 
capable of easy observation and is generally reported with fair 
definiteness by travellers, though some of the finer gradations are, 
os wo shall see, less easy to distinguish. 

As we advance along the coonomic scale the methods of 
obtaining food become less useful as a differentiating mark in 
proportion ns other industries grow in Importance. Wo carry our 
classification to the point at which men obtain food by a combina- 
tion of the pastoral and agricultural arts, keeping cattle, ploughing 
tho land, using irrigation, and practising a rude rotation of crop*. 
Now all people, even the most civilised, gain their food ultimately 
by these means, and further differentiation along the*e lines would 
consist only In the development of more scientific breeding and 
more intensive agriculture, and so it must be, at any rate until 
synthetic chemistry makes some very new departure. Wo do not 
therefore suggest that the food supply could be fruitfully used for 
purposes of differentiation beyond the level to which we have 
carried it, the threshold of what is ordinarily called civilisation. 

But even on the lower levels, though the food supply is our 
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starting-point, it is not the sole basis of our classification. The 
implements U9ed in obtaining food, whether in hunting, fishing, or 
farming, may also be brought into the account. The nature of 
dwellings, the presence of other arts — sewing, plaiting, spinning, 
weaving, and pottery— the use of metal, the employment of canoes, 
boats, or ships, must also be considered if we are to estimate the 
position of a people in regard to its general powers of dealing with 
nature. The question then arises what relative weight we are to 
attach to each of these considerations. The method which we have 
followed is to take the food supply first and to guide peoples 
within the great classes so formed in accordance with their 
proficiency in other respects, setting down certain characteristics as 
the mark of a class and assigning to that class any individual which 
appeared to possess more than half of these characteristics. 

That being understood, wc take the people who live by gathering 
wild fruits and roots and hunting wild animals (including reptiles 
and vermin) as our lowest class. To this it may be objected that 
some of them, particularly those who are rather fishers than hunters, 
live upon the whole upon a higher level than many of the lower 
agriculturists. This is perfectly true, and it would be desirable to 
form a higher section of flshere and hunters who should be treated 
by themselves. This division, however, wo hnve failed for lack of 
sufficiently comprehensive information to carry out completely, and 
the division which we have actually made within the class rests on 
different lines, os will presently be explained. But we must first 
remark that though it will be true that some hunting peoples are 
more advanced than tome agriculturists, it is safe to deny this of 
hunting peoples generally. As a whole they are at a lower stage, 
and propositions true of them generally may be safely affirmed as 
holding of peoples at the lowest stage of culture. 

We hare, however, drawn two distinctions among them. In the 
first place, we class os Lower Hunters peoples who (1) lire very 
largely by gathering fruits and outs, digging roots, collecting 
shellfish, and devouring reptiles, insects and vermin ; (a) have no 
permanent dwelling, but erect windbreaks, live in caves, or put up 
very slight and temporary huts of boughs or palm leaves; (3) have 
no spinning and weaving except in the form of plaiting, no pottery, 
no metal, and very poor canoes ; (4) no domestic animals except the 
dog and possibly a few pets. People who have a good half of these 
characteristics are entered in this class, which includes, in Asia, some 
of the Malayan jungle tribes such as the wild Kubu ; Semang and 
Sakai, the Veddas* and the Andamanese; in Alrica, the Bushmen, 
Akka, Batua and other forest peoples; In South America, the 

1 . Most of the Veddas now known however practise o rude agriculture 
and are classed accordingly. 
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Bococudos and Fuegians; and in North America die aborigines of 
Lower California. With some hesitation we have included the 
whole of the Australians in this class, and have added three Central 
Californian tribes 1 and the Shoshones, though some of the latter 
were undoubtedly above it- The border line here is very difficult to 
draw, as there are, for example, other North American tribes such 
as the Takekchne. who might well lie candidates for the place, 
and we must not emphasise any results dependent on the distinction 
between these and the Higher Hunters without applying our cross 
classification and looking at the details. The chief value of the 
distinction is to enable us to see whether nn institution attributed to 
the Hunters generally is pretty fairly distributed over its different 
grades or otherwise. In one or two instances we shall in fact find 
that a custom which is overwhelmingly preponderant among 
hunters taken ns a whole is leas so nmong the lower than the higher, 
and that caution and discussion me therefore necesAiry before we 
can say whether this custom is to be regarded as fairly characteristic 
of the lowest economic culture of mankind. 

The Higher Hunters are formed by the possession of those arts 
in which the Lower fall. They live more by (lie cluise than by the 
collection of food, have houses of a substantial character, or well 
built even if temporary tents of hide and skin. In some instances 
they spin, weave, and make pottery, arc good canoe builders, and 
have the horse or other domestic animals. The highest branch of 
them, aucli us the Inhabitant* of British Columbia, were fishers, 
built large limber houses to accommodate joint families, with 
curiously carved posts, and had considerable wealth In blankets and 
in horses. These should, as we have said, form a class opart, but 
though wo could find a number of Individuals who would un- 
doubtcdly be referable to this class, vre could not satisfy ourselves 
upon a general basis of demarcation, and have for the present made 
no division. We shall, however, point out cases in which the 
appearance of a custom among hunting peoples is mninly referable 
to individuals standing at thjs level. This, for example, is the case 
with slavery, which, as Dr, Nieboer has already shown, scarcely 
exists among hunting peoples outside those inhabitants of the 

i. Tho Central Californians seem to us to hare been on the border 
line of the lowest culture. Their arts were unusually primitive (Kroebct) 
and they were omnivorous, living mainly on acorns, roots and seeds. 
(Bancroft, p. 375.) On the other hand, they had more or less permanent 
winter dwellings partly dug out In the ground, and built up with poles 
and branches covered with earth. Powers diatingniehca 4 tribes as lower 
than the others. One of these— the N'ish ina n he so stigmatises on account 
of their social institutions. These we leave with the rest of the number 
among the main mass of " hunters, ” but the other three we have taken 
as falling below the Hoc. 
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Pacific Coast of North America, who would all be referable to the 
higher class if it had been formed. For the present we content 
ourselves with the distinction between Lower and Higher Hunters, 
though aware that the latter should be broken up into Higher and 
Intermediate. 

The majority of the peoples whom we have classed as Higher 
Hunters are found in North America. Many of them are exceed- 
ingly primitive, and we have doubted whether they should not 
rather be ranked among the lower. Thus the Tskekehne lived in 
huts made of branches constructed and abandoned at a moment’s 
notice. Both they and the Nahane knew the horse only by name. 
They had no pottery or spinning.but they had learnt, probably from 
the coast tribes, a rude form of weaving, and they seem, like others 
of the Western DdnA, to have had canoes and sledges. 1 The 
Eskimo wo keep on the higher level on account of their good 
dwellings and canoes. The Kutchin had movable skin dwellings, 
knew no pottery, hut had the bow and arrow, and used the sledge 
and snow Bhoes (Smithsonian Report for 1866, p. 351). These and 
many other North American tribes ore on the border line, and this 
fact must In a measure discount some of the differences which we 
shall find between Lower and Higher Hunters. In South America 
we have only reckoned the Botocudos and the Fuegians on the 
lowest level, and we have several Higher Hunters. Rut ns to 
some of them our information is scanty and we have put them 
among the Higher only because we mean by this the normal 
hunting type and do not rank any people among the Lower without 
specific ground. Even so, the Znparos at least must be regarded as 
n borderline case. They are quite nomadic, have dwellings open 
on nil sides and apparently no furniture but a hammock (Simson, 
J.A.I., vii, p. 507). Some of the South American hunters have the 
horse, ns the Tehuelches and tho Puelches, and in some coses, as 
noted below, we have difficulty in marking them out from pastoral 
peoples as they have acquired cattle from the whites. We have a 
few Higher Hunters in Asia, and one, the Kauroluig of the Western 
Torres Straits, who live largely by fishing, in Oceania. The 
African limiting tribes which we have distinguished are all of the 
lower type, with the exception of the Wagcnia, a fishing people. 

There is, however, another group of Hunters and Gatherers 
which we have distinguished, not as standing higher than others, 
but as occupying a peculiar position. These arc the hill and jungle 
tribes, principally in Indio and the Malay region, who do not 
practise any agriculture, and cannot be called pastoral, though in 
many cases they may keep a cow or a few goats or pigs. But they 

r. Morice. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. 1669, esp. pp. 1:7, 
135. cf. the same author in T*\j»uactio«.t of the Can. Institute, sfyj. 
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live on the outskirts of villages, come into the markets, sell jungle 
products, possibly serve the villagers in various ways, and some- 
times are hunters rather in the sense in which thieves, gypsies and 
brigands 1 may be so called than in any other. The culture o( these 
peoples is strongly marked by the influence of their surroundings, 
and indeed in many cases it is difficult to make out how far they can 
fairly be regarded as independent tribes, nnd how far they are 
classes, trades, castes, within a larger people. Tlius the Niadis 
protect crops and rouse game for hunters (Kowney, p. 114). 'Hie 
Bhulyars’ usual work is thut of cutting wood and collecting silk 
cocoons, lac, dyes, and other jungle produce (W. Crooke, ii, p. 97) 
which presumably they bring into the market. The Beriyas are 
quasi-gypsiea who, besides hunting on their own account, are 
mountebanks, conjurers, snake charmers and thieves, nnd it is 
difficult to say whether they should be described as n caste or a 
tribe (see Crooke, Vol. i, p. 341-3, and Rislcy, Vol. i, p. 83). The 
Kardars are employed by Government and by timber merchants 
and on shooting expeditions. They are also highway robbers 
(Fryer, J. R. A. S., 1868, p. 479). The Kurumbus collect jungle 
produce and work in the fields (Buchanan ; Thurston, iv, p. 163). 
Some of the Iiuhis work for other people others collect nnd barter 
jungle products (Thurston, Vol. ii, p. 37 ^ 8 )- In many instances 
they are at least nominally subject to British rule or to the autocracy 
of a Hindoo rajah or Malay sultan, and they have been for many 
centuries in contact with a higher civilisation than their own. 
Probably, as far as Government and law are concerned, little weight 
should he attached to their customs as evidence for the condition of 
men at the lowest lovel of culture. Yet they often have a measure of 
self-government, and the manner ol their internal administration 
has its distinctive characteristics. Wa group the* people together* 
as Dependent Hunters, the nume importing not so much that they 
ore nominally or really subject to some civilised government ns 
that their mode of life is intermixed with and partly dependent on 
that of higher pooples. This group then does not represent o 
distinct cultural level, but is, so to say, a by-path in the line of 
advance. 

From the hunting peoples wc proceed to the first stage of 
Agriculture. Here to begin with, we must apply the maxim ok 
minimis. Some Australians luid found out that if they put the 
heads of the yams which they collected back into the earth they 
would grow again. This is technically a beginning of agriculture, 

1. People* described merely 11 brigand* have been omitted from our 
tables. 

a. We have enumerated about a dozen nnd might haw extended the 
lint, but considered that their cultural position was too ambiguoas to be 
of *ny real service from onr point of view. 
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bul it would 9ccm absurd to class these people as anything but 
hunters and collectors. 1 We must have evidence that some sort of 
clearing, digging and planting is the regular practice of some 
portion of the people for a part of the year before we class the tribe 
as agricultural. That being understood we constitute our first 
agricultural group, which we call that of incipient agriculture, or, 
after Nieboer, A 1 , of those peoples " with whom agriculture holds a 
subordinate place, most of the subsistence being derived from other 
sources,” and, following him, we contrast them with the second 
stage which we call agriculture without an epithet, or, to place it 
among the rest, A a , in which the products of the soil r.re n main 
source of subsistence, though not of course to the exclusion of 
hunting and fishing. But beyond this, we depart in some degree 
from his method. To begin with he takes as wo marks of the 
first stage the employment of women only in agriculture and 
the absence of fixed habitations. Both of them must be used with 
care. When we are told that both men and women work in the 
fields it is pretty strong evidence chut agriculture is the main source 
of subsistence, for there is nobody regularly concerned with any 
other. Bul the converse does not always hold. Though women 
may do all the field work, wc may bo explicitly informed that rhe 
men are idle or that they do nothing but light, or, finally, that they 
hunt for sport rather than for necessity. So again, when habita- 
tions are not fixed, it is pretty strong evidence (hat agriculture is 
rudimentary and thnt the people are following their main source 
of subsistence from plnce to place. Where they are fixed, as 
Nieboer himself remarks, it may be due to natuml abundance In 
some spot rather than to continuity of cultivation. It must be 
added that there is an Intermediate fn.se in which a clearing is tilled 
for one year or possibly two or three and the camp moves on when 
the first fertility is exhausted. In some nt lenst of these cases, 
though the cultivation is purely ” extensive,” it seems clear that 
it is the principal source of subsistence, and though the tribe is 
semi-nomadic it inusl be put above the level of incipient agriculture. 

But wc have also departed from our model in another way. An 
agricultural tnbe may also derive part of its subsistence from trade, 
and it may be more or less advanced in other arts of life (linn those 
concerned with food. Dr. Nieboer duly notes this point, but deals 

1. Similarly of the Goyanaz Mavtius (p. 19)) says that their agriculture 
is " aOsserst gering ” while Bach wage (flnuflien, vol. I. p. aaj) states that 
they live on wild fruits, hunting and fishing. The Goyaticni. says 
Martins, p. 303, either hare no agriculture or at most the cultivation of 
some roots, and Escliwege (B'asiiun. vol. i, p. aao) say* "nor acnige 
Frikkte pf.anzen a;e, fibrigens Wbaltcn ale aieh von dei Jagd." We have 
domed these together with the Topanaz, whose bionomics are identified 
with those of the Coyatacar, as higher hunters. 
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with it by distinguishing a people -is a+c, i.e. agricultural and 
cattle-keepers, or a + 1, i\e. agricultural and traders. We have sought 
to bring these points together in order to establish our successive 
stages in cultural advance and we have accordingly considered, 
besides the methods employed in agriculture Itself nnd the degree 
of its importance in the life of the people, the extent of their advance 
in the other arts, Thus we inquire whether spinning nnd weaving 
arc developed, whether substantial houses are erected, whether 
sheep, cattle or other domestic animals are kept, whether trade with 
other peoples is developed, and so forth. Taking these into 
account we have to make a third stage in which the people have 
developed trades and industries, including perhaps advanced 
methods of farming itself, which seem to raise them dearly above 
the level described simply as that of agriculture. Dr. Nieboer has 
such a class which he calls A*, his A 1 corresponding to our 
agriculture pure, and his A 1 with our agriculture incipient. But 
his A* is formed simply by proficiency In agriculture Itself, vlx., 
by tOmunuring; (a) the rotation of crops) (3) the use of domestic 
animals in agriculture ; (4) the export of ngricuhurnl produce. We 
should put in our third class, A', pcoplo who show any marked 
advance in industry or commerce, even though their agriculture 
itself remained at a lower level. And on the same principle wr should 
regard such an advance as a reason for raising a people from A‘ to 
A*, although their actual tillage might be very rudimentary. The 
arts that we use are thoae already mentioned, and the general 
description of our three classes runs os follows r 

(i) Incipient Agriculture or A'. Subsistence still depends 
largely on hunting or gathering. Women do the field work. The 
digging stick is the chief implement used. Culture is nomadic. No 
unirnals except poultry, and perhaps a few pigs. No metal. Textile 
Industries and potter)* rudimentary, nnd houses very variable. No 
specialised trade, but some barter of naturnl products. 

(a) Agriculture-pure or A *. Main subsistence agriculture. 
Pottery, spinning and weaving but not as specialised industries. 
Substantial houses of timber. No Inrge cattle or flocks, but pigs 
and small animals. Animals not used in agriculture. No trade 
except as above. 

( 3 ) Higheit Agriculture or AK Flocks nnd herds and drought 
cattle. The plough. Irrigation, manuring and some rotation of 
crops. Specialised industries. Metal ; woodwork j textile. Regu- 
lar trade. 

As before, the possession of a good half of these qualifica- 
tions will fix the class. Thus a people may practise a meagre 
agriculture, living largely on fish or game, hut the fish perhaps 
they export in return for corn, and they have good pottery, 
spinning and weaving. We should place them in our second 
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class. If, on the other hand, they had only one or two of these 
arts and little trade except in the barter, say, of some dye or some 
stone peculiar to their district, we should leave them in the lowest 
stage. As a rule we have not degraded any people living entirely 
by agriculture for kick of other arts, though perhaps on very close 
investigation such a step might be warranted. On the other hand, 
we have generally placed a tribe in the higher class where cattle 
are kept, in addition to substantial agriculture, and especially 
where the plough is used. The use of metal would also certainly 
justify inclusion in the highest class if it wen- independently 
developed. But here we touch on the whole question of the weight 
to be given to imported culture. Iron is used in almost every 
cultural division of Africa, but there are a good many tribes which 
we should class only as A*. In these we luive found no evidence 
that iron is smelted, or that any technical proficiency is shown in 
its use. And in the absence of any other development of industry 
we cannot regard the importation of this particular handicraft from 
other people as n mnrk of specific value. In instances like this 
we require at least two marks of the higher stage to justify 
promotion. 

Naturally, in Applying these considerations we come upon a 
Inrge number of doubtful cases, and It must be admitted that the 
distinction between the first and second stages of agriculture on 
the one side, nnd the second and third stngea on the other, is by 
no means so sharp as that between hunting and agriculture as 
such. A few illustrations will serve to show the general principles 
which have guided our classification in doubtful instances. 

We will begin with some people of whose Inclusion among 
agriculturists thorn may be some doubt. The Sioux nnd Dakota 
peoples are In the main gatherers of wild rice. We do not reckon 
tills an agricultural employment, although there is undoubtedly 
some watching and tendance of the wild rice fields. On this 
ground the Assiniboins, who have no further agriculture, are 
classed among hunters. On the other hand, the Dakotas, who are 
said by Schoolcraft to cultivate from one-quarter up to two acres 
per family, are placed in agriculture , 1 while the Winnebagos, who 
are said by the same authority to live largely by agriculture and 
to have made considerable advances in civilisation, might be 
brought up to agriculture.’ It is probable, however, that these 
advances are modern. In the seventeenth century the Jesuit 
relations deny agriculture to the Dakotas, and we may suppose 
the advances of the Winnebagos are recent.* They are therefore 
left in the tables at A*. 

r. Similarly the Omaha sub group are tabled a* hunters, os «* gather 
how a reference iu Hodge’s Handbook that their adopUou of agriculture is 
subsequent to 1865. 
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Among the Algonquins, the Ojibways form a doubtful ease. 
Sometimes their cultivation is spoken of as exceptional and slight. 
(Warren, p. .|0.) Others deny them agriculture to any extent in 
the time before the missionaries. But in Hodge’s handbook we 
find that some of them, at any rate, are mentioned as cultivating 
maize as early as the seventeenth century; and on the balance 
they come into our lowest agricultural group. 

In South America a difficult case is that of the Gunycuru, who 
are pure hunters themselves, but hold the Guanas as tributaries 
and tillers of the soil. If the Guanas formed a definite servile 
caste, we should certainly have to regard the two peoples together 
as a single agricultural nation; but that does not 6eem to be the 
case. We gather that the regular employment of the Guaycuru is 
hunting, nnd they take certain agricultural tribute, of no very great 
importance from a less warlike people. 1 

Of the Paravilhana, whose institutions are Interesting, we have 
unfortunately very vague Information as to their bionomics, but 
we hnve placed them in the lowest agricultural class because they 
figure in the list given by Mnrtius of peoples who all, he says, 
practise some kind of agriculture, while, from his special account 
of them, they appear to be nomadic (p- 630), and therefore stand pie. 
sumably on a low level. 

The Coropos, whose only agriculture consist* in potato-planting, 
might almost be excluded, but that they keep poultry nnd some 
pigs (Von Mnrdus, p. 337)- They also mnkc pottery, (hough they 
have no spinning, and must be regarded ns standing on the lowest 
level of the agricultural stage. 

Among Asiatic tribes nearly tile same may be said of the 
Soligas who, according to Rowney (p. 113-114), had no domestic 
animals, and lived largely on roots nnd yams, but among whom 
agriculture was not wholly unknown, being done chiefly by 
women. They also hewed timber for sale, and are, in fact, in 
much the same category as our dependent hunters though a little 
in advance. The Bygas, again, have no tillage except the dhya 
clearing on the hillside, and they nlso exchange wild products 
with peripatetic traders. (Forsyth " Highlands of Central India,” 
PP- 360, 365.) In the Malay region the Kubu.s, the Sakai, the 
Semang, and the Jakun arc all in their natural state, hunters, and 
some of them among the lowest grade. But in all cases a sprinkling 
of these peoples have come under the influence of Malays or other 
more advanced peoples, and have taken to a nide agriculture. 

1. 8M Martial, i, ff and cl. S«n« j. *«. Revltta Trlmcual. 
Tom. 6 , p. 548, ew. Mara, Tom. ii, pp. $6, in seems to distinguish tie 
Mhayas liom the Guayenra and make them more definitely a people living 
in part by slave tillage. 
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At the same time, their institutions seem to liave been considerably 
modified, and much care has to be taken with these peoples in 
determining the reference of any particular statement. 

Between peoples at this stage of incipient agriculture, and some 
of those at its upper level, there is undoubtedly a very marked 
difference. Indeed some of the tribes which we have included in 
this Class might with almost equal propriety have been placed in 
Agriculture 1 . Perhaps the most doubtful are the Iroquois, the 
Delaware and the Abnaqui, about whom we have hesitated long. 
Among these agriculture undoubtedly played an important part, 
and they accumulated considerable stores of food. But we were 
in the end determined by L ask id's account (Gcschichte der Mission, 
pp. 85-87), which shows that n considerable part of the vegetable 
food of the Iroquois and Delaware consisted of wild plants, while 
in the winter they were often driven to live on roots and bark. 
Hunting he declared to be their principal and most necessary 
employment. 

The Ipurlnn, again, are a legitimate subject of doubt. As to 
their food supply, Ehrenreich (p. fio) merely tells us that they 
live principally by hunting and agriculture, while they have some 
hailing. Our general rule when hunting and agriculture air thus 
mentioned is to place n people in the lower division unless we have 
reason for the contrary. In the case of the Ipurina, their house- 
building is of u high type ; but, on the other hand, the only animals 
they are said to possess arc dogs and poultry, while their industry 
is said to have been unimportant. There is « little spinning and 
weaving, and the women make pottery. 

The peoples of British Guiann, again, were fmaJly placed in 
A 1 on account of the importance which im Thurn attaches to 
hunting and fishing among them, pp. 227-8. but in view of the 
substantial houses erected by some of them and of the general 
development of trade, p. 269, etc., we cannot regard them as far 
from the second class. 

In North America wc place the Illinois in the second dam on 
the basis of the account of the Jesuit relations, Vol. 51, which 
states that even at that period they took two crops yearly from the 
soil (Jesuit Relations, Vol. 5 b P- 5 «). although it was prin- 
cipally tilled by women, and hunting remained one of their 
occupations, p. 47. . . . . , 

Among the Indian frontier tribes our information is often very 
deficient. We have dossed the Kukis under A* as nomadic cul- 
tivators on the jhum system. (Shakespeare, J.A.I. 31, p. « 7 { >- 
We must, however, admit that some peoples who cultivate on 
this system appear, In the light of other accounts, to deserve n 
place under A*. Thus the Dliimals (Hodgson, p. 154) are 
nomadic cultivators, but they keep goats, pigs, and poultry 
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(Hodgson, p. 157), and in some cases at present use the plough 
(Risley, p. aa8). We do not think they con be put below A*. The 
Chakmas again, who live by the jhum cultivation (Risley, Vol. I., 
p. 5t4)» would seem to depend upon agriculture and not on natural 
products, and if SO, notwithstanding the rudeness of their system 
of cultivation, must come into our second class. The Juangs 
(Dalton, pp. 153, 154), on the other hand, who have no pottery, 
spinning or weaving, and who, while cultivating rudely by clear, 
ings, are still largely dependent on collecting roots, etc., form a 
fairly typical instance of the lowest agriculture. 

The built of the Melanesian and Polynesian peoples have been 
referred to the second stage in consideration of the nature of their 
food supply, whereas obviously there is considerable distance be- 
tween the Samoans, for example, and some of the Melanesians. 
But we have not found definite grounds for raising any of the 
peoples in this division, except the Noeforesen, to the third class, 
nor for depressing any of them to the first, with the exception 
of the Baining and the people of the Western Torres Straits— 
the Eastern islanders of this region clearly belong to the second 
division. 

These Instances may serve to show the difficulties of precise 
demarcation ns between the first and second stages. As to the 
third stage of agriculture, we hove generally taken the combina- 
tion of cattle-keeping with field work ns a sufficient ground of 
inclusion. A doubtful case is that of the Miris of the Hills (Dalton, 
P- 33*4)i who nre very backward in the arts, but have oxen ns well 
as pigs and poultry in addition to agiiculture. The Padnm Abors, 
again, whose agricultural Implements nre swords and pointed 
sticks (Dnlton, p. afi) would not on this account be placed high, 
but they also forge swords, make musical instruments, and build 
cane bridges over a river (p. a6), points which seem to place 
them definitely above most of those peoples whom we havo had 
in our second division. 

In the Malay region several peoples, for instance the Kayans, 
are placed in this division on account of their metallurgy and other 
arts; while in Africa we have a very large group under this head, 
partly owing to the combination of cattlc.ltccping with agricul- 
ture, and partly to the working of metal. 

The pastoral stage wo regard as an alternative development 
from the bunting stage, not necessarily anterior or posterior to 
agriculture. Wc have only succeeded in making two divisions of 
pastorahsts, one in which there is little or no agriculture and but 
a slight development of other arts; the other where agriculture is 
developed or is practised by a serf or tributary people, metal is in 
use, and war, trade, or handicrafts are well developed. The former 
stage we take as roughly parallel to that of Incipient Agriculture; 
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the latter, which we write as Pastoral*, is about on a level with 
Agriculture 3 . In deciding whether a people shall rank with the 
Lower Pastoral, one of our chief difficulties has turned upon the 
question of the influence of civilised men. Many North American, 
and some South American, hunting tribes haw acquired the horse 
from the white man. This alone would not remove them from the 
hunting stage,* but in South America we find sheep and cattle 
similarly acquired. Thus the Abipones, though spoken of as 
pure hunters, we nlso learn incidentally spun and wore garments 
from their flocks (Dobrizhofer, p. 130). These herds, however, 
appear to have been tnken from the Spaniards, nnd we take It that 
if the Abipones were in the pastoral state nt the time, they were 
only just entering thereupon, and their manners and customs may 
be regarded ns those of u hunting people. The Aucas seem to be 
in much the snme condition (D'Orbigny II., p. 259), nnd the same 
may be said of the Puelches. In the end we have clawed all these 
as hunters. 

The Tobas, on the other hand, arc said by D'Orbigny (L'homme 
Americain, p. 99) to have been "pastcura depuis la conqtiete," and 
occasionally agricultural. Thouar (Exploration, p. 66) also 
attributes to them numerous flocks of sheep, cattle And horsni. 
With them the pastoral state seems, therefore, to have established 
Itself. 

Tt>« Nnvnhos, again, in North America, became first piwornl 
nnd then recently agricultural under white influence. We thlnV 
it should bo cleur that flocks nnd herds must he not merely stolen 
or kept temporarily by people, but that the rearing of them should 
he a definite part of their occupation If they are to be classed ns 
pastorul, and for this reason the Tobas and the Navnhns are the 
only American peoples whom wc have placed in this group. 

With regard to the higher pastoral pooplcs, our main doubt « 
whether some who have been regarded as cattle-kecping ngricul- 
turists nnd therefore placed in A*, might not with equal pro- 
priety have been regarded ns pnstornlists who have taken to agrl- 
culture ns n secondary employment. It must frankly be admitted 
that our information has not always been sufficient to decide this 
point, but our aim has been to class under Pastoral* thase whose 
mode of life, particularly the life of the richer or ruling classes, 
is determined by the movements of flocks and herds rather than 
by the sedentary requirements of agriculture. 

A word may be added here upon the general problem of the 
treatment of borrowed culture. It may be said that an art borrowed 
from without is something purely external, which will not affect the 
customs of the tribe. We ought, therefore, in spite of the existence 

X. On the other hand the domestication of tlic reindeer Is taken as a 
mark of the pastoral singe, t.g., f"t the Oatv*Us. 
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Of this an, to regard ihe customs as having been formed in a stage 
in which it did not exist, and to belong to that stage accordingly. 
Now it is quite true that a borrowed art is not of the same value as 
evidence o( the mentality of a people as the same an if known to 
have originated at home, but if we are to pursue this argument too 
far, in how many cases shall we really be able to say that an art is 
ultimately of domestic origin? Culture contact, direct or indirect, 
is :n fact the normal not the exceptional process throughout human 
history. And, on the othei side, how long docs it remain true that 
the importation of a new art is without effect upon the social 
customs of a people? We have clear evidence here and there of 
acquisitions which have revolutionised the life of a people— for 
example, the Comanche are a branch of the Shoshones, who, when 
they acquired the horse from the white man, migrated to Texas and 
became a vigorous and nourishing people of a distinctly higher 
grade. A more striking instance is that of the Ulackfeet. We have 
to class them as a hunting people for they practise neither pasture 
nor agriculture; but they obtained from the European not only the 
horse hut the gun, and, according to Mr. Grinncll (p. 178), thia 
materially affected their mode of life, nnd, in particular, enabled 
them to build up u great conquering federation, almost unique 
among hunters. We have mentioned the Kubua, Semnng, and iho 
Sakai, nnd other peoples who have become agriculturists under 
foreign Influence. Apparently some, at least, of their Institutions, 
their methods of government, nnd their mnrrluge customs have been 
materially affected by the same causes. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we must take people as we find them, whatever the causes mny be 
which have brought them to their present level. We have, however, 
in cases of transition tried to satisfy ourselves that the new stage is 
at least a generation old, and if we are dnar on thia point we classify 
the people at their present level, while if the change appears to be 
more recent we treat them ns being at their old level. We also, ns 
already illustrated by our remarks on the Puelchcs, etc., disregard 
mere rudiments of a higher culture when they arc thus manifestly 
imported, whereas if their origin had been domestic, we should have 
felt compelled to take them into account. 

We take some hunters to have advanced on their own lines 
a.< far as the lowest agriculturist* and pastoral people We 
take certain advances in pasture or agriculture as equivalent 
though also divergent, and we suppose peoples who remained 
fundamentally pastoral to hnve advanced in the highest stage to 
that threshold of civilisation which is represented by our Agricul- 
ture*. It would seem that beyond this the line of material advance 
lies with that more sedentary life which has agriculture as its basis, 
a» that the pastoral development, except in subordination to agricul- 
ture, represents, like the highest hunting culture, a blind alley. 
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Our conception of the relation between the different economic 
grades of culture may be roughly symbolised by a diagram : — 




This classification docs not depend on any theory of the order 
in time in which (he several economic stages have arisen. It merely 
arranges the stages actually found — on older corresponding to the 
degree of control over nature and mastory of material conditions 
manifested in each. 

Our table of peoples, separately printed (see Introductory Note), 
contains the list of those referred to each grade with abbreviated 
references to the principal authorities consulted on each. For the 
full references to the authorities see the accompanying bibliography. 

L T. HOBHOUSR. 

G. C Wiireler. 

M. Ginrsero. 
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DARWINISM AND SOCIOLOGY.' 

Summary.— This paper flecks lo supply evidence in the direction of 
showing (a) that it is illegitimate to deduce the nature and degree of the 
innate mental capacities of a people cr person Iiota the stage of culture 
which either occupies; (b) that all poiple* and (oonudly-barn) individuals 
appear to be equally adapted by nature to the highest level of culture 
existing to-<!ay ; (e) that (a) and (t>) arc explicable by man’s essential and 
unique dependence on socio-historicully developed and preserved material 
and other inventions and discoveries, and by the fact that all species ate 
virtually atahle and uniform 40 far as innate capacitieu and short 
petiuln nre concerned; (if) that if (a) to (c) be granted, sociology is 
provided with a virtually constant unit and with « basic explanation 
of social statics ami dynamics; and («) that it it highly desirable that 
systematic investigations be Instituted into the Influence of the cultural 
environment in producing the various individual and collective cultural 
charactcriatics and achievements. 

DAK win and hla followers, believing that ihe two factors which 
accounted for the process of evolution in the nnimnl and vegetable 
kingdoms were the selection by the environment of spontaneous 
nnd acquired structural modifications, tacitly assumed that the 
lawn of human progress were those of nnimnl progression. Mis 
Duetnt of Man is crowded with illustrations to (his efface. Hetc 
are, for instance, some passages Culled almost at random t— 

We can i««, that in the mdeat slate of society, the Individual, who 
were Ihe most sagacious, who invented and need tho best weapon* or 
ttap», and who weir Ixst able to defend themselves, would rear the 

greatest number of offaprlng At the present day, rlvlllsrel 

nations arc everywhere supplanting barbarous nation*, excepting where 
climate opposes a deadly harrier; and they succeed mainly, though not 
exclusively, through their art*, which are the product of intellect. It 
I*, therefore, highly probable that with mankind the intellectual faculties 
lave been mainly and gradually perfected through natural .election ; and 
this conclusion I* sufficient for onr puiposc. (p. u 8 .) 

If some one man in a tribe, more sagacious than the ollitt*, 
invented n new snare or weapon, or other meona of attack or defence, the 
plainest self-intereet, without the assistance of much reasoning power, 
would prompt the other members to imitate 1dm; and all would thn* 
profit. The habitual practice of each new art must likewise in sonic 
slight degree strengthen the intellect. If the new invention were an 
important one, the tribe would increase in number, spread, and supplant 
«ter tribes. In a tribe thus rendered more numerous there would always 
be a rather gieatcr chance cl the birth of ether superior and inventive 
members If auch men left children to inherit their mental superiority, 
the chance ol the birth of still more ingenious members would be some- 
what better, and in n very small tribe decidedly better Even if they 
left no children, the tribe would still include their btoed relations; and 

r. A paper read before the Sociological Society, May 19, 1914. 
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it lias been ascertained by agriculturists that by preserving and breed- 
ing Irorn the family of an animal, which when slaughtered was found to 
be valuable, the desired character has been obtained. ;p. 1*9.) 

As the reasoning powers anti fortnight of the members became 
improved, each man would soon learn that if he aided hU fellow meu, 
he would commonly receive aid in return- From Ibis low motive he 
might acquire the habit of aiding his fellows; and the habit of perform- 
ing benevolent actions certainly strengthens the feeling of sympathy 
which gives the first impulse to benevolent actions. Uatuts, moreover, 
followed during many generations probably tend to be inherited. 
(PP tyr-jj.) 

Human progress is in this manner explained to be due lo struc- 
tural modifications passed on from generation to generation. 
Accordingly, Darwin encouraged ihe notion of improving the 
human race as we improve our cattle : — 

With savages, the weak in body or mind are soon eliminated ; and 
thoae that survive commonly exhibit a vigorous atilt* of health. Wc 
civilised men, ou the other hand, do our utmost to check the pieces, 
of elimination; we build uaylums for the imbecile, the maimed and the 
aick ; we institute poor-lawa ; and out medical men exert their utmost 
skill to saw the life of cveryonr to the last moment. There is rmaon 
to hellera that vaccination has preserved thousands, who from a weak 
constitution would formerly hove tnocumbed to small-pox. Thus the 
weak members of dvillaed aocietie. propagate their kind. No one who 
hat attended to the breeding of domestic animals will doubt that this 
must he highly injurious to lire race of man. It is surprising how noon 
a want of care, or care wrongly directed, leads to the degeuciotioo of a 
domestic race; hut, excepting In the case of man himself, hardly auyoae 
is so ignorant us to allow his worst snlmuis to breed (pp. 133-4.) 

On this theme Darwinian* have been Incessantly enlmging. 
Professor Ridgeway, for instance, contends that " what Is true of 
master races In relation lo inferior races, is equally true of 
individual! in each community. The middle and upper classes 
ore in the main sprung from ancestors with better physique, courage 
and morale " (Proceeding* of the B'ilish Association, 1908, p. 845). 
And from this he characteristically concludes : “ The legislator 
must not merely look to improved housing of the. poor and the 
development ol the physique of city populations. He must, as for 
as iiossible, conform to the principles of the stockbreeder, whoso 
object is lo rear the finest horses, cattle or slieep. . . . The legis- 
lator, on his parr, ought similarly to favour the increase of the best 
elements in the State, and on the other hand discourage the multipli- 
cation of the worst " {ibid., p. 846). So one of Darwin's sons : 
" If wc tell the breeders of cattle that their knowledge of the 
laws of heredity is so imperfect that it is useless for them either 
to attempt or to avoid breeding from their worst stacks or to try 
only to breed from their best stocks, why they would simply laugh 
at us; and the number of those who now see matters as regards 
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mankind in the same light is steadily increasing " (Major Leonard 
Darwin, in Problems in Eugenics, 1913, p. 5). Or take a typical 
passage from another writer : “ Man is an organism — an animal, 
and the laws of improvement of com and of race horses hold true 
for him also. Unless people accept this simple truth and let it 
influence marriage selection," continues this prophetic author, 
“ human progress will cease " (C. B. Davenport, Heredity in 
Relation to Eugenics, igra, p. i). The Darwinian point of view, 
we sec, was regarded as emhodying a natural law to doubt which 
was mid-summer madness. 

Taking this theory of progress at its face value, we should 
expect the innumerable cultural differences between peoples to be 
due to differences in native capacity, and the stages from the 
Australian aborigines to the English scholar to indicate tho real 
path of the progressive development of the human species. This 
conclusion was therefore unhesitatingly adopted by Darwin and his 
followers, and every difference in intelligence, sympathy, and 
strength of will was referred to disparity in nutive outfit. Let us 
hear Darwin 

A* man is a social animal, it is almost certain that he would inherit 
a tendency to be faithful to his cotuiodes, sod obedient to the leader of 
his Iribs; tot these qualities sie common to most serial animal*. He 
would consequently possess some capacity for self-command. He would 
from mi inherited tendency he witling to defend, In concert with others, 
his fellow men ; and would be ready «n aid them In sny way, which did 
not too greatly interfere with his own welfare or hla own strong desires 

(p. 109). 

Horn obvious cultural factors are ascribed to hereditary influences. 
Again r 

It is evident, in the first place, that with mankind the instinctive 
impulses have different degrees i strength; a savage will risk his own 
life to save thst of B member of the same community, hut will be wholly 
indifferent about a stranger : a young and timid mother urged by the 
maternal instinct will, without a moment's hesitation, run tho greatest 
danger for her own infant, but not for a mere fellow-creature. Never- 
theleas many a civilised man, or even boy, who never before risked his 
life for another, but full of courage and sympathy, has disregarded tbe 
instinct of aelJ-preseirntion, and plunged at once into a torrent to save 
a drowning man, though a Stranger. . . . 8ucb actions as the above 
appear to be the simple result of the greater strength ol the social or 
maternal instincts tlun that of any other instinct or modve (p. no). 

Such was Darwin's theory of human progress. How far is it 
borne out by the facts? In a recent article in the Sociological 
Review (Oct., 1913), on " The Mentality of the Australian 
Aborigines,” I endeavoured to show- that the Australian native 
cannot be said to be, so far as the evidence carries us, especially • 
that relating to education, in any assignable way lower than or 
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different from the European branch of humanity. If thisbe the case, 
then— since the uneducated Australian admittedly stands on about the 
lowest rung of the cultural ladder— the Darwinian interpretation 
of the relation of culture to culturnbility is proved to lack any kind 
of material support in fact. Startling as the conclusion may be that 
cultural influence alone, accounts tor culture, it is difficult to imagine 
how it can be avoided. Should further investigation uphold or 
strengthen it, Sociology will have calculable and verifiable factors 
of n universal nature— a scientific unit— for its basis. It is the 
object of this paper to supply a certain amount of evidence of this 
chn racier. 

(A) The Senses. Since the senses occupy an Intermediate 
position between the body and inind it would he, on the Darwinian 
assumption, reasonable to believe that they an* more or less highly 
developed according to the needs of a people. That considerable 
innate differences exist was taken for granted, travellers telling 
marvellous stories of the sensory feats performed by the lease 
civilised peoples. Dm win unambiguously says on this point: 
"The Inferiority of Europeans, in comparison with savages, in 
eye-sight and other senacs, in no doubt the accumulated and trans- 
mitted effect of lessened use during many geneiations ” (p. 33). 
Compare with this statement what three experienced psycholo- 
gists writo i— 

The remits of tho Cambridge XxpeditJon to the Tones Strait* have 
show 11 tliat iu acuteness of vision, hearing, smell, etc., these people ate 
not noticeably different from our own We conclude dial the remsrirable 
tales adduced to the contrary by radon* traveller* me to be explained, 
not by the sell ten e« ot sensation, but by the scutrncss of interpictotion 
of primitive peoples. Take the savage into the street* of a busy city, 
srul see what a number of sights and round* he will neglect beciux of 
their meaninglessness to him Tnkr the sailor whose powers of discern- 
ing 11 ship on the bon son appear to the landsman so extraordinary, and 
set him to detect micro-organisms in the field of a microscope. Is It then 
surprising that primitive man should hr able to draw inferences, which 
to the stranger appear inaivelioue, from the merest specks in the iar 
distance or from the faintest sounds, odours, oi tracks lu the jungle' 
Such behaviour serves only to attest the extraordinary powers of 
observation in primitive nun with respect to things which are of ose 
and hence of Interest to him. The ssrnc powers or* shown in the vast 
number of words he will coin to denote the same object, say a certain 
tree at different stages of its growth. We conclude, then, that no funda- 
mental difference iu powers of sensory acuity, nor, indeed, In sensory 
discrimination, exists between primitive and civilised pornmnnities. 
fChatlw S. Myers, " On the Pennanettce of Racial Mental Differences," 
In InliT-Raclal Problems, cd. by Q. Spfller, tori. p. 74.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Seligman, in The Veiias, 1911, p. 399, say: 
“ Comparison with the figures obtained in other countries shows 
that there is little difference between Veddas and other races" in 
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respect of visual acuity, though they perform feats in this connec- 
tion which astonish the European visitor. 

Professor R. S. Woodworth, who examined the many represen- 
tatives of primitive peoples brought to the St. Louis Exhibition, con* 
cludtd : " On the whole, the keenness of the senses seems to be 
about on a par in the various races of mankind ” (" Racial Differ- 
ences in Mental Traits," in Scitnce, Feb. 4, 1910). 

We may therefore take it for granted that even in respect of the 
senses the Darwinian theory of human progress appears inapplic- 
able to tlie races of man. 

<B) Ttmptrawnl. According to Darwin and his followers the 
observable temperamental differences in races are expressions of 
innate dispositions. Speaking of races, Darwin says 

Tilth mental cbaiactcnatica are . . . vtry distinct; chiefly us it 
would appear in their emotional, but partly in their intellectual, fnrullea. 
Everyone who hu had the opportunity of comparison, mu.t have been 
•track with the contrast between the taciturn, even morose. abotigine* 
of S America and the light-hearted, talkative negron, There la a uearly 
•imlUr contrast tetwreu the Malaya and the Papunim, who live under 
the annie phyaical coodiUotu. end are separated irom each other only 
by a narrow apace of lea. (pp. 167-68.) 

Here again experimental psychologists have been at work, though 
not so assiduously. Mr. R. R. Murett uyi on this point : 

An judged •Imply by his emotion*, man » very much alike every- 
where. Irom China to Hera. They are all there in germ, though different 
customs and grades of culture tend to bring apodal type* ol fading* to 
the (ore. Indeed a certain paradox la to be noted here. The negro, one 
would naturally n»y, la in general more emotional than the white man. 
Yel Mate ex iwil merit* coniluiterl by Min* Krtler of Chicago on negieaaea 
and white nnraen, hy means of the teat of the effect of emotion on 
reipiralion, brought out the lonncr an decidedly the more atolld of tho 
two. And, whatever be thought of the value of auch method* of proof, 
certain it is that the ebaerrexa of rode races incline to put down moat of 
them aa apathetic, when not tuned up to conceit-pitch by a dance or 
other social event. It may well be, then, that It la not the hereditary 
temperament of the negro, so much as the habit which be shares with 
other people* at the name level of culture, of living and acting in a 
crowd, that awounts for hla apparent excitability. Hut alter all, 
11 mafficking ” i» not unknown in civilised countries. Thus the quest 
for a taco-mark of a mental kind i» barren once more. (Anthropology, 
191a. pp. pi-a.) 

And Dr. Mycre, Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the 
University of Cambridge, whom we have already quoted, stales : — 

In temperament w< meet with ju»t the same variation* in primitive as 
in civilised communities. In every primitive society is to be found the 
flighty, the etaid, the energetic, the Indolent, the cheerful, the morose, 
the even, the hot-tempered, the unthinking, the philosophical individual. 

(Of. at., p. 74.1 
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So far as direct evidence has been collected, it leans therefore 
in the direction of pointing to the equality of the temperamental 
outfit in different races, the actual divergences being attributable to 
cultural circumstances. When one notes, for example, how French 
English people become who settle in France, and how English 
French people turn who take up their abode in England, especially 
the second and following generations, one is bound to ask for the 
most unexceptionable evidence before admitting that differences in 
temperament are inborn. In this connection it should be worth 
while studying the temperaments of those who were adopted as 
infants by men or women of a different class and living in a 
different pari of the world to the parents who are never communi- 
cated with. The Jews, settled in different countries, offer the most 
striking exemplification of race adaptability, particularly where 
they do not live segregated socially, spiritually, and philologically. 

Whilst corroborative evidence for the culture theory of tempera- 
ment is desirable, there is little doubt In regard to the results of new 
investigations. 

(C) Variability. Dr. Woodworth says on this point 1 44 The 
dead level of intelligence which is sometimes supposed to obtain 
among lower laces ia not borne out by psychological tests, since 
individual difference*, are abundantly found among all races, and, 
indeed, the variability of different groups seems, from these tests, 
to bo about on a par.” (Op. oil., p. 185.) The assumption of the 
existence of differences in variability receives, therefoia, no support 
from experimental psychology. 

(D) Inhibition of Impul/et, Concentration, and Originality. 
Here also, so far as concentration ia concerned, Ptof. Woodworth's 
valuable investigations suggest that " if psychological tests are put 
in such form as to appeal to the interests of the primitive man, he 
can he relied upon for sustained attention." (Op. cit., p. t8o.) 

We will further quote on these points, three short passages from 
Professor F. Boas’ The .Wind of Primitive Man, 1911, expressing 
at the same time regret that lack of space forbids reproducing his 
apposite and convincing illustrations : 

It ia an iropresMou obtained by many traveller*, oad alao based upon 
experiences gained in our own country, that primitive man of all races, 
anil the lean educated of our own race, have in common a lack of control 
ot the emotions, that they give way more readily to an impulse than 
civillxrri man and the highly educated. I believe that this conception is 
bused largely upon the neglect to consider the occasions on which a strong 
control, of impulses is demanded in various forma of society (p. xo6). 
Related to the lack of power of inhibition ia (mother tiait which has been 
ascribed to primitive man ot all races,— his inability of concentration 
when any deni and is made upon the more complex iacnltiea of the intel- 
lect I will mention an example which seeing to make clear the error 
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committed in this assumption (p no). Originality is a trait which is 
by no means lacking in the life of primitive people |p. ill). 

The available evidence points thus unmistakably to the cultural 
interpretation of whatever differences in practical capacity may be 
noticeable among various peoples. 

(E) Mental Capacity and Mental Modifiability. If we look 
upon man as being just one among many animals, we arc bound to 
assume not only that cultural differences presuppose innate differ- 
ences, but that these innate differences can only be modified with 
difficulty and after the lapse of centuries. Thus the cultural 
influences acting on a particular generation should be virtually nil 
in effect because of the resistance of inherited aptitudes (see F), and 
If the cultural development contemplated be extensive, ages upon 
ages should, on this theory, pass before they are realised. To take 
a concrete case for example. The Australian parent being 
thousands of years culturally removed from the English parent, we 
should expect that the child of the Australian if sent to school would 
utterly fail in approaching in performance the English child. Or 
to be even more precise. In view of his parents not being nble to 
count above four, the Australian’s child should stop there in his 
arithmetic lessons. After n severe selective process lasting for 
centuries its distant successor might be able to count up 10 fifty. 
Yet, as was shown in the article mentioned on p.aj4, without the 
mediation of natural selection or the Inheritance of acquired modi- 
firations, the attainments and mental powers of the children of the 
Australian aborigines appear to be, according to one officially 
published report, "age for age and opportunity for oppor- 
tunity, equal . . . to the average white children."' And tho 

modifiability does not extend only to the primary school; it reaches 
to the highest institutions- the law courts, the medical college, the 
engineering school, nnd the university. At the present moment 
about a hundred Africans are pursuing their studies in these abodes 
of learning in England, and if the social conditions in Africa be 
duly taken into account the number does not appear to be 
smaller than we should expect if the Africans were of English 
stock but were brought up as Africans in Africa. If we add to 
this that these young Africans appear to have neither more nor less 
difficulty than their European fellow-students in obtaining their 
degrees or diplomas, it follows that the Darwinian assumption of 
profound or even appreciable innate differences between races is in 

t. ThU «u tiue even ol the Tnamanlsoa : " ' The master informs me 
that with same exceptions these aboriginal children arc not inferior in 
capacity tn European children.' " (H. Lina Roth. /t Oorirtne.r of 

Tasmania. 1S99, p. aj.) 
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a very parlous state. 1 In fact, nothing of what should happen, 
according to the Darwinian theory, does happen, and nothing that 
does happen but is in flat contradiction with the theory. 

The school and college form an excellent crucible in which to 
test race theories. The modifiability extends, however, to com- 
munitics as a whole. Of the Torres Straits tribes Dr. A. C. 
Haddon ( Report of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, vol. 5, 1904, p. 27a) says : " Thirty years ago the 
native* were absolutely naked and unashamed; now they Imve 
become a people suffering from an exaggerated prudishness." 
Whole sections of Indians who, according to the Darwinian theory, 
should have a mentality of a quite peculiar caste, have taken to 
European culture as a duck to the water, while at the same time they 
have lose all sympathy and understanding for their own native 
culture. (Consult, for instance, Dr. Coomaruswamy's Essays in 
National Idealism, where this is deplored.) The marvellous 
changes which Japan has undergone during the last two genera- 
tlons have startled the West. From an excessively peace-loving 
population it has transformed Itself into a warrior race (J. Benin, in 
Sur le Con grit des Roots), while, ns if by u magic wund, it has 
developed its intellectual side to the extent of making first-rate 
scientific contributions. More incredible still, that seemingly petri- 
fied, immovable colossus Chinn bids fair even to outdo Japan in the 
cheerful readiness of venturously embarking on far-reaching poli- 
tical, educational, judicial, industrial, and commercial changes, to 
say nothing of a revolution in customs and manners. Here, if 
nnywhore, we should have surmised immobility, nnd yet here in 
this oldest of modern countries wo observo changes proceeding com- 
pared to which our European efforts at reformation appear dunrf- 
likc and petty. 

We may, theiefore, regard it ns abundantly attestod, contrary to 
Daiwinian and eugenic views, that the different races ol mankind 
nrc for all Intents and purposes indefinitely modifiable In their men- 
tality, nnd that no known longth of uniform environmental influence 
leaves the slightest traceable impress on the innate mentality of 
races. Evidently cultural antecedents alone count. It is these 
which lend a people its mental and moral outlook. As theso ante- 
cedents arc changed, so (he cultural outlook freely passes into n new 
phase. But for man's cultunibility, geographical and economic 
influences arc impotent to build up a civilisation. 

(F) Instincts. Granted tlwt man is indefinitely modifiahle in 

1. The contention that the frontal sutures of the so-called lower races 
close earlier, in emphatically called in question br J. Frfdfric, " L’uter- 
suchungen fiber die nortnale Obliteration der SchHdelufihte,” in Ziitscbr. 
/. Morohologu, etc., 1906, pp 4*4-5- 
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his mentality., it follows that he cannot be supposed to be tyrannised 
over by his instincts. These are defined by Mr. McDougall (/In 
Introduction to Social Psychology. 1907, p. 23) as " certain innate 
specific tendencies of the mind that arc common to all members of 
any species, racial characters that have been slowly evolved in the 
process of adaptation of species to their environment and that can 
be neither eradicated from the mental constitution of which they 
are innate elements nor acquired bv individuals in the course of 
their lifetime " (p. 33). 

It may be accepted without demur that whilst an individual 
human being has the power ol deciding whether he shall live or die, 
he must obey certain physiological and other demands if he chooses 
to live. He must breathe, he must have warmth, he must eat, lie 
must exercise body and mind, end the lilt". But these, as well as 
all the human instincts mentioned by McDougall, taken as such, 
leavo us emphatically on the animal or sub human plane, i.«„ 
without any culture, whilst all but the most fundamental nnimai 
activities are in man easily modified or even suppressed. In this 
modifiability, indeed, as we have seen, lies the principal charac- 
teristic nf human nature. 

Such considerations, allowing that they can only be said to 
apply properly to man’s impeifect animal Instincts, make one feel 
that if nine-tenths in civilisation is a cultural product primarily, 
nine-tenths at least of the remaining tenth may be modified in any 
direction strongly desired by the oornmunity. It is therefore 
possible that various secondary instincts indirectly related to 
culture exist in man, but that they am so loosely rooted that the 
stupendous force of social culture, when concentrated, readily 
removes or controls them. Of the hereditary transmission of cultural 
acquisitions there is, however, no trace, ns (E) has shown. Indeed, 
even so far as animals nre concerned, “ no instance of such inherit- 
ance is forthcoming." (J. McCabe, Principles of Evolution, 1913, 
p. 139- Sec also to the sam? effect Delnge, V lib Adit A, 1903, pp. 
236-7.) The plastic charar.ter of man's animal instincts and the 
absence of particular instinctive cultural needs, means, and methods 
can alone account foe man’s indefinite ar.d unique modifiability. 

(G) Brain and Skull. Even the difference in certain important 
physical respects appears to be minimal between races, for while, 
according to Denikor, the average brain of the ape weighs 360 
grammes and that of the average European 1,360, the average 
Negro's weighs 1,316 (ranging from 1,013 lo 1,587 grammes) and 
that of the average Annamese 1,341 grammes. Human brains 
appear to be extraordinarily variable in weight. " Virchow has 
found a brain weighing 1,911 grammes in a man without any 
specially high development, and the brains of some very able men 
have been found below the average weight" (Chambers’s Ency- 
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cloptsdia, article " Brain.”) The brain weight of one individual 
may thus be double that of another nearly without appreciable 
difference in mental calibre. As Prof. W. I. Thomas says : 

Viewed from the standpoint of brain weight, all race* are, broadly 
speaking, In the same class. Hor while the relatively small serifs of 
the brains from the black race examined by anthropologist* shows a 
slight inferiority in weight— about «5 grammes ia negroes— when com- 
pared with white brains, the yellow race shows more than a corresponding 
superiority to the white; in the Chinese about 70 grammes. 

The exi&tenoe of appreciable difference* in the mental constitution 
of races cannot therefore be deduced from the known comparative 
facts relating to the brain. The ascertained variations in brain 
weight offer no standard for the measurement of innate mental and 
moral quantities. 

It is the same, apparently, as regards the skull, the brain’s bony 
shelter, for a study of ancient skulls .suggests that primitive man- 
or man since he has been man at all— was practically as well 
furnished with brains os wo moderns are. On this there seems to 
be a consensus of opinion, ns the following quotations from recently 
published books show : ” The cranial capacity of ... some of 
the most ancient human skulls in not lees than that of the average 
man of highly civilised race ” (Kay I.ankester, The Kin adorn of 
Man, 191a, p. 13). ” Probably this creature (the distant ancestor 

of paleolithic man| had nearly the full size of brain and every other 
physical character of modern mart ” (Ibid, p. ta). "Some sped 
mens of Neanderthal mnn in shear size of the brain cavity arc said 
to give points to any of our modern poets and politicians ” (R. R. 
Mnrett, Anthropology, 191a, p. 87). ” Early paleolithic man was 

furnished with ■ vety adequate quantity of brain material, whatever 
its quality may have been. In regard to the amount, no symptom 
or sign of an Inferior evolutionary status can bo dotccted " (W. L. 
Duckworth, Prehistoric Mon, 191a, p. 45). The above considered 
judgments are completely borne out by Dr. Arthur Keith's authori- 
tative Ancient Types of Man, 1911. 

(H) The Individual. If, os has been shown above, no conceiv- 
able circumstances seem to affect the innate intellectual capacities 
of a people ; if every people is at any time ready to identify itself 
with the farthest point thus fai reached by the stream of civilisation; 
and if the vest cultural differences between peoples are purely social 
products, what shall we say to the theory that every individual 
differs in regard to the mentality with which he started life? Mani- 
festly, the same conclusion must be drawn, for if the Darwinian 
theory did apply to the special circumstances of individuals it would 
ipso facto apply to the general circumstances of peoples (who are 
composed of individuals), and if it is inapplicable to the latter it 
must be inapplicable to the former. It is difficult to see how we 
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are 10 escape from this magic circle, and it appears useless to 
attempt the impossible feat. And, after nil, if the prodigious dif- 
ferences in the civilisations of various peoples leave them yet on the 
same level so far as native capacity Is concerned, need we shrink 
from the obvious corollary that the enormous cultural differences 
observable between individuals are due purely and solely to social 
causes ? ' But what of men of genius, men of talent, average 

men, and those below the. average (leaving aside defectives who 
are, together with those diseased, plainly abnormal), and what of 
the differences noticeable in members of the same family, and 
. . . ? • The answer, according to the cultural view, is simple. Our 
classification of individuals has been ns faulty os that of peoples. 
We have slurred over patent social Influences in the one case ns in 
the other. Wc have tacitly posited occult causes where diligent 
research would have revealed social explanations. We have been 
so possessed and obsessed by the Darwinian theory— a mere revival 
of an ancient guess (*.g., uido Plato's Republic). so far as the 
problem of culture is involved- -that we have ridden roughshod 
over every principle of scientific method, defying the most elemen- 
tary demands of scientific exactitude when it was a question of 
explaining individual differences in mental, moral, and (esthetic 
achievement. Let us, however, touch on the classes of individuals 
recognised in current classifications. 

(n) .Writ of Ceniui. Over and over nguin wc And men of genius 
appearing in clusters: .ffischylua, Sophoclos, and Euripides; 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; the age of Poriclea; the Elixabethan 
period adorned by Shakespeare and 11 double score of first-class 
playwrights and innumerable poets; the host 0/ eminent palmers 
grouped round Raphael and Michael Angelo; the Renaissance 
generally; Macon, Descartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza; Voltaire, 
Diderot, Rousseau, D'Alembert; the outburst of great men of 
scienrr at the beginning of the nineteenth century; the grouping 
of Beethoven, Bach, and other eminent musicians, in one 
country and ut one period; the German poetic group, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller; the German group of philosophers, Knnt, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer; the English poets, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats; the English novelists, Scott, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Lytton, and George F.liot; and the English 
inventors, Watts, Arkwright, and Stephenson. Considering, there 
fore, that by far the larger majority of the most eminent men and 
women appears in groups, we must cither posit showers of men of 
genius (William James, The Will U> Believe, 1897, p. 143) myste- 
riously produced, or less picturesquely assume that social tendencies 
lead to " genius " rising to the surface. There can be no doubt 
which is the more likely explanation. We can thus easily under- 
stand how a growing interest in astronomy gave us the Copernican 
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theory, how continued interest in the subject focussed itself in 
Kepler and Galileo, and how increased interest of the same nature 
spread over the whole of Europo and culminated in the writing of 
Newton’s Principle. Ignore this social attitude and the group of 
astronomers, as of poets, philosophers, and novelists, seems nothing 
less than a miraculous production. We must say, therefore, that, 
but for certain social causes, the groups referred to would nnt have 
existed, and the individuals composing them would have led 
uneventful lives leading to oblivion and not to fame. 

Such is our first proposition. Our second is that the man of 

S nius as such is also explicable socially. Rend llrcwster’s Life of 
ration, for example, and you will find it difficult to determine what 
portion of the gravitation theory could be legitimately and unequi- 
vocally attributed to Newton. As hinted above, this theory was 
rapidly shaping itself, thanks to the labours of Innumemble workers 
in many countries, and Newton, one of the foremost ol them, con. 
calved, just when the time was ripe, the plan of philosophically 
summing up the whole of the work done on the subject. Or talce 
the case of Charles Darwin. Already Sir John Hcrschell, in his 
Discourse, written by 1831, allowed himself alive to the fact that the 
geological record proved that the series of extinct plants und 
animals embedded in the rocks were more nnd more highly deve- 
loped tlx* less ancient they were, the most recent resembling closely 
the living flora and fauna, and the most undent, by a series of 
gradations, becoming strikingly dittcrcnt. Chumbors’s Vtsiigas 
of Creadon, published first in 1843, ran in a very few years through 
numerous editions, showing that the day had come for the theory of 
evolution. Agassiz, again, by 1851, as is Shown by Ills Comftura- 
five Physiology, was quite clear in regard to the appeatance, though 
no* as to the reality, of the evolution of species ns recorded by the 
rocks; and Herbert Spencer had not n shadow of a doubt on the 
subject, and began to elaborate the doctrine of evolution several 
years before the Origin of Spades was put on the book market in 
1839. What is more, the " Darwinian ” theory was simultaneously 
discovered by Alfred Russel Wallace, showing that the new view of 
the origin of life was inevitable. When Darwin then published 
his Origin of Spades, all the world was, figuratively speaking, 
standing on tiptoe, ready to cry “ I told you so ” to anything he 
had to say. Add to tills his, ns well as Wallace's, indebtedness to 
Mnlthus for the causal idea, and it will be obvious that Darwin's 
greatness is altogether a social product and accident 1 Instead of 
these men of genius being thus the creators of world-moving ideas, 
«- Further research hss called into nutation so many of Datwin'a prin- 
cipal explanation* of the evolutionary process that his claim to he a great 
discoverer is practically annihilated. (See especially Rateion's remark- 
able volume, Problem* of Genetics, 1913 ) 
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they prove to be philosophical summarises anil popu la risers, and 
if they seem to stand immeasurably higher than the average, of 
their fellows, it is because the hasty imagination attributes to them 
the labours of an exceptionally active period. Proof could he piled 
upon proof to demonstrate that this line of reasoning is correct, and 
(hat men of genius, whether found inside or oujsidc a group, owe 
their preeminent position to social causes . 1 

The theory of heredity is only strong so long as it is not 
analysed. Sir Francis Galton, for instance, in his well-known 
Hereditary Genius, quotes fourteen eminent musicians who, he 
alleges, had eminent relations. These fourteen might well be 
reduced to six— Bach, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
and Palestrina,— and of these only one, Bach, had relatives who 
might be said to have been eminent composers. Since, therefore, 
of the whole galaxy of first-rate composers, only one is shown to he 
a member of a musicnlly-gifted family, it is obvious that in music 
hereditary genius plays a negligible port, the presumption being 
that Bach's fame was due to individual circumstances and social 
conditions. Gallon's other lists cannot inspire confidence either. 
Raphael is cited as having one relative worth mentioning, namely, 
his father, who was " a painter whose powers were moderate, but 
certainly above the average Goethe ’h father ami mother are 
given for sea tody as good a reason j and Isaac Newton is thus 
illegitimately introduced in one of the lists. Indeed, whether we 
analyse Gallon's Hereditary Genius, Havelock Ellis's Hriiish 
Genius, or Do Candolle's /Hilaire d*i Sciences el des Savants 
defiuis deux Siiclet, we arc equally oppressed with a sense that tho 

i, Oaltou appropriately says s "It would k«ui tUut discoveries ate 
usually made when the time is ripe for them, that is to any, when the 
idcoB from which they naturally How arc fermenting in the minds of many 
men." (Hereditary Genius, p. 19a.) M. George Sarton, the editor of /sis, 
an International review devoted to the history of sconce, cxpreuca himself 
as follows : " C'rst I'hnmanitA tout rnttore, nnlflfo par I’enohrvStirmrnt el 
l’inlenlfp-mlaooc infinis dcs activity indlviduelles qui invents et qui 
progress*. Tout le travail intellectuel de l’humanit* cat cotnme 1c travail 
d’un cite unique, infutigable rt immortel." lCoags,'s Mondial des Associa- 
tions InUsnaiioiutUs, Iiiuaacla, 19IJ.) Dr. 1. loteyko, Director of the iutcr- 
nutioiu.: Faculty of Fetology, saya : " U cat hors de doute k I’haire sctuelle 
qor 1‘invrntivlt* est inherent® A I’esprit hutnain," and looks forward to 
“ lc diveloppenient <lu talent, voir mSmc du g£nic" (Le Padologium, 
January to March, 191.1, PP- W-.T) Aud Ben j atni u Kidd says in hi* Social 
Evolution, r&>9, pp. J70-1 : " Even the ablest men amongst us, . . whose 
names go down to history ronneeird with great discoveries and inventions, 
have each in reality advanced the sum of knowledge by a comparatively 
small addition. In the fulness of time and when the ground hos been 
Blowly and laboriously prepared for it by a vast army ot workers, the great 
idea fructifies and the discovery is made. It is, in fact, not the work of 
one, but oC a great number of persons whose previous work ha* led np to it." 
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authors were too fascinated with the Darwinian conception of 
human nature and human progress to consider the social factor 
adequately ar.d impartially. 

Whichever way, then, we regard the problem of genius, we 
reach the conclusion that there are no grounds for attributing extra- 
ordinary native ability to any individuals, and that there is good 
ground for explaining a man's position in the scale of social values 
to individual circumstance and to the social trend Our suspicion 
has thus ripened into something like conviction that individual and 
racial genius equally owe their existence to cultural factors and 
favouring circumstances, and that the anti-evolutionary idea of vast 
innate differences between different races, nations, and Individuals 
is untenable. We are thus spared the need of suggesting insanity 
(Calton), imbecility (Havelock Ellis), or abnormal development in 
the men and women who represent to us the crests of many an 
historico-aocial wove, and we are not bound any longer to think that 
the mass of humanity must for ever live in the swamps and low- 
land^ of ignorance, pettiness, and superstition. 

(b) Talent and Mediocrity. The problem of the origin of talent 
is not so simple as it might scorn. * If each section of society 
showed a proportion of talent equal to its numerical importance the 
social factor would be necessarily irrelevant to our inquiry. As 
it is, not only is the talent contained In each social section in inverse 
proportion to its sine, but, significantly enough, the more favour, 
ably placed a section is, tlie higher and morn persistent are Its 
achievements. Kings strike the ordinary student us being almost 
always immensely superior to peasants. The aristocracy In the 
Middle Ages really displayed a vast amount of talent. The gentry 
has flooded the positions just below those coveted by the tristo- 
cracy. And the well-to-do and educated classes show a surprising 
number of successes. Yet, depress the social position of these 
classes, or raise the social position of other classes, and astonishing 
changes as to capacity appear to come to light. Exactly what we 
should expect on the culture theory, and what we know to lie true ol 
peoples as a whole! It is undisputed that the overwhelming 
majority of our Royal Academicians, our lending lawyers, 
our members of learned societies, our captains of in- 
dustry, and the majority of other men and women 

of talent come from the classes which command wealth 
and social position, whether hereditary or not; it is 
undoubted that, without wealth and social position, it is most diffi- 
cult to rise, for the poor man cannot afford either the fees of the 
Inns of Courts or the universities, journeys to Italy for the study of 
art, or any other of the many expensive ways of mounting the 
social ladder, and therefore it seems reasonable to infer that, granted 
a wide range of individual circumstances (including' enthusiasm 
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created for a certain pursuit owing to particular experiences end the 
existence of a good opening), we should encounter, as we do, tile 
picturesque variety of talent in the socially favoured and its absence 
in the socially ill-favoured classes. 

Actual differences in social standing should not deceive us on 
this point, for, 10 pul, it cautiously, " it is not certain that the 
average inherent mental and physical qualities of the majority of 
the wageearning classes are not equal to those of the rest of the 
population," while " continued family success may be due, in at 
least a high proportion of the total cases, to the favourable environ- 
ment of the children of the able, to their possesion of all the means 
of training for success, and to the opportunities and the advantages 
secured by a public school and university career, os well as by the 
successful position of the father,” and " the fact that the poorest 
are lowest in the social scale cannot be used as n completely satis- 
factory argument that . . . they are the poorest stock,” since 
" the results, so far as they are concerned, may have been hiasaed 
by conditions that have thwarted natural competence ” (A. New*, 
holme, The Declining birth Rate, 1911, p. 53, pp. 5 «* 5 a>. In this 
connection countries should lie compared where the higher cduca- 
lion Is respectively cheap and dear and access to higher posts 
respectively easy and difficult. 

The statistical method which Karl Pearson's school pursues 
does not seem to have yielded as yet any striking results. We 
will examine one series of figures to furnish the reader with an 
example of the method. The facts under consideration relate to 
the 3.459 students nt Oxford between i860 and 189a whose fathers 
were educated ut the same university, and are discussed in a paper 
by E. Schuster and Ethel M. Rlderton on The Inheritance of 
Ability, published In 1907. leaving subtlety aside, one would 
imagine, on the theory of heredity, that as an almost invariable rule 
the fathers of those who took first, second, third, and fourth class 
honuurs had themselves taken similar honours. Instead of this wc 
find, to give but one illustration, that of the 149 who had been 
placed in the first class, 37 only, lest than one-fifth, had fathers who 
hod been themselves in the first class, ond that of the 339 second- 
class men 53 had fathers in the first class. In short, "of the 
fathers of the first-class men, 36 3 per cent, obtained either a first or 
a second class themselves, and thus were on the whole slightly 
superior to those of the second-class men, of whom only 32’i per 
cent, reached this standard ” (p. 5). Now, if we remember that 
“ family circumstances or family traditions influence a man when 
he docides on what kind of degree be shall become a candidate ” 
(p. 11), and that many other social lactors arc involved, the differ- 
ence in the figures, jfra per cent, to 33'a per cent., is even smaller 
than we should have expected on the culture theory. 
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Allowing for individual experience and for social conditions, the 
culture theory seems, therefore, quite able to account for the exist- 
ence of talent en masse in the socially-favoured classes and scattered 
here and there in the socially ill-favoured classes. 

(c) Members of the Same family. In the Inst section we have 
hy implication dealt with the large body of untalented persons by 
suggesting that the lack of talent is not in themselves, hut in their 
stars. It is, however, contended that the differences in the mem- 
bers of the same family, ' where the environment is demonstrably 
homogeneous, 1 prove beyond a doubt that birth, and not social 
advantage, counts. Yet this ' unanswerable ’ argument loses its 
virtue when wc probe the assertion. In a society like ours, adults 
have so many opinions and examples placed before them thut they 
necessarily differ widely. One of these adults becomes father, 
another mother; then there arc servants, relatives, friends, acquaint- 
nnces, and strangers, to say nothing of books, each with their 
Slightly or considerably varied point of view. Manifestly, such «n 
environment cannot by any stretch of the imagination be regarded 
as uniform for a child. If, then, we think of several children in a 
family, each of different ago, the complexity increases. And to 
all this has to l»e added that since the child’s thoughts are uncon- 
trolled by the elders, and since the experiences, or even the physical 
constitution or health, of no two Individuals can coincide, unrelieved 
uniformity is of necessity out of the question. The familiar family 
argument thus breaks down when examined. Moreover, if we 
notico how dirt, coarseness, brutality, superstition, and their com- 
peers flourished unchallenged not so many generations ago among 
us, and that within the Inst generation we have witnessed sweeping 
changes in these directions, it becomes obvious that the fatalistic 
argument of the home is plainly contradicted by the data of history. 
In fact, comparing different generations or different parts of n 
country, wo observe certain customs rigidly universal In one age or 
district and rigidly unknown in another. On all points, then, it 
seems that the culture theory is not invalidated by the apparently 
divergent mentalities in one And the same family of children. 

Summing up, therefore, our examination of the origin of the 
varying performances of individuals, we seem to be justified in con. 
eluding that individual experience and socinl circumstances offer an 
adequate explanation of the observable divergences, and that these 
divergences hnve been vastly exaggerated owing to the preva- 
lent hero worship. To put this in ihe form of a definition i Man 
alone possesses the power of absorbing the substantial pari of a 
highly developed civilisation, together with the ability of advancing 
this civilisation to an infinitesimal degree ; or, stated more abstractly 
find broadly, the stock of humanity’s acquisitions, divided by the 
number of human beings who hnve lived, allowing for actual 
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physical and social conditions, yields ihe intellectual, moral, and 
practical capacity of the individual. In other words, culture is a 
strictly collective product and the individual a strictly social being. 

Conclusions, (a) The Darwinian assumption that the amazing 
differences in cultural level between the various peoples of the globe 
are due, wholly or mainly, to corresponding differences in innate 
mentality, and that these in their turn were caused by the selection 
of natural and acquired structural modifications, is, as we saw 
above, demonstrated by recent research to be as nearly as possible 
without any justification in fact. On the contrary, we see now that 
culture iB solely explicable by culture, and that every people is 
innately prepared to adapt itself to any civilisation however high. 
This being the case, we are bound to agree that the known differ, 
cnees in the mentality of individuab not diseased are best aocoumed 
for by the same law of cultural influence, and that human 
progress can only be retarded or accelerated through retarding or 
accelerating cultural development. Indeed, what structural modifi- 
cations are to the advance of animals, cultural modifications air to 
the progress of man. 

(6) It may be asked, How are these conclusions to lie reconciled 
with the theory of evolution? Without making the remotest 
attempt nt a complete answer, the following sketch of a possible 
reply may be given. In the history of man's ancestor, him- 
self the most advanced among animals, the time came when 
through untoward changes In his environment, ho was threatened 
with extinction. The only method to save himself was reliance on 
unlimited collective thought instead of on a particular structural 
outfit determining needs, means, and methods, and thus a double 
process of change set in and continued until man replaced his 
specific inherited structural outfit by an acquired or cultural one. 
These two classes of outfits were In direct opposition to each other, 
an fixed heredity does not petmit of free adaptability which is the. 
very life-brnath of culture. Accordingly, man came to differ funda- 
mentally from all other life in that he was no longer guided by a 
serins of inherited and fixed needs, means, and modes of pro- 
cedure. This explanation is no doubt more or less laboured and 
incorrect ; bur the essential fact remains that man docs differ from 
plants and animals in tho manner specified. So far as culture is 
concerned, just because it is a new development, man is as far 
removed from the ape as from the fish or even the oak tree, and all 
attempts to compare human with animal communities are doomed 
to complete failure because of this. Of course, since man is a living 
being nearly related to the apes, he bears certain traces which 
connect him with life as a whole; but these traces represent his 
general or sub-human nature, and are entirely unconnected with his 
unique capacity for, and primary dependence on, culture. Yet all 
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this is precisely what we should expect to be the case on the theory 
of evolution, and If Darwin failed in his interpretation of human 
progress, it was only because he overlooked what was specific in 
man. The scanty knowledge and experience of his day relating 
to the different races of the world were mainly responsible for his 
being misled. 

Moreover, not only does the Darwinian conception violently 
clash with the facts; but it is inconsistent with our knowledge of 
animal life and development. That is if natural selection had 
caused in man the enormous differences observable in individuals, 
in groups, and historically, we should be hound to conclude that 
equally gigantic differences exulted in all species. And yet outside 
mankind, in every species, almost complete uniformity and stability 
is seen to reign, when all but prodigious periods of time are 
focussed. The Darwinian explanation of the origin of culture must 
therefore he rejected, precisely bCAUM it is in conflict with the 
general process of organic evolution, whilst our account of the 
virtual stability and uniformity of human nature should commend 
itself, just because it harmonises with what we know of the whole 
of animal life and development. Similarly, granting the method of 
culture, wo can see how adaptation through habits, customs, con- 
victions, and ideals, replaces, and renders superfluous, structural 
adaptation. Thus the cultural, rather than the eugenic, theory is 
in accord with the fundamental facte of the evolution of living 
forms. 

(c) Our new view presents man ns a modified form of life which 
depends on culture so far as it is mnn. Consequently, without 
culture man may be said to be the moat miserable and incapable 
of beings, and for this reason presumably, not one human being is 
known to exist outside the influence of some civilisation. This, 
too, implies that, so far as man is cultured, he has profited by the 
cultural inventions and discoveries of the whole of mankind, from 
pro-paleolithic times to our own. Furthermore, depending essen- 
tially on culture for guidance and for the satisfaction of his own 
specific nature, and culture tending through the ages towards the 
perfect in every deportment of effort, he himself is really only fitted 
for the perfect, and can only feel truly satisfied so far as he is an 
Integral part of an ideal state of society. Moreover, seeing the 
composition of man's nature and the enormous cultural advance 
he has thus far made, it seems inevitable that— failing some stellar 
catastrophe— he should triumph all along the line and become, 
what he is alone fitted for by nature, a cultural being of the highest 
insight, refinement, and rectitude. 

(d) The culture theory is not without powerful supporters in the 
present day. Professor Leonard T. Hobhouse, for instance, lucidly 
expounds the root principle of the meaning of human tradition : 
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TTie rudiments of instruction which an ape, a cat, or a bird can furnish 
to its young, are limited to u few acta of leotraint and encouragement, 
supplementing, or rather, anticipating the lemons which individual 
experience would teach, In human society, on the other lumd. tradition 
goes to the root principles of action, both *8 shaping the endl recognised 
as desirable, and as furnishing rales of metlicds of which but a few could 
be found out In the course of Individual experience, and these only by 
exceptionally gifted or exceptionally fortunate persons, In a word, 
tradition as baaed on the Universal brings the experience of the race 
to bear on individual coodnrt in a new sense. If we arc right in holding 
that instinct is due lo heredity, while heredity works through natural 
selection, then, as we have already seen, there is a sense in which Instinct 
itself utilises the experience of the race to guide the Individual. What is 
performed at that stage by the constant elimination of the majority of 
individual bora, and by the stereotyping of the structure ol those which 
survive, is executed at this higher stage by the organisation of the 
experience <4 those who have lived, ami rests upon tbc plasticity of those 
who learn by It. In short, at this stage, we have organised racial expert 
eucc largely taking the place of that hereditary structure which represents 
the result of an infinity ol conflicting ana chaotic axptriaaCM In past 
generations. In fine, in tire highest animal s pedes, iustluct lays the 
ground plan of conduct, within which drtaiis may be remodelled by 
individual experience. In the human apeclea, the ground plan ia Itself 
reconstituted by the organised expert euc* of the race." (Mind In 
Evolution, i got, pp. j 19-10.) 



Mr. McDotlgflU any*:— 

Whereat animal ape lea have advanced from lower to higher levels of 
mental life by the improvement of the innate menial constitution oi tha 
species, man, since ho became man, has progressed in the main by meant 
of the Increase In volume and Improvement In quality of the sum ol 
knowledge, belief, end custom, which constitutes the tradition of any 
society. And it is to the superiority of the moral and intellectual tradi- 
tions of his society that the superiority of Hviilaed man over existing 
.ravage* and over his savage forefathers ia chiefly, if not wholly, due. 
. . All that Constitutes culture and civilisation, all or nearly all, that 

distinguishes the highly cultural European intellectually ami morally 
from the men of the alone age ol Europe, ia summed in Ibe word *' tradi- 
tion." National characteristic*, at any rate all those that distinguish the 
peoples oi the European countries, are in the main tbe expression of 
different traditions. (Introduction to Social Psychology, 1*19. pp. jjR-v ) 



Professor Lloyd Morgan expresses himself as follows: — 

Mental progress is mainly due, not to inherited increment* of mental 
faculty, but to tire handing on of tire rrsnlts of human achievement by a 
vast extension of that which we have seen to be a factor in animal life, 
namely tradition. [Habit and Instinct, 1896, p. .« 4 .) Again t Intellectual 
evolution, whether of primary or secondary value, is no longer by incre- 
ment of human faculty, but by summation and storage in the environ: 
merit it creates, (/bid, p. j$4-> 
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These extracts, which could be easily multiplied, leave no doubt 
on the matter that well-known thinkers of our day have recognised 
the uniqueness of man and accordingly cut themselves adrift from 
the Darwinian tradition. Unfortunately, however, apparently not 
one of the innovators has gone beyond making a general statement, 
when what ia required is a detailed examination of the whole 
problem and a systematic re-interpretation of human affairs in the 
light of present-day knowledge. 

The basic error of Darwinian eugenists (Gallon and others, us 
quoted; also, among a number, J. A. Thomson, Heredity ; R. C. 
Pun nett, Mendelitmf S. Herbert, The First Principles of Heredity, 
and W. Schallmcycr, Vorerbung und /Itakua) has Been to 
assume that culture represents nn artificial and unstable auxiliary, 
to !** replaced without undue delay by permanent organic modifica- 
tions, whereas, on die contrary, it apparently embodies an unique 
method of nature by which advance through structural change is 
rendered superfluous and is almost infinitely transcended. To this 
basic ertor must bo attributed the uniform neglect of eugenists to 
examine the scope and fundamental significance of culture; their 
unsuspectingly regarding socially developed modes of thought and 
feeling as heritable; their readiness to take for granted that the 
cultural traits of families, classes, peoples, races, and the two sexes, 
primarily reflect innate differences; their almost invariable satisfac- 
tion, in good faith, with evidence of the flimsiest character, such as 
nafve references to ' every-day exjierience ' ; und their insistence 
that human progrees Is to be Identified with the evolution of n 
super-man, when it is really a question of developing n super- 
civilisation. This unfortunate attitude of overlooking the emer- 
gence of a new turning on the evolutionary road, has been a dis- 
service to the culture theory, for its establishment pre-supposes that 
it has successfully passed through the fire of ruthless criticism, an 
ordeal by which it has yet to be tested. 

(e) Our whole thought relating to human problems is today 
vitiated by the unwarranted assumption of mental heredity. Leiv- 
ing aside the larger social issues, such as the struggle for the 
emancipation of women, the placing on an equal footing of all races 
and classes, the substitution of international law for the appeal to 
the mailed fist, the subordination of the senses and the appetites to 
n life-ideal, the providing of the fullest opportunities for the 
children of nil and sundry, which would be automatically solved by 
the culture theniy, we find mental heredity adduced for the 
explanation of every kind of human characteristic. Is some one 
methodical or slovenly, pious or sceptical, honest or dishonest, 
tenderly parental or otherwise, able or stupid, liberal or conserva- 
tive, or is a child eager or lax in his morals or studies,— whatever it 
be, mental heredity is supposed to explain it all. It is time, we say, 
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that Sociology should definitely clear itself of all complicity in the 
dissemination of bare statements involving a belief in mental 
heredity, and should settle down to trace cultural variations to 
definite cultural conditions before resorting to the theory of 
heredity. 

(/) With the Darwinian incubus removed, Sociology may 
breathe freely at lost. Its fundamental basis being unequivocally 
determined as human nature depending specifically and funda- 
mentally on socially and historically developed culture for self- 
expression and self-realisation, it has done with occult, incalculable 
and non-social causes— with the innately and strikingly different 
mentalities and capricious instincts of different sexes, different 
races, different nations, different classes, and different individuals— 
and may boldly proceed on the assumption that man is strictly a 
social being, inconceivable and a nonentity apart from society. If 
it be also agreed that man is essentially fitted for, and therefore 
only truly satisfied with, the highest civilisation or efflorescence of 
culture, and that progress towards a humanity distinguished by the 
universal prevalance of the love of fellowship, science, and refine- 
men l, is n sol>er fact, sociologists may be suid to possess a reliable 
guide In Interpreting the past, in understanding and counselling the 
present, and in forecasting the future. Their labours will not be 
less arduous; hut they will work widi the consciousness that they 
are actively reducing a chaos into a cosmos, a moss of apparently 
intractable facts into a self-consistent and self-maintained system of 
reality. This will be the beginning of Sociology as a strict science, 
for a strict science with its primary unit- In this case the nature of 
man - scientifically undetermined, is inconceivable. If, against that, 
it he urged, with Gumplowicz, that the social group* is the sociolo- 
gical element, or, with Durkheim, that even the mental categories of 
apace, time, cause, etc., are social products, the answer is still that 
only the unique cultural nature of man makes civilised groups and 
universal thought possible, and that it nlone explains the wherefore 
of collective effort and the whither of social development. 

(g) Finally, the present writer ventures to suggest that the 
Sociological Society should institute an inquiry having for its 
object tho determination of the precise sphere of influence of the 
collective or cultural, as distinct from the individual or hereditary, 
factor in all matters appertaining to the intellectual, moral, assthetic, 
and practical capacities and attainments of individuals and groups 

1. It would be more correct to say : Mankind ; for a* the individual la 
the culture-demanding unit, *0 mankind is the culture-supplying unit The 
family, the mart, and the social group might be regarded as the principal 
culture-mediating units. 
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of Individuals, the investigators to bear in mind the crucial import- 
ance of studying different peoples and members of different classes 
under the same cultural conditions (e.g., in school and college), and 
vice versa («.£., by compelling the achievements of blue-eyed 
* Aryans ’ in the mountains of Kurdistan 1 with those of woolly- 
haired Africans in the universities of Rurope). Such an inquiry 
should yield invaluable insight into the causes, the nature, and 
the development of social institutions and activities. 

G. Spiukr. 

1 Felix von Lutchan, T*« Early Inhabitants 0/ WtiUr* Alto, 1911. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA, 1 

The first thing to which the mind of the English student in America 
has to adjust itself is the fact of the many Americas of which, 
during even the briefest period of inquiry, he becomes conscious. 
And it must be realised that only a fragment of one region can be 
seen. The visitor may spend his time along a chain of the great 
cities, or in the academic groups of the East and Middle West, or 
among the men of business nnd action between the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Great Lakes; or he may keep, as I have done, 
within the long-settled area marked at its extreme points by Boston, 
Pittsburg, Washington and Philadelphia. And his journey will 
end, inevitably, in n chaos of memories and impressions and more 
or loss unrelated facts. Ho will quickly learn that there arc other 
Americas: the new West, with its wide spaces lately brought 
under the hand of man; the Pacific slope, with its people looking 
in profound misgiving ncross to the teeming lands of the yellow 
races ; the old South, becoming here nnd there transformed out of 
recognition through Its late conquest by modern industrialism 
We are aware of the immensity of the United States, but we arc 
apt to forget their extraordinary variety. There is here not a single 
problem of race or government or social structure, but many 
problems, every one of which is more than sufficiently baffling. 

It is now more than two generations since the American Union 
lost its homogeneous character. Consider, for a moment, the 
significance of the population figures. In 1790, the year of the 
first census, the inhabitants of the now republic numbered not quite 
four millions (less than one-luilf of the then population of Ireland); 
in :gio they were qa millions. This immense total, of courso, has 
not been reached by the multiplication of the original colonists, but 
chiefly through successive waves of immigrants from, in turn, 
almost every European rountiy. First in order came the Irish, 
driven across the sea by the famine of the 'forties and its results, 
and the Germans, influenced by the upheaval of the revolutionary 
year 1848. At the crucial stage in the history of the United States, 
when the country was in need of men for the development of 
industry and the settlement of new lands, came the Civil War, with 
its estimated loss of a million and tliiee-quaiters of able-bodied 
citizens Under the pressure of the incessant stream of immigrants 
the older American stock declined, until in 1900 only about one- 
half the total — or about .15 millions— were classed in the census as 
native whites. Of these many millions were the children of 
foreign-born parents, while of the remainder about 10J millions 

J. A paper read telore the Sociological Society, March 31, ipi*. 
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were bom and brought up in Europe. The negro population at 
that time was about 9 millions. During the fourteen years that 
have gone by since this enumeration the stream of immigrants has 
been enlarged and accelerated. In 19:6, (or the first time, it 
brought over a million new citizens into the republic, and the 
number lias been increased year by year until to-day. Tim 
population thus composed, to an ever enlarging extent of trans- 
planted groups, is singularly scattered. Some 15 millions are con- 
centrated in about a score of rapidly expanding cities; a further 
large portion is to be. found in new, and hideous, industrial centres 
of smaller extent. There is still room for agricultural settlers, 
broad lands in the Western States calling for human labour and 
enterprise; but, as a young American writer says; "The great 
social adventure of America is no longer the conquest ot the wilder- 
■teas, but the absorption of 50 million peoples. ... It means 
that America is turning from tho contrast between her courage and 
nature’s obstacle, to a comparison of her civilisation with 
Europe."* In endeavouring, therefore, to disengage and to 
estimate the social forces of the United States we find ourselves 
confronted with a situation hitherto unparalleled in the world. 

Plato and Aristotle thought In tc«m» ot ten tliowand bomogtwvu. 
vtlluRvrs, »r have to think m teiru* of a handled million people of -II 
me and all IrediUoM, cto-bied and iohred, sobject to climates they 
u-ve never lived in before, plumped down on a continent in trie mldet of 
a stmiiKC crvilUation. We have to deal with .11 «r.Ara el life from the 
fiontler to the metropolis, with men who differ in sense of fact, in tdcsl. 
In the very groundwork of morals.* 

There, then, Is tho first great mass of fact that wr have to consider— 
the material out of which America is being made. 

Mr. Zangwill has relieved us in port of tho trouble of consulting 
the recent Blue Books by printing as an appendix to Tho Mailing 
Pot the statistics of immigration during the twelve months ended 

t i 30, i9'3- The total is i^ay.aay-pmcticolly a million and a 
. The table contains several surprises. There is 0 common 
impression that Groat Britain has ceased to contribute to the 
population of the United States, and that the stream of Irish 
immigration is drying up. Yet in the last completed year the 
English immigrants numbered 100,063, the Scotch 31,434, the 
Irish 48,103— altogether, with 3,932 from Wales, 183,5a! from the 
British Isles. Scandinavia, with its small reserves of population, 
contributed 51,650; Germany, 101.764! Austria-Hungary, 144-79°! 
Greece and the Balkan States, 70,561 ; Russia, nearly 100, ooo; 
Poland, 185,307; Italy, 318,519 (more than a quarter of a million 
of these being from the south); while the Hebrews numbered 
r. Walter I-ippmann, A Prfjoa to Pohba, p. 189, New York: Mitchell 
Keunerlcy, 1913. London: Fitber Unwin. 

1. Op dt.. p. 104. 
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105.826. With the exception of the Jews the vast majority are of 
peasant stock, but all alike tend to be swallowed up in the cauldron 
of Transatlantic industrialism. The rough American classification 
divides them into North and South, white men and others 1 those 
from Northern and North-Western Europe, who come from com- 
paratively free communities and are more or less of our family, and 
those of more pronouncedly alien blood and type, the overflow of 
Eastern and Southern despotisms, political and ecclesiastical. The 
Northerners generally, and the refugees from Russia and Poland 
invariably, go as settlers : they arc cutting themselves off decisively 
.from the past of their race. But this is not equally true of other 
people*. Increasingly the Italians and Greeks emigrate in youth 
with the Intention of going bach with their gains in early manhood ; 
most often they postpone marriage until their return. Their 
enterprise, therefore, need not in the end involve the depopulation 
and impoverishment of the south-eastern European states. Nor docs 
it, apparently, mean the disappearance of nationality. At least 
50,000 Greek soldiers in the Balkan War had come from America, 
and the inquirer In New England or Pennsylvania soon discovers, 
by talk with the barbers or drug-store assistants, how keen is 
the notional feeling of the immigrant. Now, ns we all know, 
the problem of the hour in America is the relation of this enormous 
alien population to the developing society and to the institutions 
of the American Union. The older and simpler policy was 
emlxxlied in the conception of the Republic as the Mother of 
Rcfugees--tho conception expressed, for example, in the motto 
Chosen for the Statue of Liberty— some lines from n sonnet by a 
Jewish immigrant woman 1- 

Oivc me yotu Urol, your poor, 

Your huddled mannea yenruing to Inrnthr lire, 

The wiWchol trlu ae of your teeming allot*, 

Send these, the hoiiiclraa, tempeat-tiaaol to me j 
1 lift my lamp beaidc the golden door. 

There are still representative Americans— for example, ex-president 
Eliot of Harvard — who cling to the older view, that the United 
States may without misgiving continue to welcome the immigrant 
multitude and tlmt the end is assimilation to the American nation j 
but it is abundantly evident that American opinion is seriously 
changing. The contrasted views of the question have recently 
been brought before us by two writers from our own side of the 
Atlantic. First, as I need hardly remind you, we have Mr. Zang- 
wfll, in the play that has lately aroused so much discussion in 
London, 3 with his insistence upon the unlimited, and entirely 
1. The Southern It alum, aaid a member ol the U.S. Immigration Com- 
mission, is cot n white nun ; neither is the Syrian. 

a. I he Mtltmg FoU By Israel Zangwill. Wm. Hcinemann, 19x4. 
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beneficent, possibilities of immigration and settlement. I quote a 
typical passage 

David : " America is God’a Crucible, the great Melting-Pot where ell 
the races of Europe ate inciting and re-forming t Here yon stand, good 
(oik, think I, when I see them at Ellis Island, hem you stand in your 
fifty groups, with your fifty languages and histories, and your City blood- 
batreda and rivalries. Bnt you won’t be long like that, brothers, lor 
these are the area of God you've come to— these are the files o( God- A 
fig for your feuds and vendettas I Oennans and Preach tnen, Irishmen 
and Englishmen, Jews and Russians— into the Crucible with you all! 
God Is making the American. He is not yet arnved. lie is ouly ia the 
Crucible, I tell you : he will be the fusion o( all race*, perhaps the coming 
superman.” 

And again, in the last scene : 

David: ” There she lies, the gnat Melting-Pot— listen I Can't you 
hsat the roaring and the bubbling? There gapea her mouth ths haibour 
where a thousand mammoth feeders come from the ends of the world to 
pour In theii human freight. Ah, what a Stirring and a seething I Celt 
and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and Syrian-black and yellow " 

Vim : "Jew and Gentile ” 

David : " V«, Hast and West, and North and South, the palm and 
the pine, the pole and the ecjUMor, the crescent and tire crons— liow the 
great Alchemlat melta and fueea them with Ins purging flame I Here 
shall they all unite to build tbe Republic of Man and the Kingdom oi 
Cod. Ah, Vera, what 1s the glory of Rome and Jenisalcm where all 
nation* and races come lo worship, and look hack, compared with the 
glory of America, whore all tucoe and nations come to labour and look 
forward ? " 

Mr. Zangwill sees (ho new American toefety ns a completo 
amalgam of all ihc peoples, at present separate and hostile, with all 
their prejudices and feuds, physical and spiritual repulsions, 
consumed and transmuted through the action of tbe Crucible. Not 
so, however, Mr. Alfred Zimmern, whose acute and powerful state- 
ment of the problem appeared in the Sociological Rniw of July, 
1913. Mr. Zimmern rejects the idea of fusion. Transplantation, 
he argues, even transplantation to the New World, docs not moan 
« fresh start, spiritually. You cannot make the Lithuanian, the 
Bulgarian, or ihe Levantine into an American, but what you can 
do is to kill in him his own little spiritual Inheritance. If the 
earlier batches of immigrants tended to merge into the American 
population— which is doubtful, witness the Pennsylvania Dutch— 
the process is no longer going on now that each European race has 
sent enough men and women to form a community in America. 
The separate nationalisms are perpetuated ; the chief thing the alien 
learns in the United States is the preservation of his own 
nationalism. The Crucible, Mr. Zimmern contends, is an illusion. 
“America is not a melting-pot, but a pot of varnish." The one 
unraistakeable product of the immigration process is a vast 
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proletariat, living in conditions which repeal and intensify the 
industrial serfdom of Europe. 

I can make no attempt to decide between these two authorities. 
But it should be observed that Mr. ZangwiU presents the problem 
in extreme form; indeed, his play— as is the way with thesis plays 
of this type— does not present the problem at all. lie evades it 
by embodying the idea, or the process, of absorption in a musical 
genius, who is, to be sure, a Russian Jew, but concerning whom 
the essential fact is not his racial or religious tradition but his 
creative faculty. The destiny of such individuals is irrelevant to 
the issue, since they inevitably transcend the racial boundaries. 
There is, it will be admitted, much evidence In favour of Mr. 
Zimmern'a view, even if we put aside the Jew, who has so far been 
thoroughly absorbed only in small numbers, and chiefly into the 
rich or aristocratic communities. We cannot, however, at present 
set a limit to the jtower of assimilation possessed by the United 
States, with their incalculable economic opportunities, nor to the 
Influences exerted upon the younger generation of immigrants 
by the common life of the cities, the schools, and innumerable other 
cultural forces, We have, moreover, to consider the possibilities 
inherent in this unexampled situation with its gradual turning over 
of the controlling power in the State to an alien democracy 
becoming conscious of its destiny. These people have already the power 
of numbers, of physique, ar.d reproductive capacity ; and they take 
into the civilisation of America a fertilising stream of intellectual 
and emotional force which will work out In ways that aro impossible 
to forecast. ITiey come from some of the oldest races of Europe ; 
yet they arc in reality among the youngest and freshest. Physi- 
cally they are unbroken, and for the first time in their history 
they arc free and provided with opportunity : in a position, there- 
fore, to show of wlrat they are capable. The outlook may be and 
is full of promise; but ns to the industrial sorfdom of to-day in 
the industrial centres of the Eastern States and the Middle West, 
them can he no doubt whatever : 

Pew older Americana, except politicians and settlement-worker*, know 
this new proletariat. It lives in Ghetto* of it* own, or in industrial 
towns, such as Gary and Pullman, created and baptised by aome capi- 
talist employer. Thow that know it beat ute either hardened into a 
callous indiffcrrine or sick st heart at its contemplation. "Go to Gary 
by all means," said a Croatian physician to me in Chicago, "it you 
would see the Sodom and Gomorrah ol my race." Here, end in similar 
fortresses of capitalism (lor they are strategically disposed like fortresses 
and sometimes even have will* and gates) the big industrial and trading 
corporations, who are the real rulers of America, keep their machines 
running by the aid of cheap south-east European labour. Thousands of 
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young workmen, mere Ignorant peasant boys, fonu Che raw material of 
Home of the most hijfaly protected nnd privileged American induxlries, 
while She meet inEucntiaUy protected of tlum all * wallowa up their still 
more ignorant ttiateia, at the rate of over a thousand a month, into the 
neighbouring large town. Here they are asfimilottd indeed ioto the 
New World, assimilated Into American economic life, Into its crude 
violence and caked brutality, without n taste of freedom or a hint of 
citiicnsblp. Emerging, if they do emerge, as adults, and flnng upon a 
world of which they know nothing except that it has robbed them of 
their birthright as human beings, they arc the natural rank and file cf n 
labour revolt which alike in its grievance* and its methods, will coon put 
all our European aquabbles into the ahodc > 

So far, Mr. Zimmcrn. And we must agree that industrialism 
in America is more hideous and inhuman than in any European 
country: consider the labour wars of the lust twelve months— 
particularly, the horrors of the coal-miners' strikes in West Virginia 
and Colorado. There Is no federal regulation 0 / labour, and in the 
matter of child labour the United States ate to-day where we were 
half a century ago. Moreover, the contrast of the spectacle of 
luxury with the misery of labour is at least as glaring in 
an American city as it is in the Old World; and no observer can 
fail to note the significance of the contrast as it is presented, for 
example, in the unceasing movement up town in Now York City. 
The peculiarity of the social structure of New York is the concentra- 
tion of business In the lower end of Manhattan Island and the 
constant shifting of the frontier between the business and residential 
quarters. As the private houses aro pushed further and further 
up town, the avenues become occupied by the manufacturer and 
warehouseman ; the sweat-shop is planted alongside the store; and 
every day at noon you see Fifth Avenue swarming with the men 
and women released from the workroom*— (housnnds of workers, 
nearly all aliens, the as yet unknown and untried New Americans. 
A visit to the swarming East Side, or to the great forum of the 
Cooper Union on Sunday evening is suflicicnt to reveal the motel 
and intellectual character of this element, the material of the 
American society that i3 to be — its children, bursting with vitality, 
gathered by the thousand into the fiee common schools and in 
part further stimulated hy the classes and clubs of innumerable 
social settlements run by the apostles of Uplift j its adults crowding 
into the libraries, club houses, and debating centres, organised in 
fraternities, reading newspapers printed in strange tongues, absorb- 
ing in the s*me languages or in their newly acquired F.nglish the 
hot-and-hoe gospel of Anarchism, providing the I.W.W. (Indus- 
trial Workers of the World), the American syndicalist organisation, 



X. Sociological Review, vol. r, p. *07. 
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with continuous bodies of recruits, and consuming with astonishing 
eagerness the writings of Nietzsche and Bernard Shaw . 1 

It is, of course, in the Eastern and Middle States that the alien 
has become the decisive factor. So far the European immigrants 
are not mossed in their multitudes beyond the cities of the central 
industrial region, and it Is therefore on the Atlantic side that 
the native-born are dying out. The older Americans cannot 
gain comfort from the assumption that the difference is merely 
relative, for the vital statistics show how vast is the gap between 
the fecundity of the new Americans and the stagnancy of the old. 
But there is one consideration which may in a minor degree 
encourage the older American. The yearly million and a half 
dors not represent a net increase by immigration. As we have 
seen, some of the European countries at present contributing most 
largely to the stream of newcomers receive a considerable number 
of their own people back every year, and it is probable that the 
numbers of the home-returning peasants and artisans will grow as 
the power of America to absorb European labour begins, us it 
obviously must, to diminish. 

For the older States, however, there is another important con- 
sideration which has been frequently dwelt upon. The East has 
been steadily depicted of native virility and initiative by the western 
drift of its more vigorous sons and daughters. A generation or 
more ago the Middle West was developed by the adventurous 
pioneers of the Atlantic States, and since then virst regions of the 
West have been In great purt settled by the men and women of the 
Middle West . 1 Hence the real native America, once necessarily 
east of the Allcghanics, is now west of the Mississippi. This Is 
the tract which furnishes lor the student of to-day so large a crop 
of social and educational experiments, which is giving lessons to 
the world in varied developments of democracy, and is, among 
other things, demonstrating for the benefit of older communities 
the vitality of the association that may exist between city and 
university, laboratory and field or factory, government machine 
and cultural institution. 

A central and highly significant feature of this new society of 
the Western States is the State University, consciously developed 
in relation to civic and social needs. The universities of America 

«. On the economic aspects of the immigration problem an immense 
literature has come into being, especially since the U.S. Immigration Com- 
mission c< 1907. A goal survey is contained in Immigration and Labor, 
by Irate A. Honrwicfa, Pli.D. Putnams, igu. 

2. See an interesting discussion of this aspect of the problem in 
Changing; Amtrico. bv Profeasor E. A. Ross, ol Wisconsin. Flahcr Unwin, 
J9n. 
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are of three kinds: the old foundations of the academic tradition, 
•the newer institutions owing their existence to the plutocratic 
founder, and the State universities, which have shown most energy 
in the Western region. It is, as a matter of fact, these last which 
have shown the way in the new and constructive movement of 
relating the activities of the university to the needs of city, 
community, and Stnte. There are in the West thirteen state 
universities, with over 3,000 professors and 35,000 students of 
both sexes, who are getting their education almost entirely at the 
public expense, many of them continuing after the first year to 
work themselves through the course by earning their livelihood 
in various occupations. The pioneer of the new order of 
universities, connected with city and state as Intelligence depart- 
ments, was that of Michigan at Ann Arbor, especially in its scheme 
of student endowment ; but the example that has commanded most 
attention from inquirers in other parti of the world is the University 
of Wisconsin. It has developed itself as servant of the state— 
every one I believe, of its leading professora being directly 
associated with public administration through such bodies as the 
Conservation or Forestry Commissions, the scientific surveys, or 
the Hoard of Immigration. The professors administer or advise 
on » score of hoards and commissions. The university lias irlated 
Itself not only to the cultural departments of the administration, 
hut to the departments of finance and taxation, railways and labour, 
public health and Agriculture. The public office and the public 
servant have acquired the habit of calling in the aid of academic 
authority. The university further enlarges its scope by means of 
extension courses, tuition by correspondence, itinciant teachers, 
travelling libraries, and local centres each with a staff of organisers 
and teachers. A bureau of general welfare answers thousands of 
inquiries on government, economics, public health, education, 
industry and every conceivable subject; a municipal reference 
bureau furnishes information upon civic subjects, while a discus- 
sion bureau handles every kind of query in relation to current 
events and controversies. Twenty years ago not more than four 
state universities in the country had as much money to spend on 
all their work as Wisconsin to-day spends on its extension side. 
This is the Wisconsin Idea, so frequently described and discussed, 
90 eagerly and widely imitated and adapted. 1 

Wisconsin, we are told by the thoroughgoing devotees of the 
new spirit of the West, has eliminated corruption and machine 

J. 8te Rom's Changing America; and for a suggestive treatment of Uie 
whole subject, with special referent* to Michigan and ether American 
examples, Mr. Branford's Interpretation! and For taut*. (London, sgu : 
Duck north and Co.) 
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politics and has rid itself of the Ross. That declaration, no doubt, 
reflects an excessive optimism. The state, we suspect, cannot be 
So entirely paradisaic! and if it were, the progress so far achieved 
has probably been due, as has been suggested, less to the improve- 
ment of the machine than to the happy accident of Wisconsin's 
producing leadership, social invention, apd constiuclive minds, 
and a people endowed with the faculty of response- However that 
be, the most conservative among us may admit the pleasure and 
stimulus of meeting representatives of die new West, with their 
infectious belief in all the latest applications of the democratic 
principle. These take the form, in state after state, of direct 
Primaries, the Referendum, Initiative, and Recall, and, with 
accelerated momentum, a measure of women's enfranchisement. 
For the democrat from thus country, commonly an opponent of the 
Referendum, it is instructive to talk with the Westerner on the 
subject. To him it is not an expedient of con-ervsilnin, a method of 
confirming the privileged in their vested interests, but a piece of 

E ure democracy, a practical and effective check upon tho political 
oss by a concentration of the common will. The experiments of 
yesterday and to day arc advanced enough ; but It does not follow 
that the states which have adopted them are destined to become the 
moat democratic in the republic. On the contrary, us Mr. 
Lippmann has pointed out, " the West may follow the way of all 
agricultural communities to a rural and placid comer vatism," may 
he In time to come the heart of American complacency, while "the 
Fast, on the other hand, with its industrial problem, must go to 
far more revolutionary measures for a solution." 

I come now to a criticism of the United States which is extremely 
familiar in the writings of Huropcan political theorists. America, 
we are constantly told, has no sense of the State. The American, 
says one daring generaliser, " adores the flag, but Buspocts the 
State." lie clings to property, but is hostile to government. Ho 
haB cherished on almost unparalleled contempt for the public 
seivice, and the disrepute into which he Ims nllowed politics to fall 
is proverbial. There can be no doubt whatever that this feeling 
is breaking down, that the old American attitude towards public 
affairs and the public service is undergoing a profound change. 
The influences bringing it about are manifold. The vastness of 
the country has been, of course, the greatest obstacle to the crea- 
tion of h unified political and social feeling : those immense 
distances which, for example, make it next to impossible that the 
United States should develop n national Press. The daily news- 
paper is of necessity regional; even the weeklies can influence only 
a more or less contracted area, and as a consequence the monthly 
magazines alone are national in scope and appee' Nowadays to 
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some extent the press syndicates tend to alter this condition, and with 
developing communications the remoter states are drawn towards 
the centre. Far more powerful, however, than such material forces 
have been, within recent years, the Influences wielded by great 
national figures, such as Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson. Quite apart from questions of personal merit or political 
ability, it is impossible to deny to Mr. Roosevelt the credit of 
having done pionoer work in rescuing the office of president from 
the toils of the political machine, in giving it actuality and malting 
it embody the idea of national unity. This, coupled with the policy 
of conserving the national resources, may after all be the basis of 
Mr. Roosevelt's claim to the gratitude of posterity. And in regard 
to this movement towards making the State a reality, it is equally 
impossible not to recognise the remarkable position and tendency 
of President Wilson. By training and temperament he is a Whig, 
steeped in the knowledge of English law and constitutional history. 
" We Americans," he once said, " are to keep or lose our place of 
distinction among the nations by keeping or losing our faith in 
the practicability of individual liberty." Yet no one can fail to 
see that, despite this theoretical standpoint, Mr. Wilson has been 
attempting and accomplishing things which have carried him very 
far from the conceptions and practices of liberal individualism, lie 
has taken counsel with representatives of all parties, and at every 
step has acted, seemingly, from a profound conviction of the, power 
and beneficence of state action. And further, in this connection, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the effect of the Panama 
enterprise upon tile general American feeling with regard to the 
Slate, Its powers and leality. The Panamn Canal is the greatest 
single undertaking ever carried through by government agency. 
In America at this moment (the time of the practical test aod of 
expert or other criticism has not yet cotnc) tho Cannl is esteemed 
a triumphant product of engineering skill, administrative efficiency 
und purity, and the application of science to the destruction of 
disease and the maintenance of a high standard of life. The 
future may prove this view to be accurate, or may prove it to be an 
over-estimate. But in either caso the American public has learned 
from the Panama Canal a lesson of incalculable import : the lesson 
that, ns Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer and executive officer, 
put it a short lime ago, a Government confronted with a task of 
this kind can command all the resources of technical experience 
and professional enthusiasm available for a private corporation, 
and can. moreover, beat the private corporation in the matter of 
economy. The result need not be, as Colonel Goethals was at 
pains to point out, an argument on an impressive scale in favour 
of socialistic schemes of government industry and control. But 
as to its psychological effect, in revealing to the American mind 
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the reality and power of the central Government and in strengthen- 
ing the growing sense of the State, there can be no possibility 
of doubt. 

English students of American society are given to complaining 
that in the United States the term sociology is commonly applied 
to matters of practice— to collective effort in social reform or social 
service. This is so, and if after coming in contact with America, 
the English observer is templed himself to fall into the American 
way, his excuse must be that he cannot detach himself from a 
sense of the rapidity and challenging variety of the tilings that 
are being done on the other side. He notes, for example, the 
remarkable vigour of the civic revival; the fight, ever reorganised 
and renewed, against municipal corruption; the merciless 
exposures of conspiracy and " graft" which have brought into 
being a new journalistic industry; the schemes of city construction 
—not seldom, it must bo admitted, disappointing in actual result 
though sufficiently grandiose on paper; the enthusiasm for public 
health, for the redemption of child life, for the systematic creation 
of moral equivalents for vicious activity. He watches the making 
of playgrounds, of park-ways and park-belts; the gradual emerg- 
ence of the designed civic centre; the rxtraoidinary re-creation of 
the great railway stations as buildings not only of convenience nnd 
efficiency, but of spacious dignity and an almost religious silence. 
He notes, again, the rapid spread of Commission Government in 
the cities— an expedient which, started at Galveston, Tcxus, as tin 
omorgcncy mensuxe, liny been ndoplrd by hundreds of towns to the 
accompaniment of plaudits from the reformers. Civic administra- 
tion by a paid commission is not what we In England understand 
by self-government t rather it is n confession of failure on helinlf of 
the established forms of self-government; but it Is not difficult to 
share the Ameiican reformist view that the commission may be 
made a powerful instrument for civic well-being. Allied with this, 
and with the broader movement for the redemption of politics, is 
that still more characteristic American enthusiasm for the redemp- 
tion of business the conception of business as the essential religion 
of the modern man. Mr. Lowes Dickinson was, I believe, the first 
English writer to call attention to this striking development of the 
American spirit, and he thought it so bound up with the crudest 
kinds of advertisement as to be almost wholly contemptible. So 
simple and harsh a judgment, however, is, to say the least, inadequate. 
The religion of business, as anyone can see, lias its vulgar and 
vicious side, and some would contend that the modern American’s 
rediscovery of Robert Owen’s principle that honesty and gcncrosity 
are the highest money pow’er in commerce and industry is not 
to Ire reckoned an ethical advance. But the point is that the idea- 
ls working out in various new schemes of production and 
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distribution— •witness the striking minimum-wage experiments by 
a growing number of manufacturing and retail firms — and 
from such schemes, apart from the vexed question of Scientific 
Management, there is reason to expect many valuable 
results. No one can say that the prospect for America is without 
peril. The complex race and colour problem, the vast concentra- 
tions of wealth and privilege, the might of live industrial and 
trading corporations, the delicate balance of international credit, 
the menace of insurgent Labour— these and innumerable other 
problems suggest incalculable possibilities of disaster. But on 
the other side, the bright side, how many and how encouraging 
are the signs of the hour! 

America leaves upon die mind a multiform and extraordinarily 
stimulating impression. There is the keen personal delight of 
meeting crowds of eager and capable people, who show to the 
English visitor and inquirer a cordiality and helpfulness that 
cannot bo described and that beggars all gratitude. There is the 
continual challenge of men and women working with gusto in 
innumerable avenues of study and thought and public service. 
There is the coming into view of o new ethic of government and 
people, of employer and employed, of city and citizen. There is a 
now sense of collective self-criticism and common effort, expanding 
from city to xtute, from state to nation; there is the pervading 
atmosphere of freedom from the duckies of the past and the 
outworn; the feel of a great community In the making, building 
the house of humanity on a liner design and with a broader span. 
" There me nations," says Professor Kucken, " whose problems 
and difficulties are greater than their ability to solve them ; there 
arc others whose human energy is sufficient lor the most difficult 
problems because It makes them rise from overflowing life towards 
the unlimited.” And of these nations, he adds, is America. 

S. K. Ratcuffb. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
REPLY FROM MR. F. W. TAYLOR. 



r am greatly interested in Mr. Edward Cadbury's article on " Some 
Principles o i Industrial Organization. ’ It appears to me that Mr. 
Cadbury has made a very earnest and impartial effort to represent 
fairly the principles of Scientific Management. It is my impres- 
»»on, however, that he has never taken the trouble to investigate 
personally a company which was actually running under those 
principles, and that he is, therefore, not competent to judge as to 
the practical results obtained from working under our system of 
management. I judge this from the criticisms he has made, 
particularly in the following paragraphs:— 



" The incentive to the workman is supplied by higher wages, 
from 30 per cent, to 60 per cent, above the average rate being 
paid. In this connection it is suggested that too high a wage 
nns a deteriorating effect on the worlcmnn -while bo per cent, 
increase makes him more healthy, regular in his habits, and In 
attendance at work, 200 per cent, makes him shiftless and careless 
and he loses time at hU work : a surprising assertion after whot 
tins been claimed for the moral effect of the system I ” 

" The essence of the system Is the concentration of attention 
upon limited and intensive tasks. The work is minutely sub- 
divided, and this must mean monotony and greater nervous 



divided, and this must mean monotony and greater nervous 
strain. It in impossible to give specific proof of this, but the 
evidence offered on the other side by the efficiency engineers is 



too general to he satisfactory " (p. ioj). 

" It is still an open question whether the device of specialising 
workers by limiting each man to one minute section of work is 
a stop towards economic progress from a national point of view, 
but I will leave this matter until I deni with the effect of scientific 
methods on personality and character" (p. 103). 

" Even If monotony of work is not solely responsible for this 
condition of things it at least intensifies it and does nothing to 
countered it. Therefore any sub-division of labour in the 
direction of eliminating tiny little judgment and initiative as to 
methods of work, valuable as it might be in its immediate results 
on production, would almost certainly in the long run produce 
effects which would lower the whole capacity of the worker. At 
the recent meetings of the British Association it was stated by 
the reader of one of the papers, that the gulf between the artisan 
and the unskilled labourer has widened in the last thirty years j 
while the artisan has progressed the unskilled labourer has 
remained stationary, if he has not deteriorated ; and I believe the 
greater monotony of his work is partly accountable for this. And 
would not this tendency be accentuated by the Taylor system ? " 

" Undoubtedly Uiere is great weste in the present slipshod 
methods, ar.d great advances towards the scientific selection of 
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workmen, time-study of operations, recording of results standard- 
ization of tools and equipment, and careful cost estimates, ore 
necessary ; but the reduction of the workman to a living tool, with 
differential bonus schemes to induce him to expend his lust ounce 
of energy, while initiative and judgment and freedom of move- 
ment ore eliminated, in the long run must cither demoralise the 
workman, or more likely in England, produce great resentment 
and result in serious differences between masters and men” 

^ " ft seems to me that in the long run it will defeat itself for 
employers to consider n man merely as a tool. We must keep 
in mind that a man and his personality is always an end in itself, 
and working people In the future will have to be treated less as 
tools and more as men " (p. 106). 



I am very certain that Mr. Cadbury would not have written the 
paragraphs referred to if he had made a sufficient investigation of 
the conditions which prevail under our system. 

During the past tour or five years our system of management 
has been minutely examined by some twenty or thirty of the most 
able nnd intelligent investigators in our country, with the object of 
arriving nt the exact truth as to the effect of the system upon the 
prosperity, wages, health and contentment nnd satisfactory condi- 
tions of the men working under it. 1 may say that the majority of 
these investigators came to their task with a prejudice against what 
we were doing, and 1 think that the paragraphs which I have called 
to your attention in Mr. Cadbury’s paper fairly represent the 
doubts and questions in the mlna of the average invrstlgntor, as 
they existed before seeing our system. These men came, very 
largely, representing the magazines and the Welfare Associations 
of our country, nnd their object was to get nt the exact truth. They 
represented as impartial n body of men ns 1 think could be found 
in the United States nnd, without an exception, they arrived at the 
conclusion that the fears expressed by Mr. Cadbury are not 
justified. 

To itemize : Mr. Cadbury fears that " the assignment of daily 
tasks to workmen may lewd to a great nervous and physical strain, 

" the reduction of the workmun to a living tool," and may 
" induce him to spend his last ounce of energy while initiative and 
judgment and freedom of movement are eliminated." The effect of 
assigning equitable and fair tasks (and fair tasks have been 
universally insisted upon in our writings) is just the opposite of 
what Mr. Cadbury fears. 

These tasks guard against the possibility of over-driving and 
over-working the workmen. They are fixed only after the most 
careful study of the fatigue of the man, and are adjusted so as to 
prevent him from assuming an improper burden. We all know, 
on the other hand, that under the old method of assigning tasks by 
guess-work “ nigger-driving ” of the workmen was no uncommon 
thing. So certain am I that the tasks which are assigned in the 
companies running under our system of management are not 
improper, that 1 have a standing offer (which I make to every 
impartial investigator going into any machine shop in this country 
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running under our system! of fjO.OO which I will nay for eveiy 
single workman who, in the judgment of the investigator is over- 
worked, or has been assigned a task which is too severe for him to 
carry out. 

As a proof that the tasks which have been assigned under our 
system are just and fair: In the works of the Link-Belt Co. in 
Philadelphia, for example, 98 per cent, of the workmen, each day, 
successfully accomplish the tasks which are assigned them ; und for 
this, these men receive from 30 to too per cent, nigher wages than 
they would get elsewhere. 

As to the intense monotony of the work under Scientific 
Management which Mr. Cadbury refers to : One of the cardinal 
principles of our system of mr.nugemcnt is that every man who 
comes into the employ of one of our companies (from the ordinary 
labourer to the most .skilled mechanic) must be taught and trained 
to do a higher, more interesting, and better class of work than he 
was ob'.e to do when he came to us, and that when he has been 
trained to do a higher class of work he automatically, ns it were, 
receives the higher wages that go with this work. Instead of 
limiting workmen to one particular job we insist that nil of our 
workmen must learn how to do a variety of work. This is just the 
opposite of the old grinding system which held men down to a 
single job, and if Mr. Cadbury had investigated the facts more 
extensively he would not have made this error. 

In several different places Mr. Cadbury implies that our system 
treat* men us " lords and implements "—not ns men. A personal 
investigation <if out companies would have shown him that our 
workmen, far from being tools and implements, have greater 
independence and freedom to express their minds than the men in 
other companies. 

One of the marked characteristics of the shop working under 
1 sir system is that there are, every day, more complaints made on 
the port of the workmen thut the management has failed to do its 
duty In some respect than there arc complaints on the pan of the 
management of failure on the part of the workmen, livery work- 
man is perfectly free to complain of the smallest shortcoming on the 
part of the management, and such complaints must be immediately 
acted upon. The complaints, both on the part of the men and on 
the part of the management, are made in a friendly spirit. The 
word “ demand " is unknown under Scientific Management. 
There never has been such complete democracy in the management 
of industrial establishments as exists in out shops. 

The great characteristic of our management which Mr. Cadbury 
has apparently failed to grasp is, that for the first time, so far as 1 
know, there has gradually been established in the industrial world 
a code of laws which are binding on the workman as well as 
on nil those on the management side of the business. And these 
laws have been developed from the scientific side and through the 
most careful experiments, with the object of doing justice to both 
sides. This code of laws binds the President, the Braird of 
Directors, and all the officers of the company, just as it docs the 
smallest and least important labourer in the establishment. This 
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is the first instance of the rigid application of law# alike to the 
management and the workmen, and this, ugain, represent# true 
democracy. Workmen, foremen, and managers trained under our 
system are in immense demand in this country ; and yet, without 
any question, the workmen arc so contented and happy that the 
average number of years they remain in the service of our com- 
panies is far longer tnan in any similar companies in this country. 

FrtK.nfRicK W. Tavt.or 
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PANAMA PACIFIC EXHIBITION. 

THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 

Tub Panama Pacific International Exposition, to he hekl at San Francisco 
next year, vaill have a department of Social Economy surpassing in com- 
pktenesa anything that baa so far been organised in this direction The 
plan of the Exhibition is contemporary rather than historical It aims 
chiefly to present the prcgres* of the world during the past ten years, the 
epoch of the Panama Canal— an achievement made possible only by the 
rigid application ol discoveries in hygiene, alike for prevention and 
efficiency. 

For two rations in particular the Social Economy exhibit will be note- 
worthy ; firat, because the immense amount of experimental work and pro- 
gress in this field during the lost ton years, both in Amenc* and in 
Europe, make* a repmrrnlatlvc survey unusually valuable; and, secondly, 
because Ibc organisation of the department la being conducted along lines 
which mark an interesting and instructive departure In the history of 
exhihitiona-the ides, in brief, I*lng to hrnrflt the visitor rathe, than the 
exhibitor Hitherto individual exhibitors have been allowed to show all 
that they bad or did In detail, with resulting waste of material and space. 
Here each individual or organisation is to be confined to a particular 
specialty, to the thing In which they most excel, each exhibit living 
arranged to accomplish some definite purpose- to represent an tdt* or 
display a method and result*. It is a sign of the Him* that exhibitions 
are becoming leu conglomerate and more definite In scope. In the early 
stage* of civilisation festivals snd (aim wen- held for the purpose of ex- 
changing goods. The modern international exposition hi* developed, as 
the scop* of these fail* was transformed, from an exchange of goods to 
an exchange of ideas, and an important lontute of tills evolution 1ms been 
the growing recognition cl the educational value of exhibits. The museum, 
an outgrowth of the exposition, is no longer a mere collection of curios, 
but rather * prrseiiistlou of exhaustive studies of special subjects. To-day 
in America, and Increasingly in this country, a temporary exhibit la 
assembled at almost every congress nnd convention. At' such gathering* 
the habitual thesis-reader is finding tl more ami inotr difficult lo secure 
hii audience, because the visitors feel that a study ol the exhibit is more 
profitable ts well as more interesting. Many national organisations now 
maintain permanent museums and travelling exhibits, and in some cases 
the local branches of the organisations have made such demandu that it 
has become accessary to manufacture specialised exhibits and keep them 
for sale Museums also have found it necessary to keep for exchange or 
sale special exhibits for the use of colleges, schools, or other museums. 
Several exhibit bureaus have been established throughout the Unite!*. State* 
lor the purpose of detenniaing exhibit value* by experiment and furnishing 
free information and advioe to exhibitor*. The Panama Pacific Exposition, 
in keeping with this growing recognition, is making its exhibit selective, 
and the Department of Social Economy is carrying the educational idea 
Still further by arranging exhibit* according to subjects nnd subdivisions 
of subjects, and not by geogriphicol localities. 
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In the world of American induatry few things have been nvore re- 
markable ci late than the rapid and KyRtciuatised extension of what i* 
called welfare work, the pmgreag of which will bo strikingly illustrated 
in the S refill Economy Section. Por example, one ol the great electrk 
lighting companies will have an exhibit on factory lighting. It shows 
model of the human eye, four feet in diametn with a aertion removed. 
In front ia placed a picture of a tall building lighted from behind. The 
light from the picture passes through the pupil ct the eye and gives an 
inverted image on the retina. The model is so constructed that when the 
light is dim the image la dim, when the light is properly adjusted the 
image is clear, and when the light glares the pupil connects, the muscle* 
adjust themselves and the image is uguin dim, illustrating the behaviour 
of the eye under similar conditions. Ilehtni! this exhibit are shown 
exterior views of two factories, one well Bird one badly lighted, and under- 
neath is given the cost of plant and maintenance, together with the profit* 
from each factory, allowing that good lighting pay* in actual dollar* and 
cent*. Statistic* are *1*9 cited to indicate the number of do’l.r* a year 
•avert In threads alone, in textile factories, by improving the lighting 
condition* : tbeie i», of coume, *0 charity in any of this welfare woik of 
the big corporation*. There are also given statistic* to show the condition 
of the eye* among the worker* iu the two factories, and model* showing 
eye disease* roused by working in dim or glaring light*, dust, etc. 

The United State. Bureau of Public Health is preparing an exhibit 
011 communicable diseases which ia designed to be the ilueat exhibit iu 
hygiene ever made There are to he model* .if every insect-currier of 
disease, and of the stage by which contamination is ctlccted. Moving 
pictures will illustrate condition* of infection, etc , for every known cow- 
unlcable disease Models of welts ihowlug water pollution will be accom- 
panied by exhibit* of *11 preventive measure*. The Rrckrfellrr Founda- 
tion of the Intcr-Statn Health Association will have an elaborate exhibit 
on hookworm or trichinoria, showing how one-third of the population of 
the world Uvea in the hookworm belta anil ia subject to it* ravages. 
Model* will allow how the worm enters the hare foot from polluted soil in 
districts where sanitation i* either bad or absent; how it gets from the 
blood to the lungs, to trachea, stomach, and Intestines; bow It tears the 
intestines, etc. Model* of healthy and affected children and children after 
treatment, and of methods of prevention are shewn, together with nn 
exhibit of the wotk of the Rockefeller Foundation in going through 
aflected rural district*, administering treatment, teaching prevention, *nd 
enforcing better sanitation. The Carnegie Institute of Washington will 
have an exhibit on Nutrition and Eugenics, and in connection with the 
former it will show machinery for testing fcort values, and the results ol 
the institute's considerable researches along there lines. In connection 
with child welfare, the dty of Son Francisco ti to turn over ten acres of 
ground outside the exposition for a model playground— not the meat 
elaborate or expensive type that could be devised, but a standard type of 
playground within tbc possibilities of the ordinary city. A day nursery 
will be run In connection with it, and pure milk depflta such s* have for 
several years been iu operation in New York. There will be a Household 
Economy exhibit showing what the standard ol living should be for families 
of varied incomes, with model homes and menus, shopping demonstrations, 
the exposure of fakce, and so forth. 

Every dty which has a contribution in household economy to make will 
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be represented, and the Slate Departments ol Public Health will display 
their various method* of educating the public in matters of health. Col- 
lection! of charts, statistics, cte., arc being avoided as far as possible, 
but, inasmuch as there are two classes of visitor* to be considered, the 
lay and the professional, the exposition will be ur ranged to show the lay 
visitor the whole lehcme of an exhibit graphically, at a glance: while 
statistics and other detail for the professional will be there in folding 
cabinets for inspection, or shown by means of the lantern. 

The classification of Social Economy is always difficult, owing to the 
differences of specialist*. The scientists desire that tlte classification shall 
show the logical analysts of scientific subjects, while the social workers 
Wild, it to outline Uie sequence ol their activities. The following list of 
groups will show, roughly, the manner in which the difficulty has been 
met by the organiser* ol the Social Economy Section at San Francisco 

Agencies for the Study. Investigation and Betterment of Social and 
Economic Condilions-mcludlug public bureaus, commissions, societies 
(of every kind), private agencies, commercial organisations, museums; 
special educational agencies, literature, congresses ; survey* and special 
community investigations. 

Economic Resource# and Oignnisatrans including physical resource* and 
characteristics: location and organisation of industrial enterprise*, general 
Industrial statistics, government promotion of Industry: conservation of 
national resources. 

Demography, Hugenica - including composition, characteristic., and 
movement of papulation; itnllatlml method*, nmcblnes, and appliances; 
Immigration; eugenic mrntvh nnd experiment. 

Hygiene -Including vital stattslioa; growth and nutrition, food; hygiene 
of infancy sud childhood ; cure of the sick, naming; communicable disease* , 
Stair ami municipal hygiene, public health work, Industrial hygiene, 
occupational diseases ; special hygiene : traffic and transportation, military, 
naval, tropical, mental, rex, dental. 

Alcohol, Drug*, and 'Tobacco Including physiological and other effects; 
statistics of consumption and economic coat ; organised effort* lor lessening 
intemperance. 

labour— including regulation and inspection . woman and child lubout , 
organisation ol employee* and employers; wage* and cost ol living; in- 
dustrial disputes; statistics ol unemployment, treatment of unemployed; 
accidents and employer ‘a liability. 

Other groups include co-operative institutions, banks and provident in- 
stitution', charities and methods of correction, the machine.)* of legislation 
Bud electoral systems, public utilities, municipal enterprise, housing, 
town-planning, anti recreation. 
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REVIEWS. 

THB SCIKNCB OF CHARACTER. 

Tim Foundation* or Chuuctbb : Being a Study o( the Tendencies ol the 

Emotion* and Sentiment*. By Alexander F. Shand, hi. A. 

Macmillan, u/- net. 

Mr. Shand ha* written a very charming book, lull of original and mo*t 
mterenting suggestion, and easy and delightful to rend. In case thia 
sound* like the facile compliment of a friend, or raiies the suspicion that 
it may be the prelude to some subtle attack, I hasten to add that the book 
counts t* of more than five hundred closely printed page*, that iU subject 
is ethology or the adeuce of churactei, and that It enunciates this adencc 
in Waive doren »eparately formulaled, distinct laws, which it clsiras to 
have discovered This might lead us to expect a dry-as-duHt research, but 
we have on the contrary a book of Intense human interest, Indeed the 
wonder I* when the subject of human character can be prerented in thia 
form, that we should have any demand for that Jam-concealed but to me 
unpleasant powder, the payckological novel. Mr. .Shand illuatintea his 
work with abundant references to clannka) authors, but his illustrations 
■aver tun away with him. never overbalance his argument, never weary 
the reader. Take for example the analysis 0! Scott's Lucy Ashton, pp 165- 
168, at once admirable in itself and perfect in Ita elucidation of the principle 
the writer it mainly concerned lo eaublith. lie never allows ua to forget 
the serious intention and strict acientific form of the inquiry, yet there la 
complete absence of pedantry, and there I* no attempt to build up the laws 
into a rigid architectonic system. 

Mi Shnnd'a book cornea out at a fortunate moment, for at the pretent 
time there la everywhere a keen and intense Interest In Psychology. NVe 
are living in u kind of Columbus age of this new and rapidly expanding 
realm. New worlds are being discovered, new regions of reality, whose 
existence has been until recently not merely unknown, hut uniiuagi noble. 
I.ike the old mariner* who never felt at rare when out of sight of the nhore, 
the old psychologists never dared to speculate concerning a reality which 
was not in plain and obvious relation to the material organism. How 
different to-duy ! The science of a new spiritual reality, variously named 
the unconscious, the subconscious, the co-ionsdous— terms which seemed 
formerly to involve a logical absurdity in the idea they sought to express 
is msking rapid progress, and completely revolutionising both the theory 
ncd the practice of onr mental science. Profound problems of personality 
are bring revealed and the material organism instead of being regarded as 
the /onr it crigo of conscious experience, Is being recognised as the part 
only, albeit the central and essential condition of activity, of a whole 
reality which overflows it infinitely. Tbe body with its wonderfully con- 
trived nervous system is for the new psychiatry the effective instrument of 
a spiritual activity. Character is the quality of a person. It give* colour 
and individuality to action*. A study of character must therefore assume 
a peculiar Importance for contemporary thought. 

It is not psycho-analysis, however, that haa led Mr. Shand to this study. 
His friends know that this book is the result of work thst he has been 
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engaged upon for, I suppose, the greater pait of Lis life, but which took 
definite lorn and direction acme twenty years ngo. The first idea o: it was,, 
I believe, formulated in papers read to the Aristotelian Society, and pub- 
lished in Mind, which journal at that time {1855-iiyo) was receiving most 
of the Society's papers. One o' these is the article entitled " Character and 
the B motions " in the iSj 6 volume, and another is " Types of Will " in 
the 1807 volume The Editor of Mind, Mr. G. K. Stout, was one of the first 
to recognise the value al this work and he invited Mr. Shaud to write the 
chapter on “ Emotions " in his own Gtonndwk of Psychology/ published 
in igoj. 

The lend of inquiry on which Mr. Shand embarked involved hard work 
sod continual application. I remember It: particular— I think as a pre- 
paration for his paper ou " Types of Will » -receiving from him a set of 
most carefully compiled instaut«i, written out in his own hand and mani- 
folded for his friends, with separate questions on Mch Instance and an 
invitation tu offer rommruta or remarks. I have forgotten what my own 
reply was, but I do not forget that Mr. Shand expressed so much interest 
in it as to make me suspect that I had revealed to him character aa well 
as circumstance. 

The science of Character as Mr. Shand presents it to us in this book is 
on entirely new method, It is an attempt to analyse character Into simpler 
component element* and to discover the laws which underlie their relations 
nut their is no attempt to present then elements aa separate as well aa 
distinguishable entitles, tor to define them with the nice precision of mathe- 
matical equation*, The laws are discoveries of uniform tendencies, and 
their formulation is always tentative. 

There are two methods by which we may analyse anything. One is 
to separate out the elements which constitute a whole, to hold them 
spurt, and Study the elements separately and the condition* which 
bring about tbcli combination. Thu other method Is to distinguish within 
a whole the characters or qualities that belong to the whole The dements 
to distinguished have no Miparale existence from tho whole and If they seem 
to bo able to exist separately they’ are thereby shown to he together leas than 
and not ©qnsl to the whole, which is always more than its separate parts. 
The Aral in the ideal ol scientific analysis, the second in the method of phllo 
sophy Now it is cbvlout that however practically useful, and precise, and 
dear, the method of scientific procedure is, ft <an never give us the some 
grasp that a philosophical analysis given. It seems, indeed, ideally perfect ; 
it Is in reality exceedingly limited and Incomplete. Take a quite familiar 
example. Water ixmsists of two atom* of hydrogen combined with one 
atom of oxygen; for science this is on exhaustive analysis, for whenever 
the conditions of comhicstion of these dements ore fulfilled the result ts 
what we call water, and wheoever the conditions of the dissolution of water 
•re fulfilled the reanlt ia the separate eJemcuts symbolised as H,0. But is 
it not evident that a study of hydrogen and oxygen gas prolonged to 
eternity would not reveal the qualities, of water which are a more that 
only exists In the whole? Now In a general way It may he sold that 
whenever wc try to establish a new science, a new " ology," we have the 
analytic method of physical science in our mind as on ideal. But what wc 
find ia that the more richly organised our material and therefore the more 
real and concrete our subject matter, the lo.o amenable it is to scientific 
treatment, and the strictly quantitative method of scientific analysis breaks 
dciwh completely when we apply it to 'the realities of life and mind and will. 
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We cannot analyse a character aa wc analyse a chemical substance lo: the 
simple reason that we cannot synthesise a character. The elements are 
dissociated by us iu an organic whole, and except in relation to this whole 
they have no existence. 

Here, it seems to me, is the true departure cl Mr. Shand. He rejects 
Mill's suggestion that a science ol character should be " founded ou the 
law* of psychology " (a suggestion Mill lumaelt never followed out), cm the 
ground that it was dominated hy the Association Psychology of his time. 
Entirely appieciativc as he is of Mill’s aims and achievement, he tees that 
in this matter he wss completely blocked by an atomistic conception of 
psychology, the science ol which could aspire to nothing higher than the 
establishment of a kind of mental chemistry. Mr. Shand agrees that the 
discovery cl empirical law* is necessary as the indispensable data ol a 
science of character, but he holds that then* laws are organic and not, as 
the lsws of association, mechanical. These orgunlc laws ore desert to' as 
the laws of our Instincts, our emotions, and our aentlmeula This three- 
fold division is fundamental in Mr. Shnnd'i scheme. Instinct and emotion 
are used iu practically the same meaning that Mr. McDongall gives to 
them in his Social Psychology, although Mr. Shard differs in an important 
respect from Mr. McDougall in Ida view of their relation. Sentiment (a 
the term he ptefer* for what used more generally to be called passion, inch 
na love and hatred It la used to denote a higher system than the emotions 
and one that is mote completely detached from the Instinct*. Character 
according to this view Is constituted by two kind* of force* or systems, 
the level systems ol the emotions nnd the greater system* of the Sentiment. 
The problem of character is to discover tb© law* of netton and Interaction, 
of growth and decline of the-' system*. The highest systems are the most 
aubjecl to change, the lowest the roostoonsunt ; consequently the primary 
emotions me relatively constant In comparison with the system* of the 
sentiments 

Pet hap* what will most strike those who um familiar with the new 
psychoanalytic psychology is the entire absence of any discussion of the 
nature ol complexes. Thar* I. a theory- 1 believe it is Dr. Mott’s, though 
1 do not know whether he bat yet set it forth in writing— that character 
simply Is a complex. It acorns to in* thta would bo difficult to auataln, hut 
what strike* me very forcibly fa that there mint lie an Intlniale relation 
between the formation of complexes and the formation of character. It 
wonld be intvieitliig to know Mr. Shand’s view on this question, hut it it 
possible It will (all naturally into the inquiry yet to come, tor the present 
volume deals only with Instinct and emotion and leaves over aeutlmtnt to 
be dealt with In another volume. 

The present work ia divided into thrre books. The first deals with the 
general conception of character, and sets forth very cleutly and ably tbe 
conditions that make possible the foundation of a science. Wo have 
noticed already the reason for rejecting Mill’s .luggntion. Equally inter- 
esting, though of loss importance, is the criticism of the older ides that he 
describee as the classical doctrine of the temperaments, according to which 
the- distinction in mrt in the emotions which sway the individual bat in the 
temperamental types— such an the sanguine and the bilious, the nervous 
and the phlegmatic, etc. The modern attempts to revive this dcctrinr are 
reviewed and criticised and rejected. The real work of establishing the 
principles of the new science is entered on in Dcok ii on " The Tendencies 
of the Primary Emotions." Here is the manifest intentren ami hope ol 
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Ihe author that students will not be content to lead and accept hts con- 
clusions but will themselves Be drawn to join in the investigation end 
assist in advancing and carrying on the work. It begins with a chapter 
which probably will be regarded as the most important ol the book, or at 
least is the one that will arouse the meat controversy, on " Instinct and 
Emotion.” Mr. Sliaud does not lay great stress on a theory ol the nature 
of instinct. So far ns his subject is roncrined it seeing to him indifferent 
what theoiy of tho nature and origin of instinct we accept. Whatever our 
instincts are they ate there os 0 kind of basis or material, and the main 
factor in the formation of character is the prlmaiy emotion which Is the 
active principle and which gathers up the instinct.’ into the system which 
constitutes peiBaaal character. Mr. Sliand appears therefore to differ 
widely from the Freudian school who derive all Instincts from one general 
all-pervading Instinct which they name sexuality, and who see in this 
instinct the one driving force of which all the manifestations of outward 
behaviour are in the last resort the expression. Also he seems to disagree 
entirely with Mr. McDougaU’s views that there are certuin distinct and 
well-dell nod principal instincts st the basis of our nature to each of which 
ia attached iU special emotion— for instance, the instinct of flight and the 
emotion of fear, pugnacity and anger, etc. For Mr. Shand the emotion is 
primary, and also U is independent of the Instinct . It can and does attach 
Itself to. or detach itself from, any instinct, and iU activity ia manifested in 
the power it exercises over Instliveta, forming them Into what be calls 
lasser systems, to distinguish them from ths greeter or more constant 
systems that are formed out ol there by the sentiment*. And Mr. Shand 
points out in opposition to Mr. VcDougtll'* view, that there are number- 
leas fragmentary Instinct* not connected exclusively with any particular 
emotion. Alao that the same amotion may Include a variety of instincts in 
its system And further that the same instinct may he connected with the 
systems of different emotions. On the Other hand Mr. Shniul declares that 
what is inseparable from every instruct as the affective aspect of its excite- 
ment Is not an emotion but an impulse, Consequently hk doctrine is that 
the system of a primary emotion is mote comprehensive than the system 
of an instinct and Inimctiitely more important. " The activity of an 
instinct, though, in normal cares, it has some psychical Impulse comple- 
mentary to it, has nut, therefore, ■ distinctive emotion complementary' to it.” 

The hrot way to underatnnd Mr. Shand’a distinction between emotion 
end sentiment is, 1 think, to take a definite example of It, such as is given 
In the chapter on Fear. Mr. Shand dlatinguisheH eight primitive varieties 
of feur, all ol which are concerned with tire lower instinctive behaviour of 
creatures, and all of which differ only as vorietle* of conduct directed to a 
common end. But when wo come to the higher motive* that organise and 
swuy intelligent behaviour wr have the same emotion of (for, but directed 
no longer to a common end but to special and individual ends We may 
fear, for instance, not danger, menace or destruction to our common life, but 
Ices of power, injury to a beloved object, escape of a hated foe and so 
forth. It ia here therefore that the sentiments, such as love and hatred 
play their part. They adapt to their purposes the systems of the emotions. 
— fear, in our example,— and the law of the behaviour of Fear is formulated 
thus : (34) Fear throughout its varieties strives to avoid aggressive 
behaviour. 

The primary systems with which Mr. Shand deals at length and with 
concentrated attention and analysis In this second division of his hook are 
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Fear and Anger; Joy and Sorrow j Disgust, Repugnance. Surprise, Curiosity 
and Wonder. These systems all not only include primary emotions, but 
are fundamental forces of character and have laves of action that constantly 
reappear in the most complex systems Into which they enter. Also 
primary emotions that are in the original conception oi them, directly 
opposite, are often in the higher systems complementary. Ail this is 
worked out with careful detail and iuSnile pains. 

In the chapter on Surprise, Mr. Shand has given an interesting account 
of the theory which Adam Smith prefixed to his History of Astronomy. 
Mr. Shand sccma to agree that anrpriat ia not to bo eloaaed with emotional 
systems and that if it ia a distinct emotion it ha* neither impulse# not an 
end, but he holds that it may be complete in itself and has in its own 
nature characteristic tendencies and effort We wonder how Mr. Shand 
would class the case of the man who could novel be made to evince any 
surprise or wonder When expected to admire the mighty rush of water 
at Niagara he only remarked that he could aefc nothing to atop it. 
Curiously enongh Mr. Shand ends hia account of tlic systems of the 
emotions with the two emotions which according to Plato and Aristotle are 
the beginning of philooophy, -curiosity and wonder. It is an Illustration of 
the familiar paradox of philosophy, that whnt is first in the order ol 
knowing is last in the order of being. 

In the third and lust division of the book we sre Invited to oonslder the 
System of Desire. Tills Mr. Shand reganls aa neiiher a primary emotion 
nor a sentiment, but an more important than any emotion in the organisa- 
tion of the eentiments. It In in fact, Ur tells us, a very complex emotional 
system which tnctudes, actually or potentially, the ilx prospective emotions 
of Hope, Anxiety, Disappointment, Despondency, Confidence and Despair 
It differ* then from the primary emotions such as fenr, anger, curiosity, 
etc., in this, that It Is not aroused simply by oeusatlons and perception* 
actually present ; the emotions of desire are prospective, aroused only by 
Ideei. and referred to ideal objects. 

This is aa far aa we are catried in the present etody. It ia only the 
beginning. At the same time it is not o beginning but the beginning. 1 * 
ia only by first comprehending thete ayeteme of the primary emotions that 
we can hope to discover the laws of those higher, mere constant systems 
of the sentiments In which they sre organised, and which give stability to 
character. Mr. Shand 'a conception of character therefore is that of a 
dynamical science of hnmnn nature. This ecicace la not attainable by a 
classification of qualities, popularly thought of as isolated, and regarded o» 
either good or bad, which we meet with In individual conduct It Is built 
up out of an interplay of systems ever growing in complexity and organic 
unity. H. Wiidon Cam. 
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Tin ills l of the* works la an address, now amplified and recast, given by 
Lord Mosley as Chancellor of the University of Manchester. The second la 
the Creighton Lecture delivered by Lord Haldane before the University of 
London. The third waa written by the British Ambassador at Washington 
to be read before a Congress of historians. The occasions aud the audiences 
were thus somewhat similar, and the three authors have this in common 
that, belonging to the same party nnd even sitting for a time in the same 
Cabinet, they have retained, amid all the distractions and excitements of a 
political career, an interest in history, in philosophy, and in the deeper 
principles that underlie political action. There is, however, sufficient 
difference in their standpoints to give variety to their treatment of similar 
subjects. Lord Morlev and Lord ITaldane belong to different schools of 
philosophy. Lord Bryce. Inferior to Lord Motley In breadth of philosophic 
outlook, has lived and travelled In many lands. All three have much to 
tell about tlie meaning and method* of history, even in the short apace at 
their disposal 

Lord Motley's brilliant nnd suggestive notes range over o wide field. 

The Changes that are gradually, and sometime* allenUy, creeping Into our 
political institutions, the misuse of political terms, the meaning that con- 
tinues in party names, even when distorted from their original purpose, the 
power of took* anil principle* apt for tire occa.ion, auch as Rousaeau'a 
Sectal CoMtatl, Paine** Common Stnu, or the " Survival of the Pitta* » aa 
enunciated in the work* of Dsrvriu, all these with studle. of Rouaaeau and 
Martini, with .ompaiiaun. between German and Prench fttiu*, and with 
many other illuminating comparisons and contrasts, form a whole ot 
impasting interest, with no definite plan obtruded, and yet so closely knit 
together that each section teems to follow III pradaccsaor by inevitable 
nrccteJly. Yet partly from narrow limit* of apace, partly owing to the 
hslsncrd mind of the author, It ia difficult to leave this moat interesting 
book without a aeaae of disappointment. Problem, are stated, questions 
asked, difficulties squarely faced, pleasing fiction* disregarded, slovenly 
thought condemned, but at the end we have not reached firm ground We 
have been warned against some error*, but we have net been shown thr way 
to the truth. The whole is suggestive, but Inconclusive. , 

Diamarck, Lord Morley tell* ua, in finding fault with the historical 
portrait of one he had known well, said : " It ia not in diplomatic materials, 
but In their life of every day that you come to know men " Here la oue 
of the difficulties cd the new school of history which, discounting all generali- 
sations or even general views, seeks to reduce historian* to mere collector* of 
facts. On this, Lord Haldane puta forth wait pertinent cowideratlcns. In 
hia view, " the historian will fail hopelessly if he seek* to be a mere 
recorder.” It is doubtful if he can avoid " placing himself at aoroe 
particular standpoint for the purposes of bis review." He goes on to say : 
” The very width of hia field of research must necessitate the selection of his 
facts nnd their relation to each other and to the particular system in which 
alone they have their meaning. For meaning is the foundation of system 
in history.” But Lotd Haldane, in considering whether history 
should be considered as an art or a science, i* hardly justified- in 
accepting the view of M. Langloia and M. Sdgnobos, that if it be 
a science, " ita main object should be accuracy in recording” The 
main object of every science must be the discovery of laws, the reduction to 
onler of the facts, whose accuracy is not an object, but a condition. You 
cannot have science without true facts, but no accnmnlation of true facta -will 
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constitute science Mo; ii history be a science, can it dispense with the 
nuking of hypotheses— under the sauie lestriclian u other sdeucce. In a 
daring aphorism, Comte declared that for investigation even on erroneous 
theory was better than no theory at all. It may ho true, as Lord Haldane 
asserts, that Bo«uet allowed his view of hlstoiy to be distorted by his 
conception of the Providential government o! the world; yet by means of 
that general conception, however inadequate, he got nearer to the recogni- 
tion of the unity and true course of civilisation than any of his con- 
temporaries. 

In this discussion ou truth in history, and the position of history as 
science or art, it is curious that two Important points are ignored by all 
three writer*. In the fltW place, the retnurk of Bilmstvlc, quoted hy hath 
I.oni Motley and I-oni Bryce, relerred to the character of an individual, and 
for Individual actions and motives we muef rely largely on state-papers, 
private letters, und other doubtful nuteiial . but the actions of large bodies 
of men can generally be interpreted more directly. In the word* of 
Professor Beesly, " The thoughts and actions oi individual# may baffle our 
scrutiny. But nations and societies, and even parties, act in obedience to 
simple motives and broad general principle* The footstep* of the solitary 
traveller may be easily lost. But he who would follow the track of army lma 
only to nse his eyes." Secondly, in the discussion whether hlr.o.y is 
science or art, there it a third possibility, that ita scientific function la to 
collect or select material for Sociology. This last is perhaps what lonl 
Motley means by " inductive political science," but whether we are, or arc 
not, near tile definite creation of such a science, or whether it has boeu 
already created, dors not depend on the truth of the aualogy between the 
buly politic end the body natural If Sociology uses terms, such as 
embryos, germs, orgemuma, borrowed from Biology, U must be with caieful 
limitation of their meaning. Yel it may be useful to point out that in the 
body politic as in animals there ii an oigamc rotation of the parts to the 
whole, even though It ie not exactly the same relation in the two cuar*. 
Sociology must be bused on Biology, as Biology on Chemistry, but It out 
never be a mere department of Biology 

Some of the most eloquent passages in the " Note* ” deal with " the 
debe of all to each," the particular shnre of each nation in the glories of 
out common civilisation : 

How disistrous would have been the gap if European history had 
missed the cosmopolitan radiation of ideas from Prance; or the poetry, 
art, science of Italy; or thr sciences, philosophy, music of Germany; or 
the grave heroic type*, the humour, the literary force of Spain ; the 
creation of grand worlds in thought, wisdom, knowledge— the poetic 
beauty, civil life, humane pity -Immortally associated with the past of 
England in the western world's illuminated scroll. 

Or take this sketch of the intellectual services of the great Frenchmen of 
the nineteenth century ; 

French writers conspicuously engaged the attention of mankind. They 
turned thought and interest and curiosity and sesrch for intellectual 
pleasure into new rhsnnels They led the gr«t changes in mood, 
standard, and point of view during the three generation? alter Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and typified ideals of an active and aspiring age De Malstre, 
Proudhon, Saint-Simon (, ... the earliest name in the socialistic ferment 
a hundred years ago), and Comte unapprooched by any of them in the 
power, originality, and intellectual resource with which he wove together 
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lie atrands ol knowledge into the web ol social duty— were all effective 
writer* a* well a* fresh thinker*. There at* Guizot, founder of new 
historic schccls, and one of those who by force of personality apart from 
literary contribution exercise a potent influence on their time. Renan 
brought wide learning and infinite fiucination of form to a theological 
dissolution that science and the widening nf men’s minds by the widening 
of the known worid, made so Inevitable. Victor lingo, umid a thousand 
colcsutl extravagance*, sounded to an enonneau public nil over the world 
a rolling thunderblast against the barbarities of recorded time, and was 
inspired by a glorious mute, the genius of Pity. 

So, loo, Lord Bryce : 

As historians, wc know that every people lias had its characteristic 
merits along with Its characteristic faults, None is specially blamelew, 
each has rendered iu special services to humanity at large. Wc have the 
best reason for knowing bow great is the debt each one owe* to the 
other, how essential not only to the material development of each, but 
also to Its intellectual and spiritual advance, i> the greatness and the 
welfare ol Uir others nml the common friendship of all. 

Another anbject o( crucial importance to our view ol hiatory, is discussed 
by I<crd Motley. He reminds us hoiv late is the recognition of human 
progress, and be pioceed* to ask whether civilised communities arc neces- 
sarily progressive ond whether piogiesa necessarily increases tire 
sum of human happiness In thus pomnfc the question, there are 
surely two fallacies. Iu the first place, even if the Western worid 
aa u whole lias programed, it does not follow that every community haa 
kept up with the general movement, or Dint no community liua fallen back ; 
for the progrcia of rath community depends in port on the grneinl move- 
ment In which it shares, iu part on the circumstances of its special 
environment— historic and material. It hat tbua coma about that now one, 
now another nation has Uew in the van, tliot tho torch has passed from 
hand to hand, nml the progress of th« West has continued, even If particular 
communities have rrtiogrnded. Secondly, happlneva is subjective; it 
depends In part at least on adjustment of organism and environment, always 
difficult in time, of rapid changt. Progress In happiness must always be 
an elusive conception. We know, however, that there bos been scientific 
and material advance Tbete has also been moral advance in this direction 
at least, tbut whereas our moral relations were once confined to narrow 
circles, these are continually growing wider, till they have, now in this 
direction, now in thst, emhraccd the whole human race. Surely here Is • 
threefold progress which may well console us for the tempotaiy, or even 
for the recurring threes of msl -adjustment to s changing environment. 

One view of history, generally ignored, is auggestad, rather than 
expreued by Lord Bryce in a single sentence. Referring to the obliteration 
of old record* ami memories with th* passing away of the more primitive 
civUteatiwu*. he remarks : " It wss a past the like of which can never 
recur." But Is not thl* true of the whole period covered by the historic 
record, or rather of the whole story of the development of Western 
civilisation, and more especially of the transition which commenced with 
the rise cl abstract science among the Greets and has continued down to 
our own day. That development has given (he thread, sometime* the very 
narrow thread, of meaning amid innumerable frrelcvancies. With the 
unification of the worid and the extension a! scientific method to all fields 
of enquiry, Man enters on a new phase. S. H. Swrwwv. 
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DR. YVESTKRMARCK’S MOROCCAN STUDIES. 

■Mxxuiaoe Ceremonies in Morocco. By Edward Westennarck. 
Maesnlllau, 1914. u /- net. 

Cxbbuonies and Beliefs connbhbd with Acricultore, Certain Date* c# 
?ue Solar Year and the Weather in Morocco. By Edwanl 
Westennarck. Helsingfors, iglj. 

A» a social act marriage possesses supreme significance, for, whatever its 
iorms, it links the generations together, and is the pninnry junction of 
individuals from which further social developments continuously radiate. 
This social significance ha* been impressive in all uge» among all peoples; 
no race has failed to recognise it and to express it in that social language 
which wo coll ceremony. Ceremony may be defined as a dramatic echo ot 
a social happening, a symbolistic explosion of sympathetic emotion 

In this detailed and analytical collection of Moroccan folk-custom relating 
to marriage, Professor Westermaick dora not aim at a philosophy of the 
subject, That will 00 me, we hope, ih the future, lie present* us with .1 
wonderful collection of social iacts, and analyses them in a masterly 
fashion, but the ultimate inference* on marriage ceremonial and on cere- 
monial in general are deferred. The book ia charming not to tho socio- 
logist only hut to thr general reader. There is an abundance of butuau 
feeling, humour, psthoa and hope, to be found in theae multitudinous 
customs. The magical Idee preponderate* , and it is expressed both posh’ 
lively and prophylactically. The Interesting couple, —and who are mine 
interesting than a bridegroom and a bride?- aie deluged with form* and 
riddled with rites. Van GentMp has well styled a wedding a psriurboilort 
iocMU. Prof. Westennarck equally well compares the rttusl observed 
when the puttie* have not been previously married and that which is 
carried out when one or other has been in the holy slate. A first wadding 
is a luminous case 0! a rife dr fattagt. It tusy be doubted whether, as 
Sir James Praxer and the present writer have Suggested, there is much 
mystical danger suspected hy the early mind in thr srxuul act itaeli. It 
seems to me that Interest and (ear arc rather concentrated on the " change 
of state, *• as Von Oennep holds. Prof. Wmterratrek refers again with con- 
fidence to bis theory of the prohibition of inceat, oa a case of natural 
selection It is possible that vre have not reached the precise meaning of 
this prohibition And until wo see It working as It actually »«» meant 
to work, we cauuot indulge iu large Inductions. Possibly Mr. J. J. 
Atkinson’s ideas go nearer the mark than most. To get all be has done 
out of the customs of one small people, the Berbers, Is a credit to the 
extensive sociological method of the author, lie describes the look as a 
supplement to Vu Hiitory of Human Marriage. It is mote then that ; it 
opens a new volume of a new work. 

The connection between agriculture and the beginning* of physical science 
has been illustrated by Prof. Fraxet and his precursor, W. Mannbardt. Mr. 
Warde Fowler bn* illuminated it. But there Is still n vast amount of 
unexplained and unexplored ceremonial, where magic and mummery, 
agriculture and altitudr, can with difficulty be resolved Into their dements. 
The early calendars are a constant rrnx, their primary dates being overlaid 
by others in the course oi ages, while the whole business Is complicated by 
the retardation of th> relative motion of earth and sun. 

The Ideas of t-bai (evil) and barafra (hoiincan), also of Par (conditional 
enrae), which last ia a mend fluctuating medium between the two, or swing 
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o! a mystical pendulum, are very strougly developed in Morocco, as Indeed 
they are throughout the Muhammadan world. What i* the connection 
between them and the primitive farmer'* calendar ? On the face of them 
there i* a *imilarity between Moroccan and the undent Italian agricultural 
ritual and religion, awl between these and the Central European system, a* 
described by Mannhirdt aud Kraxer. A* against these investigators 
rrofeosir Westennarok argue* for a theory of negative magic, " purifica- 
tory," to use his term, and in the matter of the so-called sun-chatma, fire- 
wheds, and the like, lie seems to prove hia point, lint the idea of purifica- 
tion itself, as applied to the soil nnd the crops, Is an extraordinary one. We 
need an a priori analysis U it in order to visualise iu reality and sense its 
meaning. 

There is abundance oi interesting and new material in Prof. Wester- 
maick's monograph. He must indeed be a prince of observers to have 
seen and collected all he has, on this aud other subjects, iu a space of 
time not rxccnling six short years. 

The question aritca from a general perusal of all these noteworthy 
details, as It hss arisen before from others, whether the superstitious ideas 
snd practice* are ex poll facta, a sort of ceremonial after-glow or not. I 
Incline to think they are the former. This queitlon the author <!<*» not 
touch upon. Here he Is at one with Professor Pram. Put If nil (hear 
infinitely various custom* could lie shown to lie merely ceremonial reactions 
7o the continuous human needs, their importance would be minimised, and 
they would emerge from tho examination a* mere curiosities of the human 
mind in its social aspect. 

The fire and smoke ceremonies certainly look ni if originally Intended 
to counteract the J-fwi of the weathsr. The Idea that magic force Is present 
in various form* of vegetation is new anil interesting. Tlie rites practised 
for the purpose of influencing the wenthrr should be most Inntructive to a 
people like onnrlves, whose national church still prays for rein or fair 
weather. The fact that games of hockey, or something resembling it, 
should he played, eapcctatly by women, and with Utehcn-lndlea instead of 
thv usual hockey sticks, I* n new and delightful problem, This Is a 
weuthcr-charm ; the principle, already known, is that the winning side 
represents the desired weather. Pot the scheme I* new. The author well 
argue* that the Idea of motion, as Influencing change, is ut the root of 
such customs. A. R. C. 



PROFESSOR DRIES CH ON INDIVIDUALITY AND VITALISM. 
Tint Phobmm or Individuality, By Hans Driesch, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Heidelberg. Macmillan. 3/6. 
Tire History and Tiuomy or Vitalism By Hana Driesch. Translated 
by C. K. Ogilcn, B.A. Macmillan, j/- u«. 

Tux interest of the philosophical public Is at present centred upon the 
problem oi Individuality, and these lectures by Professor Driesch will 
inWreat a wide circle of readers. The tint two are a condensed revision 
of his Gifford Lecturer on the Science snd Philosophy of the Organism, and 
on these it i> unnecessary to dwell, since they are devoted to the proof of 
vitalism by arguments already stated at length in the earlier work. We 
are, too, already familiar with the theoiy of " Bntelechy ” as the autono- 
mous non-mechanical agent at work in vital processes. In discussing its 
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bearing upon the doctrine of the conservation of energy, Protoaor Driesch 
peibap9 concede* more than is necessary to the iiniveiaality of the principle. 

It is in the third lecture thnt he breaks ground new to the British 
pnblic. " The Logic of Vitalism '* is a part of Professor Driesch’* genera! 
theory of Becoming, us expounded in his Ordnvngtlehri, and it is not easily 
intelligible without a knowledge of the previous work, For vitalism 
individuality is whoUnesi ; hence its logic is the legic of wholeness, logic 
itself being " essentially the theory of order." The standpoint is purely 
aolipsistic. Objectivity is ” everything that is conreimrely possessed, or 
rather— to use a veiy neutral expression— had by myself " (p. 41), and is 
thua not equivalent to Nature or Reality. Signs of order in thin objectivity 
nit discovered by the Ego’s introspection. By this means I And that I 
am enduring and boooming But I am not uble to formulate what endures 
In all objectivity ; all 1 can do is to form "a specinl concept of limited 
validity on the foundation of all immediate objectivity " (p, 4Sl- *>'** 
concept is the concept of Nature which la defined as " a something which 
satisfies Ike fosluhitet of a rational theory of blooming, and which behaves 
at the same time o» If it were independent end aelf-peralstent in Itself." 
We are then able to deduce the pwiibto form, of becoming and to see that 
" unifying causality is the type of becoming encountered in the organic 
world " (p. si). Tills is just such u whole as is requited by vitalism, 
which, consequently, is justifrel •* on the basil of logic and ontology.” 

But there is atill snolhar point of view from which to regard the problem 
of wholeness. Can we not paaa from the dualism of organic and Inorganic, 
Nature and order to a " true montliw Of order "? This question Profeaior 
Driesch answers in the last lecture which ia, lie Will us, to form part of a 
work on mctnphyaic* not yet published. As already stated, the theory 
of order Is founded purely upon solipsism. which Profssaor Driesch 
seems to regard oa a non-metaphyalcftl theory. If we go beyond this stand- 
point, he argues, we raise metaphysical questions that we air unable to 
answer, owing to the Imperfection of buraen kDowIedgr He concludes, 
therefore, thnt It l» not possible to assart thst the monism of order is tree, 
since it Is impossible to deny the actual existence of contingency, hence 
tbs apparent violation of order. The dualist* hypothesis must be pro- 
vlnlonalty, at least, accepted. But while the ultimate problem of the 
philosophy of wholeness is " a matter of belief,” Professor Drirach con- 
siders thst the merit of vitalism It to haw proved " the existence of factual 
wholeness in Nature, the existence of Something thnt U certainly more 
than a mere sum ” (p. 81). This la true, and it Is to be regretted that 
Professor Driasch has added so much qumi-metaphyslcal speculation 
coupled with hnsty, and often superficial, critidsm of the great mcnistic 
syatems. 

Mr. Ogden’s translation of Professor Drieech’s History and Theory c / 
Vitalism has been revised by the author, while the theoretical part has 
been completely rewritten for the English edilion. Part I gives uti historical 
sketch of vitalistic theories from Aristotle to Professor Driesch himself. 
This is a useful piece of work for reference, but it is marred by some quite 
unjustifiable misstatements of opposing theories, notably in the case ot 
Darwin whose theory, having been deacribod os one “ which explained bow 
by thro wine stones one cculd build houses of a typical style,” is arid to 
be reducible to " the self-evident proposition that wliat was not capable of 
exist en cr could not exist ” (p. 138). This is ■ mere trnvroty which entirely 
neglects the point, viz., in whot do» the capability of existence consist? 
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It la in Ilia hb«n to this queation that Darwin’s contribution to science 
is lcrnml. . , 

Part n. the Theory o' Vitalism, is designed a* a supplement to the 
lecture* which proceed in an inductive manner from facte to concept*, 
whereat now Professor Driesch reveries his method and descend* from a 
logic of possibilities to the facta. Two point* especially call for notice, 
First, the definition oi entclechy aa " the hearer of individualising 
causality,” and second, the restatement of the principle that a uaturul 
system cannot increase in the degree of menifoldneM from within. We find 
(he meat important case of snch increased manifold ties* when a group of 
atoms arranged as u mere mm is transformed into a totality of some kind. 
In this transformation, it is contended, tlieic is more than mere mechanical 
reconstnietion, that ia to aay, a non-mechanical factor must be postulated. 
Further, it we follow the signs 0 / wholeness not only in biology, but also 
in history and repodnlly iu the development of moral consciousness in man, 
we nrc led to the hypothesis that " mankind in a supra personal unity In 
evolution ” (p. aao), but, ss was pointed out in the Lectures, we cannot, In 
the present stoto of knowledge, go beyond this to the assertion of an 
Absolute Monism The point that appear* to us to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt is that no purely mechanical theory Is able to explain 
the purposivenras of life. 

The translation is foe the most part well done. Its rains would have 
Teen Increased by (be addition of an Index. 

L. 8. Smstxo. 



A NOTABLE SOCIOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

Lx Pnooahs : Annami nn l'Ikstittt IfnatmiONU di 8oaot,ooiu Pub- 
Htos sous Is direction ds Hen# Worms. Tome xtv. Peris, Gtsrd ct 
Bri*re, 1914. ia franc*. 

It is now nearly two ytara since the Conference of which this volume tells 
the history took place; and in leas than s yrar the body of sociologists 
whiwe deliberations It record* will be holding their ninth Congress, of 
which the scene I# to be Vicuna and the subject " Authority and the Social 
Hierarchy." The triennial period which elapse- between these inter- 
national gatherings is none too ample (or the revision of the work which 
wss done at the last one and the preparation for that which has been 
>k etched out for the next. Since the Home Congress five well known men 
who took part In the discussions- Kug#ne Fomnlfie, Albert Oobat, Ch. 
Olds, Jacques Novioow, and Lester Ward— have died. Thtir contributions 
to tlie debates were among the beat. Dnt all are so good and all represent 
euch extensive labours and ripe knowledge in the field of sociology* that 
one cannot range them In clnsara and call some of them superior and othern 
inferior. Moreover, they art all written from a distinctively individual 
point of view which makes the comparison of one with the other difficult 
The report is divided into two psrts. In the first the facts of progress 
ark set forth under the headings of Anthropology, Economics, Politics, 
Psychology, Epistemology, Ethic* and /Esthetic*. In the second the 
theories of progress to which the facts lead up are enunciated. In spite of 
this orderly arrangement the Student b bewildered by the multiplicity and 
originality of the conceptions of progress to which tfao various debaters 
gave expression. There are four great ideas, however, which manifest 
themselves in almost every paper— that in the time to come progress will 
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be not fortuitous bat purposive, that education moat be unlversalised, that 
•the (ntuie government of the World is to be democratic, and that the hopes 
of the people are being centred in meliorism instead oi supernatujaH&tn. 
The other valuation* of progress which the articles present are go numerous 
and varied that only a few of the meat remarkable, chosen at harard, can 
be mentioned in a short review. 

Novieow pointed out that if gome Monteaaori were to discover a method 
of teaching which enabled children to acquire certain kinds of knowledge 
three time* a* quickly a* they did before, we should reckon that an advance 
in education had been achieved. All progress was of the name nature. It 
waa a constant and accelerative movement to wards omniscirnre, which 
would establish complete equilibrium between the mind that knows ami 
the world that is known. No one believed, in the present day, that the 
gun moved round the earth. The thoughts of men had become perfectly 
adapted to the world as a planet that circled round the sun; and 
to the question, " Which of the heavenly bodies it the centre of the system 
to which the earth belongs! " all sane men would give the tame answer, 
immediately and without hesitation. Similarly, if nobody, in the twentieth 
century, put any faith at all in collectivism, economics would be entirely 
individualistic, aud every man would quite agree with every other man 
that collective action could not promote the welfare of mankind. Again, 
if prices were equalised throughout the world all questioning about them 
would cease, and everyone could turn trig attention to other matters. If 
they were constantly bringing about balance and concoid between different 
human intoraata and between these and the universe, all members of society 
would ultimately be at i-csco uraong themselves, and they would derive 
from this globe the greatest amount of wealth which It could possibly yield. 
The idea la fantastic, hut no on* will say that it la uninspiring. 

M. K cch a nonski claimed that progress waa accomplished in two way* 
by aristocratic and creative action on the part of individuals whore char- 
acter and ability deviated from the norm ; and by democratic and distri- 
butive action on tile part of the multitude struggl.ng for power. The 
heroes and the ntasws corrected e»ch othcr*a extravagances, and without the 
perpetual conflict of the two parties progress could not he effected. 

M. Dupmt improved the formula as to the greatest happiness of the 
grrutest number by defining progress as a movement which tend id to 
secure " the greatest number of satisfactions (or every member of society 
which is compatible with the aatiafaclions required by every other member 
•of society." 

" Social progress consists in satisfying the legitimate wishes alike c 4 
utilitarians and altruists, of men who arc lover* of order and men who 
are lovers of liberty. It ought td reconcile all the political and economic 
parties, and religions and philosophic sects of the most divergent views, 
without having recourse to Hegelian argumentation It ought to show 
the futility of systems o( philosophy the authors of which want to stop 
the son in Its course and maintain the rresent state of both knowledge 
and ignorance by making 1 Nothing changes ' their motto. It inces- 
santly reshapes old materials, belonging to the remotest antiquity, by 
exhibiting them in forms which do not noticeably differ from immediately 
precedent forms but which, surveyed after the lapee ot a few years or a 
few centuries, give one the impression of ceaselesi alteration.” 

Not a tew of the disputants argued that the notion of progress was 
purely subjective and that it never realised itself iu all departments of 
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thought and action at one*. M. Robeity maintained that it belonged to 
the domain ot practice rather than cd knowledge. In the sphere of indus- 
trial technique progress took place continuously, because there inventors 
and innovators worked scientifically according to the formula, " This thing 
is goed and useful, therefore I desire it whereas in the sphere of social 
technique progress fluctuated Iconise there men worked empirically accord- 
ing to the formula, “ 1 desire this thing, therefore it is good." M. Michel# 
said that whatever they were called -revolution, reaction, free-thought, 
liberty aristocracy, democracy, or what not- all social conditions and 
change* entailed losses for some people, and therefore might just as well bo 
tarmod regress as pro great The prolongation ol human life was accom- 
panied by the increase of degeneracy, and the spread of enlightenment by a 
dearth cf great mm. Dante waa represented, in the medem world, by 
d'Annuurio, Molitre by Rostand, Goethe by Sudertaann, Shakwpesrs by 
Shsw. Progresses there might be. But progress in a large and general 
sense theie was none. " Like all grand words which are empty or are 
overcharged with meaning, the word * profiles*, ' if it is to lie fitted for 
scientific use, mnat he subjected to the cold douche of relativism." M. 
Ha pi Want contended that the idea of progress was the outcome of a con- 
fusion between practical and speculative thought. Teacheia comuvonly 
held egalitarian doctrine*, and believed that progress consisted in improv- 
ing the environment, not because ability is actually augmented by educa- 
tion, but because they would have to deem their work futik if they thought 
otherwise. In the same way the lCngli.h Individualists had accepted the 
theories of Darwin with alacrity because it juattflwl their good fortune. 
They considered that heredity had marked them out for a high petition In 
society, and that If a man failed in the battle of tifte Ire was unfit to 
succeed. M. PapRlaul'a conclusion ires that a statistical method of 
Inquiiy was the ouly oue which would enable sociologists to determine 
accurately whnt the individual owed to ancestry and nurture respectively. 

Two ol the most sttrsetirr papers in the book are " Progress in Con- 
sumption," by M. Charles Oide; and " Promo In Musk," by M. Mon 
Philippe They both set forth feasible doctrines a« to the appreciation of 
works of srt and the determination of what really promotes the common 
weal j therefore they ahould receive careful consideration from everyone who 
thinks that the people at large ought to be well educated for the govern- 
mental tasks they will have to perforin in the future. 

The volume as a whole Is s grent sociological achievement; and all who 
read It will be grateful to XI Rend Worms for the work he has done for It 
as alitor, ami far the admirable way In which he conducted the business of 
the Congress in tl»e capacity of General Secretary. 

M. B. R. 



SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND WOMEN'S WORK. 

XfaxiNO Bom Enos Msrr : Tut Ihcdm* and Otrruv or Nnw York 
Woskixg Gnu*. By S. A. Clark and Edith Wyatt. Macmillan, 
xpxi. 

This bo>k is slight in texture and somewhat Ineffective in style, but it is 
nevertheless of interest in connection with some o! the problems that ore 
now being discussed in works of greater power and significance. The facts 
given here in relation to the overwork «od under-payment of women 
workers, for instance, arc n striking commentary on Mr. Hobson’s theory 
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of the social cost ol labour, recently developed in " Work and Wealth." 
Money wages In America (high oa they may appear to us) arc evidently 
insuEdent to cover the insistent demands upon the workers’ health and 
strength, and the revelations here made of the desperate strain 
and drive in some cl the New York factoriea are the more remark- 
able in that the authors themselves appear to be anything bne 
revolutionary in ontlook. It is not ra»y to see precisely what their 
point of view is, but judging from p. xi of the preface, they 
have no great hopes of improving the condition ol women’s work 
either by legislation or by trade organisation Scientific Management 
appears to have impressed them as a more promising remedy, and the 
concluding chapter is devoted to a consideration of the methods of Mr. 
Taylor and others as applied to women’s work. Scientific Management 
has lately received so much attention in thr Sociological RtwUw thst it U 
unnecessary hejc to rrrnpitnlate the experiment* in brick-loying, pig- 
lifting, and #o on which have by this time become well known. Mias Clark 
and Mias Wyatt deaertbe some experiments which hew been tried on 
corresponding lints in regard to women's work. In work on tenteriog 
machines in a certain cloth-finishing factory’, under the new methods the 
girts had a twenty minutes rest after 80 minutes work, spare hands being 
Introduced to take charge of the woth. The spud of the machines was 
lucreanol, the output increased hy 60 per cent,, and wages by 50 per cent. 
Other Instance* given have impressed the authors favourably. Hut MU* 
Clark and Miss Wyatt are careful to distinguish between the ideal of 
Scientific Management aud it* imperfect practice In certain casts where the 
principles an not understood. If Scientific Management means the con- 
servation of human energy, the adaptation of industrial tusks to thr human 
honr ntid mtnrlr, nerve ami brain that are exerted in thr accomplishment 
thereof, It ought to be welcomed as a step onwards fn civilisation The 
author* evidently 10 regard ft, but they candidly record Instances where 
” misunderstanding " has caused Scfcntilk Management to degenerate into 
mere drive and pace-making. It la notable that near the end of the book 
they record the view that the adjustments neccaaory for the workers' health 
are likely to be ” more rapid ond crtretlve ” If the women workers' dlfflcul* 
ties are represented through trede organisation Probably this Is the nob 
of the matter. Scientific Management can evidently effect utt enormous 
increase in output, und may effect great improvement* in working con- 
ditions, but to attain till* last the working doss needs representation and 
some voice in the control of industry. B. L. H. 



WOMAN IN PRIMITIVE TIMES. 

Tub Position or Womxn in Pnnanva Sectary. By C. Gaxqrtoinr Hartley 
(Mr*. Gallichan). Eveleigh Naah, 1914. 3/6 net. 

To argue from the fact of maternal descent and certain Indicatlona ol female 
predominance connected with it to a " malriarehate," which la regarded as 
one of the first great stage* in civilisation, in which, that is, the male was 
fumed to accept the social idea — this I* the haxardona thesis ot Mrs. Galli- 
eban. Her book is ho eloquent appeal for a recognition both of wonton's 
importance in social evolution and ol her claim to a higher position in an 
andro-centric world. According to the author, society would never have 
been set going had not the women combined against the sexual jealousy 
of man, the " old male " of Mr. J. J. Atkiruon, the bass of the primal horde. 
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Secondly, it is argued that, man being a destroyer and woman a preserver 
ami a worker, she was also a creator and inventor. 

Certainly she looked alter agriculture and the useful arts to some 
extent. But the facta of savage life and of human nature in genual do 
not bear out these hypotheses. In the first place, the importance of women 
as property-owners and *o forth in communities where maternal descent ia 
the rule or where the husband Is an appanage of the wile's kin, is not 
necessarily intrinsic. It is far more likely to be a mere ospoct of the 
dominance of the kiu. It ia to the kin, not primarily to the woman, that 
the man ia subject. As for Mr. Atkinson's patriarchal Solomon, every 
thing is against Ills real existence. It ia well known that the sexual 
appetite ci the lower races is exceedingly small, that an enormous amount 
of stimulation la required to produce erethism. And, where we find sexual 
Jealousy as well ns where we find some diminution cl it, the marriage 
system has evidently beeu settled after a process of give-and-take on the 
part of the men, rven in communities where maternal descent is followed. 
All the Australian evidence, for Instance, Is to thin effect. As lor the 
creative and inventive power* oi woman and her auppeaed contributions to 
early science and discovery, In spite of Mr. O. T. Mason and others, the 
cose is not proved. It is rather the feminine type of man who is to be 
looked at In a working hypothcsla oi the origin of material culture. 

That woman should ever have been x form oi property Is a disgrace to 
dremardty; that, where she Is not normal, hut super- or aub-feiniuiue, aha 
nay not follow the particular bent of her energies, is a pity. Hut the 
suffragist movement Is not assisted by describing It as a crusade to recover 
a lost feminine empire. Woman's empire is the family; she has done 
much to consolidate aeeiety by her connexion with the family. Of couree 
It is much more than " connexion the wife (i the furally ; and It Is till* 
eternal fact which precludes the majority of women, the essential women, 
from development In other spheres. A. B. C. 

INTBWUUHATK TVPXS. 

Iimt vuDiarr. Tyros amono PrikiRV* Folk By Edward Curpeuter. 

Oeo, Allen, 1914. 4/6 net. 

In this stimulating and brilliant study Mr. Carpenter has gone far towards 
establishing the existence of 11 new factor in early social evolution. 
" Between the normal man and the normal woman there exist a great 
number of intermediate types types, for instance, In which tire body may 
be perfectly feminine ; while the mind and feelings are decidedly masculine, 
or vice versa. . . . That they might possibly fulfil u positive and 

useful function of any kind in society is an idea which seems hardly if ewr 
to have been seriously considered.” Incidentally Mr Carpenter shows the 
extra ordinary prevalence of sexual inversion among early peoples, a fact 
well known to anthropology. In connexion with this there should be 
noted that tendency to convergence of the physical morphology of the two 
*exK which is common among primitive races. Thus, Mr. Cyrus Thomas 
has remarked of the Indians of North America " the prevailing feminine 
physiognomy of the moles. . . , Two thirds, if not a greater propor- 

tion, show feminine fares." Tire first Inductfon made by the author is that 
the very general connexion between homeexuallty and divination, 
prophecy, sorcery— in a word, the function* of the medicine-man or primi- 
tive priest, who it more often than not a feminised or effeminate man — is 
baaed upon a real organic fact The homosexual temperament is actually 
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g-.ltfd with unusual psychic powers. Again, while the normal man «U the 
.vairior and hunter, the feminine man sought new outlets lor hid un warlike 
energies. He became a student ot life and nature, an Inventor and teacher 
ol ana and craft* as well a* a wizard and sorcerer. Thua, men of this 
ttiupeiaibcnt laid the foundations of not only the priestly rfgitne but of 
science, literature and art. " We may almost think that if it bail not been 
for the emergence of intermediate types . . . social life might never 
have advanced beyond these primitive phases " in which the men fought 
and hunted, Bird the women attended to domestic work and agriculture. 
Further, there are types that may he termed in men ultra-virile, as well 
aa sub-virile, and in women ultra-feminine, as well as sub-feminine. To 
the first belong many of the moat dominant personalities in history. A 
very iutereatlng account of the Samurai of Japan halauces that of the 
Dorian Greeks, in both of whom the " love of comrades " w*a combined 
with the ultra-virile temperament. A. B. C. 



A DALTONIAN TEXT-BOOK. 

HxaiDiMY Oxnios ; An Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences, By 
Francis Colton, P.R.8. New Edition. Macmillan, j /• net. 
Scabcsiy had the statement appealed In the April number of the 
Sociological ffsvfr* that a new edition of Sir Franck OaWi " d»»ai<e .4 
science and literature " wus In preparution, than Mcara. Maciutllau sent 
out this reprint. When Gallon wrote his remarkably interesting prelace 
to tbe edition of rRpa hr noted that the book had foe several y«te been 
unobtainable, except secondhand and at fancy pttcae. A similar lute held 
the volume alter the aooond edition, lor some unexplained reason : it is 
probably true that HtttdUary Gswiut I* the only great book ol its century 
which, though lu cot iota ut demand, has b«n twice nut of print (or long 
periods. Its fortunes, we may assume, have u.vw decisively chnug*!. The 
present rvisaue, reaaoanbly cheap, hss a Urge public awaiting it, and a* 
fnjulrfrr Into Human Faculty has been for some time obtainable at «/• 
in Everyman's Library, the student ol Galtonian heredity may count him- 
self well provided for. 

The results of Galton'a original researches ever* first published in 
Macmillan'* Maga*\<\i so long ago ss 1665. the book itself eppeering in 
1869. Wbcu. twcntythrec years later, It went to a second edition, the 
author announced that as revision would have Involved a greater labour 
than he could undertake, he was compelled simply to loprint the bock ns 
It stood. Dr. Salceby, in the last number of this Review, exprmsed the 
hope that the family historic* might be hrought down to iqi.| by »ome 
competent gee eulogist : but this, we must conclude, the publishers have 
judged to be impracticable. HcrtdlUfy Gsuiru, therefore, must be 
regarded as distinctively a book of It* time, the first systematic contribu- 
tion to a science which ha* atready moved far beyond the scope of its 
founder. Assuming, however, that its continuation on an adequate scale 
was out of question, we may regret that the expansion of the tables, within 
the limit* of time and classes set by the author himself, has not been 
undertaken. Those tables, as one glances down them «o-d*y, are seen to 
be strikingly imperfect- so imperfect, indeed, anil so casual, that you 
are left wondering how Galton could Irave allowed them to stand in 189a. 
Omissions of a glaring kind will occur to every reader. Thus, Walter 
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Scolt dees not appear in the Hit of poets or men of letters, nor does Teony- 
aoc. The Trollopes are there, but not the Thackeray*. The Arnolds ate 
only two, and so ate the Lawrence*. In the entertaining chapter on the 
Divines (" as regards health, the constitution* of tarn* of the divines were 
remarkably bad '1, there is no mention whatever of the Wesleya-~an 
gstonishing slip, all the more inexplicable when we temember the close 
relationship bet-ten Wesleys and Wellesleys and the variety of umiu* 
exhibited through generations. Oalton, however, did not put forth his 
tables ss complete : on the contrary, he was prepared to recognise that they 
were to a large extent haphazard, and it is fair to remember that he had 
not the Dictionary' of Notional ftiograf hy to draw upon. One little service 
might have been rendered to Ms memory— the correction of small and 
obvious errors. But when all Is said the reprint is to be most heartily and 
gratefully welcomed. 



Denocaicv in New Zxsunp. By Audi* Siegfr.ed. Translated by H. V. 

Burn*. G. Bell Sr Sons. 6/* net. 

Social. Wxi.imm IN Naw ZaauHD. By Hugh II. Lusk. Win. Heinemaun. 

iprj. 6/- net. 

NOT the least of the valuable services now being rendered by French 
students ol aodal movement* uud public administration has been the 
writing of a number of critical monographs on different putt* of the British 
Umpire. Among three, M. Siegfried's hook on New Zealand, commended to 
the English public by Mr W. Dowcie Slrwmt, deserves an honourable 
place. It contain* a short survey of geographical and political conditions 
(the Utter dcaliug largely with the reeulU of the Seddon Government in 
social legislation), social lifs, and the later tendencies of colonial 
Imperialism The whole book U brightly written, but since the aspect 
of New ZoiUnd that is oornpsratively well known on this side is the one 
nsioeisted with democratic experiments, the Hngllsli trader will tlnd M. 
Siegfried mart Illuminating In the section devoted to society and life. At 
Auckland (pop. 67,00) he is led to the retlcclion that " nowhere is the 
difference between the English and Amer ican civilisations more striking " ; 
the traveller on landing might believe himsell " transported into some lost 
and old-fashioned province in old England," such U the peace of the little 
town, with its attractive suburbs. M. Siegfried is gently ironical at the 
expense of the New inlander's snobbish new, as be calls it— being French, 
he dees not perhaps quite realiae the ollerulve significance of tbe word 
which our neighbours have borrowed. The King, he says, enjoys at the 
Antipodes " a prestige which we run no risk of exaggerating," anil h* 
tnggesU that in Europe we can form no idea of the " mysterious and 
enchanting charm " which colonials at the other end of the earth see in the 
Court of England. The colonial loves ceremony and display In short, 
M. Siegfried concludes, New Zealand democracy has " allowed itself to be 
• little .educed by the orientation of aristocratic England.’’ There are brief 
informing chapters on the woman's movement, the temperance campaign, 
and other matters in which the dominion ha9 shown initiative. , 

Mr Lusk, not being a Frenchman, hut a former member of the New 
Zealand Parliament, is less concerned to make un entertaining book out of 
his account of the social legislation and experiment undertaken during the 
past twenty yesrs. He merely put* down in unpretending shape the salient 
facts in regard to the various departments — land, industrial disputes, the 
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regain lion 0! labour, finance, ivoinan'8 suffrage, and so forth, and 
endeavours lo draw out the letaon of New Zealand for such immeasurably 
greater and more complex communities os Great Britain and the United 
States. The book, which is a useful summary, would have I>een tetter 
without the first forty pages, an irrelevant sketch of commercial civilisation 
from Carthage to the modem world. 8 . K. R. 



A Histobv or MgrnoDB : Chimin*u, WrtCHca, Lomica. By 

George Ivca. London : Stanley Paul & Co. 10/6 net. 

Tma volume, which, aa the author repeatedly slates. ia the fruit of yearn 
at ntudy, is of no great value to the aociologist, the criminologist, the 
lawyer, or the legislator, for whom it was probably never intended, though 
It will undoubtedly appeal to a certain section of lay readers. It contains 
hardly one original idea or suggestion, rhetorical efforts aud appeslt to the 
emotions taking the place of argument throughout ita page*. Again, in 
the presentation ul the subject, witchcraft, lunacy, punishment 0! inanimate 
things, of animals, and of corpse*, auidde, and honrc-xuality are unduly 
enlarged upon at the expense ol the more Impoitant subjects .--not, how- 
over, without a definite end. For one of the main theses la thia : " Punish- 
merit la a survival of savagery •• (p. *66). The title r«»Uy applies only-to 
the flint portion of the bcok, and even with thia limitation it is somewhat 
misleading. For tlr* writer restrict* himseli almost entirely to English 
penal methods. His reading of hiatoty ia unlorlunaWly much distorted by 
too powerful su imagination. To givn but one example, when treating 
of outlawry, he Introduce* a aylvsn idyl and wishes us to believe that the 
forest was In those day. a sort of earthly paradise in which the otroegeat 
led " a life of danger and romance " |p «?•»). 

In the second |«rt. in which the problem of crime in its motion aspect 
ia approached, the author adopt* the well-known division Into " crime* of 
drctUBltance* " and "crimes of impulse." Bui Inasmuch as he regards 
human nature u entirely plastic (” Average people are but creatures of 
conditlooa, and will bo moulded as surrounding* shape them," p- jJjl. he 
arrive* at the conclusion that " most criminal* are matte ralhcr thsn born " 
(p. j» 7 ); and whitet recognising "four potent crime-osuseB," tria , waul, 
waste, drink, and competition (p. jjl), the last-named factor is reganled at 
the most important one : " Priocms will stand while unrestricted competr- 
tlon is the foundation of our social order " (p. jaj). Before the grater 
criminate ol the world the writer la prepared to fall to the ground in 
Nirtache-inspired worship ; they " belong to Nature’s aristocracy ol 
strength " (p. 336). As regurda the smaller fry, the principle which be 
recommends ia •• mend or end," whilst a* against the parasite of society 
he assents to the deterrent view of punishment, or rather of treatment . 

Mr. Ives pleads gnilty, in his preface, to the omission of “ a number of 
works of reference which would have been valuable." Whilst making 
evcjy allowance foT thia consciou* self-limltatlon, it cannot be sail thut 
his list of authors, however long, represents a very good selection. It 
seems almost incredible that a writer who place* himself entirely at the 
standpoint of the modern criminological school should entirely ignore 
Lombroeo and should knew Garofalo only through a quotation in Whrteway 
(see p. 3JJ, foot-nntr 3). H - Owcnh«imi«. 
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Tii* Fit* op Empires. By Arthur John Hubbard, M D. I.ongjnuna, 

Green & Co., igij. 6/6 net. 

The successive method* of maintaining life are ranged thus by Dr. 
Hubbard : (i> Reflex Action ; (a) Reflex Action * Instinct ; (3) Reflex 
Action - Instinct - Reason; (4) Reflex Action ■* Instinct t Reason 
+ Religious Motive. But to the terms '* Reason “ and " Religious Motive " 
he gives * curiously narrow meaning. Properly " Reason " is not itself a 
motive, but a mains of satisfying motives which may be cither Individual, 
social or racial— to adopt Ur. liubbard’a distinction between tociety, the 
sum of the individuals coexisting at any given time, and nice, the sum o? 
the generations as yet unborn; and obviously soeiil and racial motives have 
a survival value. This Dr. Hubbuid Ignore*. He considers that Reason 
only ministers to individual motives ; " purely rational conduct will be 
dictated solely by the prepotent interest of the Individuals. . . ." It is 
thus that, under the influence of Reason, the two great aUtaaea of life are 
mitigated by socinllatn, In which the interest of the individual becomes 
identical with tlml of society, and by restraint of population*— phenomena 
which, however superficially diverse. generally appear togethei These 
two errors can only bo avoided by addlngthc method of Religioua Motive 
to that 0/ Ruuou, ami Religion, to be useful, must be coamo-cenliie ami not 
gai-ocntrle. In face of thousands of Instance* to the contrary. Dr. Hublmnl 
declaim that the former ulonr <»n inspire aelf-iwcriftcr. In the accoud 
session of hia work he atUmpta to support Ills thesis hy 0 historic com 
pans* between the instability of Roman civilisation with its geo -centric 
religion, and the stability of the Chinese, in which religion I* coamo-centric. 
Under this influence, the Chinese have enjoyed the blrasing* of unlimited 
competition and an uuroatrainod birth-rate, so that " the social strews that 
obtains in China is terrible." Terrill* or beneficent, It con hardly be put 
down to " eoMiKwentrle " religion . for the religion of China, in apile of 
Dr. Hubbard's tmtlinony, cannot be thua clasaificd. The wnnthlp of anew- 
tors, which he considtis itt cote, is lesa amceincd with the origin of life 
than with the auccraaioa of generations, especially in the immediate past 
and future; while Confuciua.as is admitted, is characteristically human In 
hie moral (Welling. Both are csacutially geo-ccntrlc. 8. H. Svvinny. 

Roohh mi Wom.D ron G01.0. By Herbert W. L. Way. (With llluatrn 
tious and mapa.) Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., ig« «/-. 

Tire quest for gold ia not only of Interest to the schoolboy and the adven- 
turer; it is of fascination to the sociologist. We may hesitate to Bay with 
Profcttoni Ward ami Dcnlcy in their excellent text book on Sociology, that 
"the love of money" Is "tlie root of all tlio good there is in material civil!- 
ration." but we must recognise that this supeiprrservative wclul force is 
something more than the moralist would have u» believe "the root of all 
evil." The volume before us ia no* written for or by the sociologiat, It 
is, however, an interesting record of what mail will undertake anil endure 
in the search ior gold; and it afford* another illustration of a well-known 
aociolcgicnl maxim that it is no* so much the end we pursue which given 
ua the most satisfaction, but the menus we adopt and the efforts we arake 
in attempting to arrive at thut end. 

* The Death Duties, under which " the death of a father " ia regarded 
“ a9 an opportunity for plundering his children ” are " a direct incitement 
to the commission of racial suicide." 
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Ml. Way set out in scorch oi gold j but only iu one place docs he appear 
to have made a satisfactory find. In West Africa, in particular, he scans 
to have b«n most unfortunate, and his story of the Nduadcoc concession 
(mm Mr. W. II. Doyle— exactly one-fortieth of the area claimed— is both 
amusing and instructive. In his travels through America, Australia, 
Africa, and China, however, the author found many other avenues of wealth 
than that of gold, and had time to make a few observations which are of 
interest to the sociologist. His method of recording a custom or • pheno- 
menon is indeed crude, but it is refreshing when contrasted with an ultra- 
icientitc attempt at interpolation. Thus, in recording the position of tho 
barber in Chino, he make* no effort to discover the cause, or to suggest a 
nolution, he merely states the fact 

'■The barber is the most necessary man iu China, for every aelf- 
rrt peering Chinaman had hia htad shaved each day, anil yet buibern ore 
considered M belong to the lowest mate in China, and no one ia ever 
punished for doing an Injury to a barber." 'p. aj«.| 

Many customs have changed, however, since the author of this volume 
wna in China j and this is axM that has undergone modification. Ho tolls 
na nothing new regarding the various peoples he met, and his denunciation 
of West Africa, au.1 description of Freetown as u poverty-stricken place ia 
altogether misleading. One of tho most interesting pages of the book ia 
that in which he describes the laiiiou* and most sacred mountain of-tho 
Buddhists, Mount Oml, a hill full o! mystrty rising to io/mw fret with a 
■brer precipice of 6,000 fret. "From tha summit is seen tho glory of 
lladdhn, Koch pilgrim stands 011 11 certain spot with the aun ut bis lack 
awl sees 111 enormous shadow of himself cast on tl»e white elouda below, 
while the an nth I do make* a halo round the shadow. This la believed by 
Chinese pilgrim, to bo a vision of Buddha » Students will recall a similar 
phenomenon In the spectre of tho Brocken. The author also describe* 
another phenomenon seen on Mount Onu on bright iiMty night* : "As you 
stand and look down the precipice lamps appear like Urge electric arc 
lighta on the top of ovoiy peak and jutting rock." This phenomenon is 
seen in the Alpa where the lighta are called " the flita of St. Peter and St. 
Nicholas." Sailor* have also noted it on the masts of ship* when the 
atmosphere ia charged with electricity, and Longfellow has adopted the 
sailors' name for the phenomenon in bis " Golden I.egend " 

" last night I saw St. Elmo's atais 
With their glimmering lanterns all at play." H.O.N. 



La FoaiuriuK Sikuis hk 1,'Artouia Moosnn* By M Paul Descsnip*. 

Paris : Llbiairie Armand Colin, 1914. 4 francs. 

To this work M. de Roualers write* an introductory preface in which, after 
drawing attention to the history of the English people and their rcmaxkoble 
power of recovery ia social and political crises, he states that it is precisely 
this power which the nnthor has act himself to discover— the secret of 
tbpsc reserves of cuergy. Tho author in his search deals with two aspects 
of the life of the English people, their work and their system of education. 
Self-control and one of its corollaries— attention to work — sre the two 
factors he notes as supremely characteristic of the race. 

The hook itself— a volume of some jfb> pages— Is divided into three ports. 
Part 1 describes the workman at his workshop and in his home. Part II 
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deaU with ecucsLon lu the scbcois. Part III deal, with " La Hierarchie 
des Classes." 

The study of the artisan claw in Pail I is practically confined to that ol 
the skilled worker in the woollen Industrie, in Yorkshire. In Parts II and 
HI the anthor no longer confiues himself to a study of a single class but 
given s brief survey of the whole educational system including the nursery, 
elementary school, secondary school, gramma: school, public school and 
university. These schools he describe, in five groups a* catering respec- 
tively for live social classes- the working class, the lower middle clsss, the 
middle clsss, the upper middle class, and the upper class. In Part III he 
passes on to describe the social life of these various clawes, their points of 
view and social customs. 

The author hus only treated tilts comprehensive subject in outline. 
His book is the record of an intelligent visitor with a large notebook 
staying in various places, nuking appointments with typical persons, 
describing what he sees and jotting down the replies to Ilia questions. 
Tkeidu lies u difficulty, for the subject with which the book deals esnnot 
pcosibly be adequately ueatod in this fashion. The book, however, U 
etimulating and vividly written. It covers, moreover, ground which has 
not bean treated from this point of view by any English write i and this 
constitutes Its peculiar value to the student. P. 0, D'Atrn. 



Til* Kiwo’a Govmmmxnt. By R. H Orctton. O. Bril fit Sons, 1913. 

1/- net. 

Mx. OnsrroN’l little book U a study of the growth of the central admtnts- 
notion The centralising of government waa a Noman principle, and 
aorordingly tte etudy begins with the Conquest The evolution of the 
system ss we know it tc-tUy is divided Into three periods the tine of the 
secretaries {1377-1688) ; ministerial responsibility (iMB-t&o) ; and the 
development of the departments during the nineteenth century. lu spite 
of hi* meagre ap»ce {only 138 pp.) Mr. Orctton auccoeds in giving a clear 
and intercating account of the national government, but he docs not bring 
out all tha most important points in the great change* effected in the 
eighteenth century — for example, the emergence of the Cabinet (a word he 
applies, historically, at too eaily a date) from tho Privy Council He 
should, we think, have expanded the volume by adding a chapter explain- 
ing the existing Cabinet end departmental system, and auothe; describing 
tWc machinery of a typical administrative office. Nevertheless, whnt he 
hM done is goed and nodal. 



School mto I.irx : A Brief Reeord of tbe Life and V/otk of Marla RUisbeth 
Pindlsy. London : Goorgc Philip & Son. 

Vinton hands have co-operated in this little memorial to Miss Findlay, 
who wss well known to many members of the Sociological Society. Her 
brother, Professor J. J. Pindloy, gives a short statement of her aims in 
education, while several other colleagues contribute chapters on her train- 
ing and her work at the Fioebel Institute and elsewhere. Perhape, for 
teachers, the most Interesting pages will be those which describe the 
experiment initiated by Miss Findlay at Maytand Mill, the settlement for 
small-holders in Ewex founded by Mr. Jcocph Fels eight years ago. 
Among the many attempt, to apply the methods of the New Education in 
occupational training, ratal and urban, Mayland Mill should be remem- 
bered. Three of Mias Findlay’s own papers on educational subjects are 
included. 
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GERMAN. 

Was feoiten die Mil uisrwcrUgtn dam Steal ? asks Fxoiesaor Kaup in the 
Anouv pen RMSKN-u.-ClSBLL&:nAm-BiOK>G:« for June. He states that 
in Hamburg each pupil in the common school* for normal children coals 
the public authorities every year between ffi and £7; whereas each pupil 
in the schoola for abnormal children costa between £ra and £13. There 
arc at least rao.ooo children in Germany wlw ought to be attending special 
schools. If they were actually doing no the State, therefore, would bo 
■pending something like a million and a half every year on them. As a 
matter of fact it is providing auitable education for only jo.coo of the army 
of juvenile weaklings Dr. Kanp tella tu that amongst the Prussian* m 
IQ05 there were a» many at Xfr.tJO defective., who constituted 540 P*r 
io.no of the population of the province; that in the same year the Kataer 
had 33,000 deaf-mute tubJscU, of whom 8,foo were children wlioie defect*, 
in one cure out of wry two, were congenital; that expenditure on the 
maintenance * pauper., half of whom were suffering froen hereditary 
mnladiM, Increased by jo per cent, in the German Empire, between tv>r 
and igix : and to on through a woeful catalogue of prodlglcus length At 
the end of hia paper he urges that the inferior children should be trained 
in public institutions at ih. expense o( tbs parents, who should be com- 
pelle.1 to males <b«r retinislte payment* by mens of forced labour if news- 
■ary. The suggestion is feeble enough considering that quite half the 
parents are themselves unfit to bear responsibility. But one does oot see 
what other measures he could haw recommended He state* that at 
present public opinion in Germany would not sanction the sterilisation or 
the permanent segregation of incapable#. Under the circumstance* he can 
do no other than adviso ougralsts to teach their doctrines tu the people 
at large. To this expedient, accordingly, he perauados them to resott. 
The first article in this number, Ub*' die UMtrwrt*gtuU in Mlgsbonn 
Kinder, I* tho work of Dr. SOren Hansen. He gives 11 table showing Gist 
ol vm patient* who were treated at a Copenhagen lunatic asylum in twenty 
years 134 were firstborn children, 139 stcondboru, 149 third, :«4 fouitb, 100 
filth, and j» sixth. If tbeir position in their families lad had nothing to 
do with their mental weakness the numbets would hsve been x6;, x6x, ««. 
130, 108, and 88 Another Uble display, two Similar seta ol figures which 
Dr. Weeks noted down after enquiring the position In their families ol 39* 
epileptic* — 93, 81, 6j, 39. 40 ucd 13, 6a, 59. 55. 49. 4a sod 34- The doctor 
set. forth other tables from which one gathers that the eldest child-and 
in same case, tbo three eldest— ia more likely to le still-born or short- 
lived, or to be tuberculous, or myopic, or imperfect in various other ways, 
than the younger one*. The cause is, he think., innutrition, particularly 
uf (lie brain. 

More newa about the Cologne law school is given in the Founscn- 
Ax«tnoroi.ooiscHX Rivtnt for May. There «c are told that no fewer than 
twenty-seven studeate— Judges, barristers and aolidtora-nttended the Hist 
courses of study ; ond that during the summer session special altenlion is 
to Be given to juvenile crime and to industrial questions. In order that 
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the student* may lean Low to adapt the law to the eonioiuic needs of the 
people excursions have been arranged to some steel works, o colliery, 0 
cement factory, an electric light station, a ship dock, and a glass manu- 
factory. 

In the April iisae, under the heading KrankheU und Aushst, Dr. 
Ludwig M Mler comhats Dr. Chatteiton-Hill's doctrine that in order to 
MCtue the health d the race Urge numbers of individuals must be sacri- 
ficed, and that a* the death rate gee* down the illness rate gees up. Ife 
argue* that if the weeding out of the unfit were a sovereign remedy for 
degeneracy, the Manchester industrialism of the early part of the K/.h 
century would haw been the best experiment in eugenics which had ever 
been tried. In the manufacturing diitriet* of England at that time deaths 
among men of twenty were as frequent as deaths among men of forty else- 
where; and aunrng the wool-apinncn, who worked from fourteen to sixteen 
hours a day, nine generntioiu died while only three passed away in the 
rest of the country On the ether hand, a British ranker of chemicals had 
reduced thfc cases of Illness in his works by j.oa per cent., in rMtj, by 
decreasing the hours of labour from twelve to eight ; and a Swiss embroidery 
firm, in which an eleven-hour day had been the lule, had brought down 
the absences for •irfenrw by jj per cent, in the same way. Giving people 
•ufikleut air, light, feed and rest, does not constitute what Dr. Chattertnn- 
11111 calls " an artificial manipulation of the environment." " Hygiene (a 
mrWy an assimilation of the requirements of civilisation to the natural 
conditions of human life." 

The May and June Issue* bcAh contain a vigorous article hy the Editor 
on DU Bthamchuag dtr Maxtmrnirglrn In which he cc-ntcnd* that only 
by a strong monarchy ran both the stability and the progress of a notion be 
pronvoted : ond these two numbers and the April one each includes a paper 
by Dr. Hauser on Dtr phyrtrch# Tyfui dtr dsuticlirra DIcHttr da 19 /«>•’' 
hmndtrU. 

Also received Lr Ituile racial, /Inna.'s* (Match, April, May). U 
Mut/t lOClal, MMfAtn it Documtnls (March, May) ; VtirUl/ahnicM/t 
tar xahuwhajtlUhi PkllotofihU *« A SiHologU. xxxviil, Jahrgnnc, Neue 
Folge jdli. 1 Ileft. 



FRENCH. 

lu the UuuJTtN ns r/lrramt/r t>i* Soc hx xx.it Soia'sv for April M. J. M. 
Msrx writes on the Modl/Uatien pro/ond* de la )uri%p't>dinc* far Ui 
tindaneet nouvetUu d’opfnfou. He recalls three occoaions, between 1903 
and 1906, on which, at Bordeaux, Epernay, and Lille respectively, en 
employer failed to substantiate the claim put forward in a court of law, 
that he was frer to refuw work to trade-unionists. The comment* which the 
author makes on these cases are important in view of recent Judicial decisions 
and legislative measures in England, and of the dispute as to the employ- 
ment cl trade-unionist* which brought shout the dissolution of the Austra- 
lian Parliament last month. Turning to page 6 iq of thla number of the 
Bulletin, the reader will find another indication of the change* that are 
taking place in the theory and practice of the law. There he will sec a 
list of the lecture* on psychology and psychiatry for lawyer* which were 
given far the first time, in 19x3, at the School of Communal and Social 
Administration at Cologne. Among the most interesting subjects of study 
are the Psychology of Officialism, the Psychology* of Giving Evidence, and 
•the Social Onuses of Crime. This kind of teaching will surely give rise 
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to a revolution in legal proceeding*, all the world over, which can only !w 
compared to that which has been effected in England by the “ Rules oi the 
Supreme Court (Poor Persons), 1914." This number o! the Bulletin, like 
all the rest, is a mine o( well-classified (acta. In addition it contains nine 
excellent nrticle*. Sociologists will be particularly pleased with one by 
M. Ansiaux on the fixation of prices anil the collective emotions of the 
stock exchange ; another, by M. de I.eener, on the (actors which determine 
alterations in the methods of retailing goods : and a third, by M. Denuei, 
an the geographical conditions of progress in ancient civilisations. 

Further evidence o( the new movements that are tilting place in the 
lagal profession is furnished by M. H. Latkine in the RxvuB n# M»ru- 
htvsiqub bt nt Mon* 11 for March and May. His articles arc entitled I.et 
trani/ormatloni du droll au X1X> sUcI a, and they show that many 
authorities are taming the philosophy Into a sociology of law. Thus M. 
Frans von Mart's conception of law is crimluologietd, M. Cisare Vivante's 
socialistic. Signor Benedetto Croce's economic and M. Kohler's etlraologlcol. 
M. Leakinc warns his readers noe to lac all these discordant notioaa betray 
them into- a " sort of cinematographic enthualasm." The new develop- 
ment* urn moments of one Juridical process. They are not creating so 
many different kinda of law. Nor do they prove that law la becoming 
either collect! viatic or Individualistic. On this point two of the best 
writers on the subject, M. l>on Dugult and M, Wilhelm Iledemau, are nt 
Isaac. It cannot bo denied, however, that Judge* and legialatoni have come 
to many drelaiona of late which favour the theory of the former-that every- 
body, In virtue of the gifts and the goods that be poisrase*, haa definite 
social duties to perform, and that these can be transformed into tights only 
in so far as he fulfils them. Judicial views of responsibility and of pro- 
perty are certainly different now from what they were in the 19th century. 
It is no longer deemed permissible that a man nltould neglect to educate 
his children, or, in some countries, that be should leave his land un- 
developed or build houar* tlmt project over the public footways, Hut 
these modifications of old beliefs and practices do not Justify M. Duguit 
in saying that the Ideal of social service has actually replaced that of 
sovereignty; and the only truth about these ideas which can at present 
lie arrived at it, that they are in a state of transition. The paper* form a 
temperate and careful study of ancient ttnd modem valuations of Juaticv 
tbat sociologist* will appreciate highly. The same drararterfatira are to be 
found in 11 paper on FoUlhjue txUrleuu ef dfmocraffs which M. 0. Guy- 
Grand contributes to the Msy number. He gives full weight to the 
difficulties that the representativu of democracies hare in maintaining a 
dignified self-insertion in their dealing* with foreign power*; but he ahowa 
that three difficulties are not insurmountable, and that educating com- 
moners to meet them is no harder than training anyone who haa the neces- 
saiy ability for the civil service 

It is with some disappointment that the leaders of L'Acnow Nanomu: 
will turn the pages of the current issue, for the magatlnc haa been con- 
verted into a quarterly, and the rftumii of the legislative proceedings of 
the. chief countries of the wcrld which used to bt- one of its moat attractive 
features have been excluded from it We may hope the Editor will see 
his way of restoring the summaries, for sociologist* will miss them. 
Professor Adams promised to give the public something of the sort In the 
Political Quarterly, hut ban not yet dene so, and no other Journal supplies 
this very useful information. In other ways LMctfon national* is much 
the same as it used to be, except that the matter is lets abundant and is 
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arranged In column style. Among the noticeable contributions to the 
Jan us cy- May number ia one called L'AngleUnt it trans/orme in which 
M. Paul Louis discusses the significance ol the Trades Disputes Act, the Old 
Age Pensions Act, the Parliament Act, the Insurance Act, and the Rome 
Rule Bill. He points out that Mant and Engels regarded England as a 
test country lor social legislation, and asserted that il British conservatism 
in business and industry were once broken down, the vestiges o! the feudal 
system would vanish in every country in the world. 

U Scixxct Social* lor April ia a study of Russian society by M. Joseph 
Wllboil, wbo shows how climate and social system alike deprive both the 
leaders and the masses ol initiative. The squire ia like a wolf, the pro rants 
like aheep. The former is an individualist who is incapable of making 
common cause with cefcor members ol his class ; the latter are communists 
who have no individual responsibilities whatever : and there are no effective 
middle classes. Hence the sgrailau involution ol xgoj turned the gentty 
into meek servants ol the bureaucracy, snd bioke down the local govern- 
ment under which the rooujiks had lived without putting an adequate 
authority in Its place. M. Wilbols looks to the intellectuals to supply the 
guidance which the people need. He see# hope lor the country 
only in the progress of the remstvos, oud the ereitiou o! individual 
property in land which is going cm under the Stolypin law. The essay is 
valuable both aa literature and aeience; and it contains a particularly good 
iketch ol the buy, goed-natured, and bcanali country gentleman liviug 
amidst a Intge family of unruly children and lU-diaciptlnod servant*, and 
spending his time In dreamy absolutist thought that issues iu strange 
eitiemes of irocUouism and revolutionism, idealism und realism 

Additional data lot new theories as to the nature of legal duties and 
tights are nflorded by the Ravira licmwanowAU n» SoaoLonra for Marrb, 
for it contains reviews oi nine books no fewer than eight of which treat 
of that subject. A very favourable account la given of Profcaoor Coeentini's 
La ritorme it ia 1/ [lilt Hon chil t, In which he dlocusse* the relation of 
the sociology to the philosophy of low und eoutiunea the arguments ol his 
5oe(a liri'ie }urtdlq*«. Two of the other books that are orltfdiad deal with 
trade-union law, three with into national law and two with the philosophy 
and sociology of law. 

The chief content* of the Revue for March are i~N.-K. MlkhaUtniky. 
ictiobgnr, by M. Maxi me Xovalewsky; La frobltm it la d/nationaliia- 
U<m, by M. A. D. Xtuopol ; and Sodologie gtn/rah it loclologii 
ip/ dale, by M Runt Orga« : for April they ore Lo religion it i’oveidr, by 
M. A. Both aid , and Lt syilima iramabologlqui dei probUmti d t toclo- 
logit, a fantastic and exciting paper on method by M Otto Bffert* : and 
for May Lt rile dr I'lntHnet dam la vlt lodalt, a chapter from Professor 
Ellwcod's " Principles of Social Psychology." In oil these numbers 
report* are given oi the debates on La llb/raUstne politique which are taking 
place month by mootli at the Parle Sociological Society. 

The special study in the Buuxrw ns u Statisbo* G*s*ntLE dk la 
Praxcs for last quarter ia noUble hkcanse the writer, M Dugd de Bernon- 
ville, mokes a useful companion of Lc Play's monographic, intensive or 
typologocal with Ernest Engel's representative, statistic or extensive 
method of investigation, snd of the questionnaire method with that of 
housekeeping notebooks. From bia inquiry as to family expenditure be 
draws two or three conclusions of pretty general application— that as income 
liscs the money spent on food increase* in absolute, but not in relative 
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value; that mom meat J5 consumed ond less biead and potatoes : and that 
rent remains the at me while the outlay lor clothing and lor intellectual 
need grows larger. The greater the r. umber ol children the smaller is the 
consumption oi food per head ; and the higher the wages the more deter- 
minate is the tendency to indulge in alcoholic drinks. M. E. R 



ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 

Tin Round TtBLB for March contain* an interesting aiticle on " Educa- 
tion and the Working-Class," in which the eflorU o! the Workctn’ 
Educational Association ate graphically described, and great stresa ia laid 
on the importance that education should be an intcrpietation as well ns a 
description of life and that theory should be aa often verified by exper.coer 
as experience is tented by theoty. Tho writer's definition of the true 
function of education ii well worth attention and hi» insistence on the fact 
that education must grow from the bottom and not be imposed from the 
top la probably aa tine socially as it ia individually. Education and 
economic* ere no doubt more closely connected with ethics and philoaophy 
than we yet rraliie, and even the efficient " economic " man doe* not 
depend entirely for hla efficiency on the technical school. 

In Tirs AuiniCAK Jodshu or SOCIotOCV for May Mr OllUn has a Rood 
article on "The Sociology of Recreation." The wiilei complains thgt 
neither Spencer's noi Gi cue’s tlveoriea of play are of real psychol.igicnl 
value, alnce the former faila to show why the anrplua energy should express 
itaelf In play rather than work, whlla the Tatter la often contradicted by 
the fact that many kinds of play form mentally a bad preparation for after- 
life. 1'rufcssoi Patrick ’* theoty of the enrvival of rectal habiu in play la 
on Interesting aapect of the question, and tbs fact that many enjoy the 
mere watching of games la net perhaps as oonliadictory to the theory aa 
Mr. 0(111 n supposes. It ia probable that mentally, and even physically, 
the watcher* of the game often go through the tame process aa the players, 
nud If play U Studied In terms of c morion thin la probably even mote true. 
In the last section oi Mr. Oillin’i article there are several Interesting sug- 
gestions. Crowds, sounds ond colour# no doubt play a considerable part 
in stimulating play activities and the fact that play Is an excuse for 
shaking oil reserve Is also probably an Important fact in its survival. The 
theory that religion, art, and politics arc all partly kept alive by the element 
of play which they contain warns to be supported by the fart that aa their 
play elements disappear popular attention turns Increasingly to games 
and sports. 

The Match Supplement of Tin Amskcam Economic Ravisw contains 
an excellent paper and discussion on Syndicalism. In the paper Mr. John 
Oraham Brooks deals with the tendency of Syndicalism to shut out the 
masses, with the perpetual see-saw of anarchy and socialism In the 
popular mind, and with the dangers both of tut hasty and too tardy appre 
elutions of progressive change. Yet in spite of many clear and well- 
balanced statement* we canoed help feeling that Mr. Brooks is still 
hampeied by some old-fashioned and false distinctions between " capital " 
and " labour.” The power which the possession of saving* gives i* not 
fell alone by those whom we usually term capitalists, nor is the manipula- 
tion of these savings something too high or too low to be included in the 
term labour. The savings from labour may go to the wrong people, but 
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the Implication that the interests of capital and labonr are fundamentally 
opposed shows a rather shortsighted and narrow view. In the discussion 
there false distinctions are less cbvions, and many well-expressed yet 
widely different view* ionn a moot interesting collection of practical and 
theorrti.'.il opinion. Most loaders will gather from the discussion that 
Syndicalism is a fashion rather than a permanent tendency and that a 
number of deeper questions, which He beneath, will soon come to light. 
The advantages and disadvantages of mass, as opposed to individual, ml* 
are questions which cut right across the problems <A Syndicalism and many 
class antagonisms are far deeper than the feelings for 01 against this inther 
cut nnd dried theory The employer is often a scapegoat for the politician, 
and there is a geneial feeling throughout the dncuMiou that the lower 
classes of the United States have a dedre for taw and order, a keenness far 
Wgnining, and a love of opportunism rather thqn o! revolution which will 
delay any general amt wholehearted adoption of .Syndicalism until eome 
other scheme of social improvement captures the popular mind. In the 
United States the quantity of land available Is becoming less niu! leas and 
co-operation is boromlng necessary, but a strong survival of individnaltatic 
feeling balances this tendency ami no universal system of regulation Is 
likely to be long tolerated. There is an irresponsible wealth cm one side 
and au Irreepoastble hunger on the other, but between the two is a mara 
of puhlic opinion which mover slowly and heritor tM to adopt any 
exaggerated .chcme of .Socialism or of Individualism. 

In Tug Mourn for April Mr Eeitranrt Russell, dealing with " The 
Naturo of Acquaintance." makes a careful and Interesting investigation 
into the validity of Ventral Monism and Its attempts to establish a icallty, 
neither psychological nor physiological, of which dualistfc stain,. cuts ate 
merely limdrqn.tr descriptions and the Unower and the known nothing 
more than terras. Muny inonistie philosophers who nr* little more than 
modified Idealists or modified Mslrrisllats art Ignored and the article dcuta 
chiefly with those men I at a who adhere more faithfully to their principles 
and who, like Profeiior James in his later years, limit the existence of 
consciousness to a function nnd deny its reality os an entity. The dlfficuV 
tlca of Neutral Monti m are greot, hnt alnce Mr. Rrsdley wrote his *' Appear- 
ance a ixl Reality " there have been mauy who have thought that such an 
attrmpt at separation merelr postulsted two appearances or two realities 
and who were iaclincd to agree with Professor James Mist " experience has 
no such inner duplicity and the *e>,imrtlon of It into consciousness and con- 
tent come, not by way of subtraction but by way of addition." The con- 
slractlon of Monism is, however, not so easy ns the destruction of dunllstk 
theories and if Is difficult to find In the " T think " o' K.nt nothing mote 
than a description of a function of which the " I breathe " j R only „ 
different aspect. As Mr. Russell suggests, there exists even in the very 
word " experience " strong traces cf Its Idealistic ancestry and of a postula- 
tion of an experiencing subject- Among orthodox philosophers Profeeor 
Rtont It oaofed as accenting the doctrine of Neutral Monism as regard.*, 
"«n<*t!ot and it Is true that space is no longer a criterion to distinguish 
the physical from the mental. But Professor James’ theories of relativism 
have to face more serious difficulties; he laves no dace for judgment or 
belief and If there is no nnreal there is no false, and therefore no such thing 
at an erroneous judgment If belief is the same as sensation and presenta- 
tion then all illusions of judgment are realities or else the same as illusions, 
of reuse. 
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What the Neutral Monte* calls knowledge of obJccU is often only u 
knowledge of their descriptiono and no real unity is established between 
subject and object. Neutral Monism seems to base the relation between what 
I am aware of and what I am not aware of on a late and elaborate method 
of reasoning, while mnuy will regard the distinction of these two classes of 
phenomena ns one of Ihe most intuitively evident parts of knowledge 
impossible of proof because there is nothing more evident. Vet whatever 
the ultimate fate of the theory of Neutral Monism may be we must ag-ree 
with hlr. Russell that it performs at present a useful service in emphasising 
Ihe fact that mntter and space are cot more obviously given and unambigu- 
ous than anything else and alto that it undoubtedly rrduts at a useful check 
on tho opposite theory that external objects exist ou'y In the medium of 
" Ideas." Neutral Monism often ahum some of the defects of both 
Materialism mid Idealism since It was born of both, but to both In their 
turn it will act ns a corrective even if it fuila in its present form os a con- 
structive philosophy. 

Tub HrwnOTU# Review lor April contains the firat of a strrlr. of ratay. 
on " Nic-tischc at a Thinker " by Mr. Suryanaraysmiu, and although the 
first article consists largely of quotation* it U u conspicuously clear ami 
Interesting prelude to Nictrachc'a collected works. The doctrine that man 
must rise a* high above his present self as he already transcends the beut 
has been the aubject of much recent literature, but there have been lew 
Ruropout writers who have been able to adopt such a fair and objective 
Standard of criticism a Mr. Kutyanamyanan, and there Is great vuluc in 
such external reflections on Knropenn philosophy. The view that the 
oppressive Intrusion of iflf-eonsrlousnrss is a phase of to-day rather than 
a permanent standard by which to measure progress Is important and It 
appears to he gaining ground among many writers who In other respects 
do not adopt Nktrarhe'a theoiy of the three itageu cl the spirit of man. 

C. B. A. 

Also received Town Waisi U«f Kayla u (April); Sco'tltlx r.engrafhUal 
MogaHni (April, Muy, June) ; &ugmltt Review (Aprlll ; International 
Journal oj RlMea (April); Political Sdtnct Quarterly (March); Progrw 
(April) ; Man (April, May. June) ; PoiitMlt Review (April, May. June). 

ITALIAN 

Rivrar* iNraaNazioNAU di Ncikob Social! k oucjiuni acbjuabiu. 
(Published hy the ltallau Catholic Society o( Sdeotiflc Studies.) March- 
Signor Valenti contributes nu article on the Sicilian sulphur trade Slg 
Grill! sends a paper on colonial experiments in Neo-Latin Africa. Slg. 
Paster is continue* hia account of his mfrwian to the Baltic. 

April — Signor Vuoli contributes an article on the housing question In 
modern legislation. Signor Piovuno writes cm liberty in education. 
Signor Valenti coutruues a paper on the Sicilian sulphur trade. 

May. Signor Vuoli continues his paper on the housing question. 
Signer Piovuno resumes hi* study of liberty in education. Signor Grilli 
continues hia monograph on eolonial experiments in Neo-Latin Africa. 

RivratA Uauaka oi ScctotoctA Jnnuary-Pcbrusty. This is n num- 
ber of unusual and varied interest. Sig. Point lends oB with a short but 
powerfully written paper on the social value of Buddhism, and concludes 
that Westers nations have inadequately appreciated the power ot 
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Buddhism as a stimulus to socially useful action. Professor Xenopol con- 
tributes a paper on the relatiou of great men to social development. Sig. 
Solvadori ha* a lung paper on grid, or sadness (if dolor*) in Greek life ; 
he thinks the gaiety and serenity of the Greek character and temperament 
have been unduly emphasised by Renan nnJ other writers, and that there 
is in (act a profound poaimimo in the Greek view of life; the article is 
finely felt and expressed and well worth study. Signor Muioi contributor 
a sympathetic article on feminism. He con side is that the industrial revolu- 
tion has radically altered the relation of woman to society, that new paths 
and opportunities must be opened, and that the right of the married woman 
to her own earning* must he recognised and established by law. 

March- April.— Professor Ponnichl contributes an enthusiastic article 
on thought sail actiou in ancient India Signor Luuatto sends on article 
on recent tendencies oi commercial policy. Professor Gird contributes the 
results of an enquiry among Italian jirofrsuirs which tends to shew that 
a large proportion of these highly selected individuals are first horn. So 
far as it gcca. this investigation does not justify the theory of certain 
rngenisU that the aculor numbers of familka are less capable than the 
junior otwa Protestor Solan sends an article on the philosophy of law as 
an Independent srirnoe. Professor Rest* has a paper on history and moral 
education. 

Social Tmimikj Coma «t Oxrou. TV report on the first year's 
working of the Rheme for training in social work organised by the Social 
snd lVditlml Studies Association of Oxford University bus Just born pub- 
llshed. The object of the scheme Is to provide for mm and women who 
hove token a lysteinotic comae of aocial and economic Study at the 
Unlvmlty with a supplementary practical training in the personal obaetvu- 
Iron uf social arid economic conditions. The special advantage claimed 
for Oxford, as compand with the greut cities where similar courses for 
aocial »tndy and training art organised, la that it is n centre both of city 
and county local government, and offers farilitiv. for the study of rural 
problems and the special problems of small towns, old snd undeveloped 
<*”•"*" of manufacturing industries. The couine of study include* three 
years’ Investigation, under supervision, in Oxford; and a special Inquiry 
and report made during vacation, away from Oxford. A small number of 
students, likely however to increase considerably in future yearn, bar been 
attracted to thin course, and two reports iu the result* of special inquiries 
have been submitted, one on Housing Conditions in the Waltham Owe 
Urban District, and one on the o;»eraboii of the Trade Boards Act as It 
affects home workers in the tailoring bade. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

O" May 5, at an evening meeting of the Society, Mr. Edward A. HilcCe, of 
Boston, U.S.A., read a paper on " Coming Social and Business Changes." 
Sir Albort Rollit was In the chair. 

On May 19 th. at an evening meeting, Mr. G. Spillct read the paper on 
" ““•’"■"wra and Sociology,” which appears in this number. Sir Edward 
Brabrook was in the chair. 
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THE MOBILISATION OF NATIONAL CREDIT. 

Tun natural and almost inevitable tendency in discussing the 
internal social problems raised, or intensified, by the war will be 
to emphasize the economic and statistical, financial and philan- 
thropic aspects. But the essential aim of a sociological inquiry 
should be to press forward and emphasize the social aspects of the 
whole set of internal war problems. As well a a labour, unemploy- 
ment, and abort time, we must consider the reduction of the income 
of professional, scientific, literary, artistic nnd other claws, the 
effect on trades and industries that serve these classes, and the 
reaction of diminished cultural activity on all classes, a reaction 
affecting a whole generation and more. From this point of view, 
the problem is one of maintaining the civilization of the community 
while at war; and further, there is the problem of utilizing the 
awakcncss evoked by war to direct attention to problems of civilisa- 
tion relatively dormant in peace times. How, for instance, to use 
the artistic nnd literary classes largely unoccupied during war, not 
only for maintaining but even for raising the standard of education 
nnd popular taste. 

The suggestion of course is not to abandon the conventional 
standpoint, but, starting from this, to see how as sociologists wo 
arc inevitably led on to further issues. Let us then make our 
approach by two stages, (r) economic and statistical, and (a) social 
proper. 

I. Economical and Statistical Problems. 

(a) How maintain as near as possible at its normal that flow of 
goods and services which constitutes the aggregate income of the 
nation ? 

(b) How estimate the amount nnd distribution of unemployment 
and distress, actual and prospective? 

(c) How relieve existing unemployment and distress? How 
prevent their increase? 

'(d) How effect such relief and prevention by constructive or 
educational work rather than by eleemosynary aid or merely by 
occupational makeshifts? 

As regards the problems (c) and (d) above, these have been 
treated with great fulness and clearness by Mr. Sidney Webb in 
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his statesmen-like paper, " The Workers and the War ” (Fabian 
Society, id.), which is doubtless already in the hands of many 
members of the Sociological Society. 

As regards (6), that investigation is in the hands of a Statistical 
Committee appointed by the Government, under the able and 
devoted chairmanship of Mr. Seebohm Rowntrce. 

We fall back, therefore, on the first of the problems How to 
maintain the flow of goods and sen-ices that make the national 
income. The core of this question has been recognized by business 
men and by the. Government as essentially a matter of credit. The 
home trade depends for its continuance upon the payment of goods 
in advance of manufacture, and the foreign trade on payment in 
advance of delivery. In the former case the intermediate operation 
of converting bookkeeping debits and credits into money Is effected 
by the bunks and discount houses, in the latter by the accepting 
houses. All three institution* arc alike in that their business 
consists in the simple operation of buying debts and credits of 
others and selling their own credit, which credit is by custom 
convertible Into cash. When war broke out people became afraid 
that the custom of convening the credit of banks, discount houses 
and accepting houses would not hold and a certain paralysis of 
trade was threatening. Government aid was Invoked and various 
measures were taken. The chief and essential measure was u 
national guarantee of certain debts and credits on a wholesale scale. 
This was « new and unprecedented proceeding, and Important 
questions arcete. Whose debts ami credit* were to be guaranteed ? 
The selection rests in tho last resort on the governors of the Bank 
of England. This means that the Bank has been endowed with a 
power of selection, determining the economic survival of many 
firms and Individual* in the present time of storm nnd stress. Tho 
wise exercise of this power of economic selection and determination 
of survival by the governors of the Bank of England will not be 
questioned. On tho contrary, the social observer notes it as an 
instance of the sociological law that economic power tends to 
replace political power, nnd lie asks would it not be well con- 
sciously to extend it still further? Do not the needs of the hour 
demand that the national credit be U 9 ed to maintain the productive 
activities beyond the inner circle of great bankers, merchants nnd 
manufacturers? And if so in whose hands should be placed the 
authority to wield the power of economic selection ? Wliere can be 
found the experience, tho wise counsel and judicious administration 
which in the delegation of national credit could serve the outer 
economic circles as the governors of the Bank of England serve the 
inner ? Or, putting the question in another way, what administra- 
tive machinery exists or could readily be created for extending these 
new national functions of the Bank of England to the confines 
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of the economic circle? How can we secure that no producer, 
however humble, be deprived of his morsel of national credit, if he 
needs it and can prove to his peers that its use would raise his 
economic potential? 

Though this is hardly the time to invoke the example of 
Germany, so often appealed to by social reformers, yet there arc 
signs that one of the staying factors of Germany in the present 
crisis is the organisation of credit for small people. Thus, for 
example, a writer in the Weitminiter Gaaetti of September 21st, in 
an article on the internal condition of Germany, said : "Everywhere 
throughout Germany credit banks are projected or being estab- 
lished with the idea of helping the small nun. The capital is 
guaranteed by the commune, or a co-operative society, suppoitcd 
by the larger firms. The amount of credit which these banks are 
prepared to advance is amazing. At Frankfort, for example, It is 
proposed that credit to the amount of ten million marks shall be 
advanced on a cash deposit of i-aotli of that sum." The writer 
then went on to explain that " the experiment is only possible 
because the German mind, as revealed in the German press, up till 
«n days ago was full of confidence owing to the advance of the 
army in France." A deeper explanation may be found In the 
fuct— apparently unknown to the 1 /Vttlminjtar Gairtte't con- 
tributor— that in Germany the social use of organised credit lus long 
bean understood, and its application to the linking up of small 
people to tho great banking system has long boen practised. 

Tiio beginnings of a similar social use of credit exist in Great 
Britain and Ireland. One should say Ireland and Greet Britain, 
since the pioneer in this movement has been the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, founded by our foremost rural statesman, 
Sir Horace Plunkett. Thera followed the (English) Agricultural 
Organisation Society, whose general secretary, Mr. Nugent Harris, 
is one of the ablest disciples of Sir Horace Plunkett, and then the 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. The Rural Housing 
Organisation has applied cooperative principles in another field, 
and here again control of capital is most desirable ; and most recently 
has been founded, on lines similar to the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, the Fisheries Organisation Society. The Co-operative 
Banks Association, the pioneer of co-operative credit in England, 
was long ago merged in the Agricultural Organisation Society, but 
its offshoot, the Urban Banks Association, continues, though 
fitfully, the effort to apply the principles of cooperative credit in 
the towns and cities. Those organisations, along with other bodies, 
such as the Urban Co-partnership Tenants Societies, constitute a 
group in which may bo found the elements of that administrative 
machinery needed to make a similar application of the national 
credit to the outer economic circles which the Bank of England 
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and its governors is now, under pressure of the war, making 10 ihc 
inner circles. Iniliaiives towards this already exist. Through their 
operation, the national credit has already been used to divert large 
capital sums to the financing of petite culture, or to the building of 
artisan dwellings in towns and rural labourers’ cottages. From n 
social banking point of view, the problem is to co-ordinate these too 
sporadic initiatives towards the financing of small people, nnd 
deliberately incorporate them into that great system of joint-stock 
and private banks which the present crisis has revealed as resting 
in the last resort on national credit. 

Now the banking point of view comes very c1o*$e to the socio- 
logist’s outlook, for, of all economic operations, banking is the most 
generalized. Thus the sociological importance of the banker was 
recognized by the founder of Sociology, though since overlooked 
by most sociologists. The concentration of selective control, which 
wo *'*■ to-day witnessing In the Governor's Court of the Hank of 
England, is suggestive of the " triumvirate of bankers,” which 
Comte foresaw at the upex of the temporal power in the modern 
shite. 

'The new Council of Stall* sitting in Tlirendneedle Street repre- 
sents the private and joint-stock banking aystein. Can we not 
supplement it by a aimllar council representing the co-operative 
credit system! or more simply and more directly, can we not 
introduce Into its counsels a leiiven of co-opsrntlvfl credit? If so 
then the activities of the new Council of State would be notably 
advanced. We should bo on the way towards achieving the 
systematic extension of national credit to the small people outside 
the ordinary banking circles, and thus aid not only in maintaining 
their economic potential in wartime, but even raising it to higher 
levels. And simultaneously would a deliberate step be taken 
towards the long overdue " socialising of finance.” 

II. .9ofiai Problem t. 

The whole set of organisation societies we are considering 
ossxiaie themselves with business enterprise, not in order to make 
other than a limited profit, but primarily to improve the quality of 
business, and this alike in its economic and social aspects. They 
organise to retain the stimulus of competition, while replacing its 
waste nnd friction by the economies of a humanising co-operation. 
They organise to ensure that business enterprise shall result in n 
real betterment of environment. Expressing the genius of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, there runs as a refrain thrdUgh 
the writings of Sir Horace Plunkett the saying, ” Better business, 
better farming, better living.” Tire practical results of this 
combination of business and statesmanship arc revealed to the 
traveller In Ireland by the sight of renovated villages and their 
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prospering inhabitants. In England the public is familiar with the 
reconstruction of environment resulting from the activities of 
societies, trusts or associations which, though calling themselves by 
such appellations as co-partnerships, garden city, or garden suburb, 
ore essentially housing and town-planning organisation societies. 

To ensure the continuance of all such efforts, at once commercial 
and social, during the crisis of war is manifestly a matter of no 
small national concern. There is reason to fear that not a few may 
be in jeopardy, notably, for instance, many of the petite culture 
societies, created with such painstaking industry during the past 
decade. The collapse of any considerable number of these would 
not only be a disaster to the rural revival movement but would 
also react on the national food supply. All that is needed to ensure 
the survival of these and other similar societies, so hopeful for 
the future, is an application of national credit wholly insignificant 
In amount in comparison with that extendod to the mercantile 
community, and pound for pound, certainly not more attended by 
risk. But on other grounds also the plea Is advanced, for the 
initiative would constitute a banking reform of first-rate social 
significance. 

The organisation societies are concerned with the transformation 
of environment. Add to their work a spiritual and (esthetic leaven, 
and there follows not only that ennobling and dignifying of life 
which inspires genuinely creative work, but also a positive increase 
of economic efficiency. A friendly critic of the present thesis 
denies all value in war rime to the man of artistic capacity who can 
neither fight nor make crude material. The Immemorial tradition 
of regimental music sufficiently counters that argument ; and stories 
such as that of the Russian tenor— veritable reincarnation of 
Tyrtmus maintaining and heightening the spirit of troops in the 
trenches, sltow how the same principle might advantageously be 
extended even on the field of battle. But the question is as to its 
organised application to the secondary purposes of war. The 
social evils inevitably emerging in the new military camps are 
already clamant for artistic leadership in providing the finer in 
place ol the coarser pleasures. The higher military efficiency that 
would ensue is surely matched by the higher economic efficiency 
that would result from a due introduction of artistic leadership in 
internal problems, industrial and social, of a people at war. Ilencc 
the. pica of mobilising credit for the maintenance at full and even 
enhanced activity, not only of the organisation societies but also 
those of a recreational and aesthetic order. And above all, perhaps, 
is there need in the supreme national crisis of war alike to ensure 
the survival of those marginal organisations which devote them- 
selves to the high tasks of co-ordination, and also to call upon 
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them for guidance and thus utilise for the nation their accumulated 
experience. Were the credit resources of the nation adequately 
utilised under the direction of bankers with the gift of far-seeing 
statesmanship, it would be recognised that there are not a few 
societies, endowed with scene vision of unity, which are capable of 
giving invaluable aid in the distribution of credit. 

Among the varying types of such societies there exist a few, 
which, by reason of their scientific grasp of national wealth as 
something concrete and definite which can be planned ahead in 
orderly development of the present for the future, have particular 
relevance to the subject of credit. For in credit there are three 
main factors. The first is the honour and the instinct of workman- 
ship, of the labouring and professional classes, which assures the 
future supply of goods and service. The second is the skill of 
accountants in devising and applying abstract notations for the 
accurate record of debts and credits, and their periodical balancings. 
The third is the practical wisdom of banker'staleamen in assessing 
the prmrnt value of unliquidated debits and redistributing that 
value accredits. Now the planning of home, village, suburb, town, 
city— each as a unit in itself but also as collectively integrated into 
the larger units, regional, national and international Is the pre- 
occupation of that rising profession whose representative organi- 
sation is tho Town-Planning Institute. The legitimate specialism 
of these new students and practitioners of co ordination is the whole 
material environment of society ar.d its orderly transformation. 
But may there not be also a legitimate specialism in the foresight 
and purposive planning of human life, in its individual phases, 
domestic, pnruchial, suburban, civic, regional, national and inter- 
national, each and all in due correlation with the corresponding 
transformations of the material environment ? At any rate such 
ts the problem towards which studies hnvc for long been accumu- 
lating, with some modest initiative of practical endeavour, among 
the students of Civics as practical sociology in Edinburgh 
and elsewhere, of which the central concept of realisable ideals 
as regional Utopias is becoming widely known. 1 The suggestion 
is that it belongs to the accountant to think out and apply 
to such specialised activities the appropriate notation for record 
of their debits and credits and the balancing of their long- 
distance periodicities — that it belongs to ihe banker-statesman 
practically to recognise and estimate the corresponding present 
values with due allocation of that credit which means control or 
direction of capital. And here, in such practical recognitions, is, 
it is contended, a deep selective factor in the struggle of nations 
for survival in war and peace. 

7 . See Branford's Interpretation! end ForteaiU. (Duckworth, 1914.) 
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The business of the banker is to allocate credit (which in the last 
resort w’e know to be national credit) to approved types of society 
(such as joint stock companies) or individuals. The banker is 
thus one of the most potent agents of social selection, and it becomes 
Important to inquire into his criteria of approval. To what extent 
Ls the making of the fortune of the more complex and lasting 
societies »e call village, town, city, nation, on all fours with the 
making of the fortune of individuals and commercial societies (such 
as joint stock companies) approved by bankers? There is a 
gathering feeling that too many individuals and joint stock com- 
panies make their fortune to the deterioration of nations, the 
detriment of cities and the decay of villages. The banker’s criteria 
of social selection manifestly need revision from time to time, 
and that by a more continuous and searching criticism than the 
customary process of fortuitous amendment. To discuss this socio- 
logical question alike in its general bearings and in reference to the 
needs of certain betterment societies and organisations In the present 
crisis would be a natural topic of the proposed conferences. 

In considering the relation of tanking to betterment let usbot 
forget the third term of Sir Horace Plunkett’s triad. Better living 
implies a bettered environment, but it implies more. And so in 
supplement to societies for the organisation of betterment, there Is a 
growing host of secular societies for the direct uplift of life. The 
instruments of the former are the. ar.ienoivi; of the lariei the arts. 
Now, the economic value of (say) good mural decoration is obvious 
enough. Less so that of drama and pagoant, aong and dance, 
because the productive returns of these, like those of afforestation, 
have to be looked for not in annual balance-sheets, but in the 
improved social values of the coming generation. 

It should surely be recognised os a definite part of die policy of 
such co-operative associations as we have mentioned or their 
affiliated societies, that they put asido part of tho profits for the 
promotion of this fullness of life among their raembors. This is 
to some extent a tradition of the cooperative movement, but it 
required development and leadership. To provide that leadership 
was one of the purposes with which Octavia Hill founded the Kyrle 
Society. Its offspring are seen in many local betterment and 
embellishment associations. It would be a fitting movement to the 
memory of Octavia II ill if all these and other cognate societies 
could lie given organised support and recognition as part of a 
general policy’ of social uplift designed to provide work at tire 
present lime for unemployed painters and musicians, actors and 
writers who, too proud to ask or even accept charity, would joy- 
fully give of their best creative work lor a subsistence wage. All 
these have to be maintained in some way or another during war 
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lime. It is surely uneconomic lo the las* degree that these, the 
natural leaders in any organised effort for ilie geneial uplift of life, 
should be numbered amongst the unemployed. Such wastage 
could be converted into a great national asset if die organised 
associations concerned were encouraged to address themselves to 
the problem. And as a suggestion of financial method we may take 
the analogy of certain loan funds for starting needy but clever 
young professional men on their career, by making advances 
repayable in subsequent prosperity. This is a principle capable 
of extension not only to individuals but to many kinds of societies 
orgunised for betterment or uplift through long-distance returns. 
Such principles and their practical application are aspects of those 
problems of social finance which call for investigation by socio- 
logists. 

V. V. Branford. 
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THE CASE FOR SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 

An interesting and significant feature in the discussion of Scientific 
Management which has appeared in this Review is the contrast in 
the conclusions arrived nt by the four types of men who have taken 
part in the diKusaion. From Mr. Hobson, a sociologist and 
economist of well-deserved reputation, we have a fair and impartial 
view of Scientific Management as it appears to him from the 
writings of Mr. Taylor and Professor Mtlnsterberg. While acknow- 
ledging its obvious social advantages, Ids habit of thought leads 
him to forecast its probable or possible future developments os they 
affect society, with reference to which he raises two important 
questions i First, is the social benefit sufficient to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages of inermsod specialization ? Second, are 
the methods of Scientific Management compatible with collective 
bargaining, and therefore with trade unionism ? 

Mr. Cadbury, a practical and highly successful manufacturer, 
with a humanistic point of view, Is hound to admit the industrial 
advantages of Scientific Management, but tends to the belief that 
the system at work in his own plant, developed by him through 
years of experiment, has all the advantages and none of what seem 
to him to he the disadvantages of the Taylor system. The dis- 
quieting bearing of his troubles with piece rates on this conclusion 
does not seem to have struck him. Then we have the expression of 
the undo unionist, Mr. Cole, the source of whose knowledge of 
Scientific Management is difficult to determine, but whose 
opposition to it on the score of its " premium bonus rates ” is clear 
enough. And finally we have the cautious but definite endorse- 
ment of the Taylor system by Mr. Renold and Mr. Jackson, who 
speak from an intimate knowledge of its working in their own plant. 

The writer of this article may be pardoned for pointing out that 
he occupies a position which synthesizes to some extent the varying 
poyits of view illustrated above. By training an economist and 
sociologist, by profession a practitioner of the Taylor system (to 
whatever slight degree of accomplishment in each), he in perhaps 
able to see and to sympathize with varying points of view more fully 
than others whose experience, though longer and fuller, is perhaps 
not so extensive. While recognizing fully the validity of economic 
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and sociological thought on (lie subject, he proposes to check its 
conclusions from practical experience. 

The criticisms urged against Scientific Management in the dis- 
cussion thus far may be grouped under the following heads 

I. That it is a system of driving. 

II. That its increased specialization enhances the monotony of 
the individual workman. 

HI. That it tends to destroy the initiative, skill and judgment of 
the individual workman. 

IV. That it does not solve the problem of the inequitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

V. That its existence is incompatible with that of organized 
labour. 

I. The criticism that the Taylor system is a driving system is 
not supported by any facts given in the discussion, nor by anything 
within the writer’s experience. It is apparently based on n con- 
viction that, in spite of Mr. Taylor’s explanations and assertions to 
the contrary, the productive feats described by him must necessarily 
Involve an cxce« of ofTort. It does not look ns though a labourer 
can raise his out|wt of pig-iron handling from ta to 47 tons a day 
without great strain, nor that 35 girls can do the work of inspection 
which formerly required tao without considerable increase of 
activity. Tho answer to the first Case is that Schmidt, tlio ptg-lron 
handler who established the task, did not handle merely 47 tons, 
but 54 tons, for ymrs without injury, until his increased prosperity 
got the better of him and he took to drink. In (lie case of (he 
inspectors, the increased output was the result of the scientific 
selection of girls best adapted to that type of work, to wit : those 
with quick reactions. Put work is easier for such a person than 
slow work. For the trained pianist with talent, it is easier to play 
scales at the rate of 800 notes per minute than It Ls for tho tyro 
without talent nt the rate of 130 notes per minute. Scientific 
Management aims at securing a worker with talent for the job in 
hand (which is wbnt Mr. Taylor means by the " first-class man ’’), 
to make his conditions such that his work is facilitated to tho 
greatest extent possible, and to provide him with all the tmining 
and managerial assis'ancc necessary to secure the greatest effective- 
ness from a normal expenditure of energy. The results in Scientific 
Management are attained not by doing the same thing faster, but 
by doing a different and easier thing to achieve the same end. To 
confuse this method with driving is to mistake strenuosity for 
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II. Monotony is one of (hose elusive sensations which we all 
fear greatly but seldom experience. The more active the mind, the 
less possible it is for it to feel monotony, for the reason that the 
succession of events which is expected to be monotonous arouses 
and keeps in play a train of associations and interests which 
counteracts the anticipated feeling. The inactive type of mind 
which might suffer from monotony is protected from that result by 
the very fact of its inactivity. Can one reasonably say that the life 
of an oyster is monotonous ? If the oyster had Mr. Hobson’s mind, 
it would be, — were it not that with such a mind the oyster would 
become a revolutionist. The writer hastens to add that by this 
comparison he does not mean to suggest that human beingsare like 
oysters In all respects, any more than Mr. Taylor means that the 
ox-like man is the typical man or the best type for the well-being of 
society. 

Attentive observation of a day's work on a job of a highly 
specialized and repetitive type shows that a feeling of monotony 
appears coincident!)- with the feeling oi fatigue, and it would seem 
that monotony la but another term for the lack of interest which 
comes with mental weariness. The obvious remedy for this, then, 
Is so to regulate ths hours of work and of rest that mental fatigue 
cannot supervene. This Is not only good humanity, but good 
business, as every practitioner of elementary time-and-motion study 
knows. The specialization of tho operation has practically nothing 
to do with It. Tlie moat specialized operation you can find turns 
out on analysis to be n rather complicated matter, involving from 
ao or 30 to several hundred elementary units. No practical degree 
of specialization can go below this minimum, and at such a 
minimum there is in reality n great deal of variety for tho type of 
mind that wonts variety and knows it when it has It. For the other 
type of mind the question does not exist. 

As an illustration of this, take the trade commonly cited as an 
example of the worst form of monotony,—’ machine sewing. 
According to the usual descriptions of it, the. girl sits in a hard 
chair in a cramped position before a little machine whose purring 
needle in the midst of the insistent din of hundreds of similar 
machines drags the life out of her all day as she feeds piece after 
piece of cloth into its insatiable little jaw. To heighten the dramatic 
effect, it is usually added that the needle is making 2,500 to 4,000 
stitches per minute, leaving one to infer that the girl has the added 
strain of keeping track of the count. What arc the real facts for 
the girl who is adapted to this type of work ? As to the din, anyone 
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who has worked continuously in a factory is perfectly well aware 
that it soon sink* below the threshold of consciousness and becomes 
practically non-existent. As to the number of stitches per minute, 
the girl thinks not of this, but of the rate at which the cloth passes 
under the needle, which under proper conditions is neither so slow 
ns to he nerve racking nor so fast as to bo unsafe. As to the 
monotony of the work, she lias a series of pieces which site must 
select and fit together, requiring the exercise of judgment, skill, and 
discrimination of form, color, and texture. She must make the 
necessary adjustments of the foot, the needle, the thread, the bobbin, 
and the starting mechanism of the machine; any one of which 
involves a wide variety of motions and interests. She must 
keep track of the work she is doing, for pay-roll purposes— which 
usually means the injection of a small amount of clerical activity. 
She is always getting rid of old jobs and getting new ones. She 
is talking with forewomen and inspectors and repair men about the 
numerous contingencies that arise In the day’s work. When every- 
thing is going smoothly, the action of her hands nnd arms is 
practically automatic, and her mind may be wherever Its natural 
inclinations take iL In the absence of long hours, dingy and 
Insanitary conditions, and a nagging management, girls ami women 
doing this sort of work are in the main u happy and contented in 
it as they would be at anything else. Experience has shown that if 
they are capable of conspicuous achievement due to superior 
aptitude or training, their satisfaction t» far greater than it would 
lie at anything else. The mard-of-all-work who starts the fires, gets 
the breakfast, does the washing, mends the clothes, lends the baby, 
gets the dinner, does the ironing, sweeps the house, polishes the 
furniture, gets the supper, makes the beds, and tidies up generally, 
cannot complain of monotony; but if thcro is any rush from the 
factories to the muid-of-all-woik jobs it Iras escaped the notice of 
most observers. 

Finally, with reference to monotony, it nrusl be admitted that 
such as there is was not introduced by Scientific Management, hut 
has been with us for some time. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted (hat if Scientific Management continues to accomplish 
what experience has shown it to be capable of, t.i?., higher wages 
and shorter hours for the workers, it provides the opportunity for 
the best possible antidote to monotony ; namely, more leisure and 
opportunity for the cultivation of other interests. 

III. Scientific Management lays the greatest emphasis upon the 
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ascertainment of the one best way for the performance of each opera- 
tion, the reduction of the method thus ascertained to writing, the 
instruction of the workmen in this method, and the provision of all 
the necessary managerial assistance and an incentive in the form of 
a bonus for the workman’s adherence to the method until a better is 
found. This is standardization of work as that term is used in the 
Taylor system. It is quite natural that one acquainted only with 
the published descriptions of the process of standardization should 
infer that it leaves no place whatever for the initiative, the skill, and 
the judgment of the operator; and there is unquestionable ground 
for this conclusion in Ihe statements in Mr. Taylor’s hooks. It 
must be said, however, that the practice as outlined by Mr. Taylor 
eleven years ago and developed by him during the preceding 
30 years, has undergone considerable change since, and that the 
present attitude and practice of the Scientific Management group 
with reference to the training of workmen is much more accurately 
represented in Mr. H. L. Gantt's IVot. fc, Wages, and Profits, 
particularly in the second edition, published In 1913. A careful 
perusal of this book is earnestly recommended to those who are 
deriving their knowledge of Scientific Management mainly from Its 
literature. 

In practice the facts are these 1 In the first place, the " science " 
of the Industry is worked out not by the Scientific Management 
export, but by those of die workmen in the plant under reorganiza- 
tion who by reason of their knowledge of their own Industry and 
their susceptibility to training in methods of scientific time and 
method study are selected for that job. In the plants now under 
Scientific Management in the United States there arc hundreds of 
exceptionally capable workmen occupying responsible positions as 
supervisors of methods, time-study men, instruction-card clerk9, 
etc., exercising their initiative, skill, and judgment every day, who 
never before liad the opportunity to display these qualities, not- 
withstanding they have had them from the beginning. 

If by initiative is meant the power to extend the limits of know- 
ledge and to combine known facts in new and productive ways, 
involving the exercise of imagination, ingenuity, foresight, and 
courage, all but the most hopeless sentimentalists must admit that 
it is a rare quality. Its possession in any marked degree makes 
the Edisons, the Bells, the Diesels, the Marconis. Its possession 
in oven a minor degree makes the progressive executives, whose 
discover)' and development is the hardest problem the manager 
usually has to face. The truth is that what people usually mean 
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by initiative is the inability or the unwillingness to accept advice 
and instruction ; and there is no question that Scientific Manage- 
ment does not encourage this type of initiative. If Scientific 
Management ia wrong, then we should close our schools and 
colleges and our churches, and abolish parental and governmental 
authority; for wc nre all in common proceeding on the assumption 
that liberty is best conserved under law, and that that personality 
reaches the highest development which is mast fully acquainted 
with the restrictions of the conditions under which it works. 
Scientific Management, therefore, teaches the workman the laws It 
is ascertaining in regaid to his wort:, and trains him in the best 
method of accomplishment within those laws. So far from malting 
him less a man by the process, it endows him quickly with all that 
anybody knows about his work, and enables him to start from this 
vantage ground toward the discovery of better methods and 
processes. If originality consists in the discovery of something 
new rather than the Ultoiioiis rediscovery of something old, 
Scientific Management gives the workman scope for originality 
us never before. 

The criticism that the skill of the workman Is supplanted by the 
skill of the Planning Department, as represented in Instruction 
Cards, scarcely calls for refutation. Any plant where Scientific 
Management is practised is conspicuous by the skill of its operators. 
The whole objoct of the Taylor system is to make the unskilled 
skilled, and the moat skilled the teachers of all. The methods 
evolved by scientific study can be practised only by the exercise of 
skill. The results attained in scientifically managed plants are the 
evidence of a higher dogree of skill In planning and execution than 
can be found in plants managed in the ordinary way. 

It is said, however, that the exceptional skill developed by the 
Taylor system is too highly specialised and onesided. The 
criticism might be justified in fact if it were the practice of Scientific 
Management to train an operator in one operation and keep him at 
that for ever. This, however, is not the case. On the contrary, 
it is only in scientifically managed plants, so far as the writer has 
been able to discover, that systematic effort is made to train 
operators in a variety of operations; not primarily, to be sure, -in 
the interest of the operator's breadth, but in the interest of more 
efficient administration of the plant. In every industrial concern of 
any size there are wide fluctuations of relative demand between 
departments due to conditions in the trade. By the ordinary 
methods fhe depnrtmenr in which the demand is declining lays off 
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some of its operators and the department which is short-handed 
hires new ones. The economic and social disadvantages of this 
must be apparent. Under Scientific Management operators are 
trained in advance lo meet just such fluctuations, so that they may 
be transferred from department to department as their relative 
requirements vary. This is the actual practice of every concern in 
which the Taylor system has taken root. The result is that the 
workmen are not only exceptionally skilled in each operation with 
which they are familiar, but in addition they are trained to a 
wider variety of operations than is usually the case in ordinary 
plants. 

The Taylor system is said to eliminate the judgment of the 
operator. If by judgment is meant Ihe combination of memory, 
association, und guess which is so frequently substituted for know- 
ledge of facts, the soft impeachment must be admitted. Place rates 
arc usually set by the rate setter's " judgment," and so In the most 
advanced plants there nre committees sitting all the time revising 
these rates. There was a lime when sword-makers used their judg- 
ment about the constituents of the steel from which their blades 
were forged. To-day, however, railroad managers who consider 
the safety of their passengers and the life of their equipment, and 
governments Interested in defence against invasion, no longer leave 
the constitution of the steel they use to the judgment of even the 
most skilled operator. Something is known to-day aliout the 
special requirements of steel for special purposes, nnd progress con- 
sists in tho substitution of knowledge for judgment. 

If by judgment, however, is meant the rare faculty of choosing 
accurately and quickly between possible alternatives without the 
necessity of going through the laborious process of reosonlng or 
the accumulation of knowledge which will give a sure answer, then 
Scientific Management has place for at least as much judgment as 
has any other type of organization. The unfortunate truth is that 
it cannot find enough of it, even in the ranks of its own practitioners 
and of the managers ami executives with whom and through whom 
it ha.3 to operate. When it finds* man with really good judgment, 
it holds to him us a brother; nnd from him that hath it not it takes 
away the temptation to use the little that lie hath, and attempts to 
provide him with that which is satcr tor most mortals knowledge. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the customary charges 
of driving, monotony, and destruction of initiative, skill and judg- 
ment brought against Scientific Management are due partly to mis- 
understanding of what has been written on the subject, partly to 
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failure to define and discriminate clearly in the meaning of the 
terms, and partly to lack of acquaintance with the facts as developed 
in actual practice. To all these charges, the answer of experience 
as well as of careful thought and reason is a verdict of Not Guilty. 

I\\ Two other points thus far raised in the discussion remain 
to be considered. It lias been pointed out by Mr. Hobson and 
many others that even if Scientific Management is a new, potent, 
and socially unimpeachable factor in production, it does not solve 
the problem of the equitable distribution of the product. The fact 
that this is still a problem raises a suspicion that Scientific Manage- 
ment is not the only form of industrial organization that has failed 
to solve it. The criticism is really a compliment, In that it shows 
the high hopes of the critics. 

It must be admitted that Scientific Management does not give a 
complete solution of this problem. It helps towards a partial 
solution, however, through two things. In the first place, It 
increases the sum-total of the wealth to he distributed, and to that 
extent makes raster a fair distribution. If you and your fellow nre 
hungry and have but ono apple to divide between you, it requires 
nil the force, physical, moral and spiritual, that you can both bring 
to bear to assum an equitable division ; but if you have a barrel of 
apples between you, you can both have enougli and there is no 
occasion to quarrel. The other contribution that Scientific Manage- 
ment makes to the solution of this problom lies in Its accurate deter- 
mination of what should constitute a fair day's work, i.«. a degree 
of accomplishment which may reasonably be expoctcd of the work- 
man adapted to hla job and which ho can keep up without injury 
to himself year in and year out. The labour problem to-day arises 
from the fact that neither term of the equation — " a lair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work," which is rolled off so glibly as the ideal to 
bo sought— Is a known quantity. Space forbids a discussion of the 
meaning of a lair day’s pay, which could only end in the negative 
conclusion that no one knows or, in our present state of knowledge, 
has any means of determining. All students of the Taylor system, 
however, know that tlie other factor, a fair day’s work, is subject to 
accurato determination. The realm of the known is thereby 
extended at least to that extent, leaving the way clear for concentra- 
tion upon other factors thus far unknown. 

It is to be noted further that, accepting the basic wage rate as a 
given factor beyond its control, Scientific Management insists that 
the woricer shall be paid a substantial increase over the rate for his 
acceptance of the improved conditions and training offered him. 
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This is noi merely from a sense of expediency, though experience 
has shown that ihe workman will noi accept these conditions and 
training in the absence of such increased remuneration j it is due 
also to a conviciion that justice requires that the workman should 
share in the increased product to which he has made at leas: a 
partial contribution (of willingness and ability)! die other con- 
tribution having been made by what is collectively known as the 
management. This conviction may of course be wrong There 
may be some other principle of distributive justice which is ethically, 
socially, and economically better. If there is, there is no apparent 
agreement on the formulation of the principle, und Scientific 
Management cannot be blamed for doing the best it con according 
to its lights. 

It may be urged that any conscious social development should 
be judged with reference to the end at which it aims. Scientific 
Management was developed by Mr. Taylor primarily as a solution 
of the problem of factory organisation and management, and that 
it has succeeded in this no one fnmiliat with Ihe facts can dehy. 
Thai il has not succeeded in solving ihe most difficult social problem 
confronting modem life in not to its discredit, while the fact that 
it contributes towards the solution of tliat problem Incidentally and 
as a by-pruduc I is something vastly in its favour. 

V. It is one of the most curious ironies of bistory that the real 
points of contact between Scientific Management and tho labour 
problem at which Scientific Management is really doing the most 
for .society are precisely those which the labour unions, presumably 
the incarnated Interest of working-men in the solution of the labour 
problem, have chosen to attack. Scientific Management says 1 
Let us by all legitimate means increase the sum total of consumable 
wealth. The labour unions say, either officially or tacitly in 
practice : Let us not as Individuals produce too much, lest society 
be satisfied loo soon and some of us be left out of work. Scientific 
Management says : We believe in a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work, and we will at least try to find out what a fair day's work is 
and we will encourage any effort to ascertain what is a fair day's 
pay. The labour unions soy t A fair day’s pay is what we can get. 
an\J nobody knows what is a fair day's work, and wc will, if 
possible, prevent anyone from finding out. (This at least is the 
writer’s interpretation of the opposition of certain American labour 
unions to what they have christened " Stop Watch Premium.”) 
Scientific Management says: We will accept the basic wage rate 
current in 'he community as the customary compensation for an 
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ordinary day's acomplishment ; and for the achievement of what we 
have determined to be the possible extraordinary day’s accomplish- 
ment wc will pay a bonus or premium. The labour unions as 
represented by -Mr. Cole say : “ It will be very difficult for the 
unions to resist the new processes; the bonus systems they can 
result. If they are driven to accept increased mechanization of their 
daily work, they must secure at least that their wages are raised 
directly, and not on any bonus system. All such systems have 
been clearly shown to be fatal to effective trade unionism.” 

For readers of this Review it is not necessary to point out the 
fallacy of restriction of output and of opposition to tire accurate 
determination of a reasonable day's work. Both of them are 
sincerely believed tn by many working men, and this belief is the 
outcome of limrtcd but in many cases discouraging experience. 
Sudden changes in methods have in fact resulted In throwing men 
out of wotk until the necessary economic adjustments have been 
made, and the period of maladjustment looms larger in tire experl, 
ente of the Individual who suffers by it than the succeeding period 
of greater social benefit. The remedies for this are caution in the 
application of new methods, and conscious direction and shortening 
of the period of readjustment. 

The objection to the accurate determination of a reasonable 
day’s work is based not really upon the method by which the deter- 
mination is mud", but rather upon tire fear of abuse of the know- 
ledge thus Secured. In th» past and unfortunately in most cases in 
the present, the workman's chief protection against the avarice and 
unscruptilousne-ss of his employer is the employer's ignorance of 
what a day's work really is. Knowledge here is power, and it may 
be power to cut rates and to drive. The only answer Is a change 
In the mental and moral attitude of employers ; or where this is not 
possible or reasonably to he expected, organization on the part of 
the employees. 

The. objection of trade unionists to premium and bonus systems 
is largely in their fear of the effect of such systems, dealing as they 
do with the individual capacity of each workman, upon the solidarity 
of tho union. Common Rules seem to most unionists to be 
necessary to the existence of their organization. The difficulty 
comes with the interpretation of the Common Rules. Are they 
standard minimum conditions of hours, wages, sanitation, safety, 
and number of apprentices, leanng free scope for such improvement 
over these conditions as individual cases may warrant ? Or do they 
mean standard conditions from which no departure mav be per- 
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milted either way, thus obviating the possibility of adjustment to 
individual requirements? If the former, there is no possible 
conflict between them and Scientific Management. Scientific 
Management aims at the same things in the main as trade unionism, 
namely : better working conditions, shorter hours and higher 
wages, and in practice it has succeeded in attaining these far more 
easily and more effectively than has been possible for unionism. 
If, however, the latter is meant, standardized and crystallized 
conditions from which no departure may be permitted, there can be 
no agreement between labour unionism and Scientific Management, 
or for that matter between labour unionism und the current con- 
ditions of industry under any system whatever, or In fact between 
labour unionism and the social welfare. The history and present 
status of unionism in England and America is ample demonstration 
of the truth of this. 

Assuming, however, that labour is organized in trade unions for 
the purpose of securing by its combined strength minimum con- 
ditions in regard to hours, wages, environment, etc., foi'the 
workers, there is no reason why the improvements upon these 
conditions brought about by Scientific Management cannot be mude 
the basis of collective bargaining and worked out by mutual agree- 
ment. No unionise save one who makes his living out of strife can 
objeci to further co-operative progress along the linw for which 
tinde unions presumably are working. On the other hand, no 
employer save one who assumes somo dlvinaly appointed exclusive 
right to determine the conditions of life for his work people can 
objeci to consulting those peoplo about improvements in their 
conditions. 

It is unfortunately true that the chief exponent of Scientific 
Management, Mr. Frederick VV. Taylor, does not see this. An 
autocrat by birth, training, and experience, w!m> has had to fight 
the most bitter, unscrupulous, and ignorant representatives of 
American trade unionism, it 19 not to be wondered at that he cannot 
accept collective bargaining practically, no matter what his feelings 
may be in regard to its historic usefulness. To some extent, but 
without equal reason, this feeling is shared by some of his diKiples; 
but not all of them. It is within the writer's knowledge that the 
vory point upon which Mr. Taylor has insisted there is no possi- 
bility of collective agreement, i.a., tire establishment of n task, 
collective agreement has been invoked successfully. In the highly 
unionized screw-machine department of a large plant in which 
Scientific Management is now highly developed, the task deter. 
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mined by time study required the operator to attend one more 
automatic machine than had previously been assigned him. When 
the representative of the union objected to this task, the manage- 
ment opened the records of time study to him, went over the entire 
matter in detail, discussed the amount of the bonus, which was 
satisfactory, and finally agreed to try out the new arrangement. 
After trial, the union representative, convinced that the new tnslt 
involved no undue strain whatever, and that the increased com- 
pensation was all that was warranted, secured the official sanction 
of his union for it. This was nothing but the triumph of common 
sense, accurate knowledge, fairness, and mutual regard over a little 
difficulty such as has arisen daily for the IrsI hundred years and 
has bocn met daily in the same way. It is safe to say that under 
Scientific Management them is at least no smaller place for these 
qualities than there has been before. 

If the effect of Scientific Management were to destroy the 
organization through which thn workman secures the strength of 
combination, if would lie a reasonable question whether in the long 
run society would not lose more than it benefit* by its introduction, 
fortunately, however, this Is not the necessary result of Scientific 
Management. It reels with tlui working man and particularly with 
their leaders lo say whether there shall be war to the knife between 
labour organization and (Ins new type of industrial organization, or 
whether they shall recognize their community of aim and by mutual 
respect, co-operation and knowledge, work together for the benefit 
of society as a whole. 

Finally, « plea for fairness in regmd to the possible abuse of 
Scientific Management. That it can be abused no one knows better 
than those who have had privmnl experience with its introduction 
and development. Mr. Taylor has pointed out this fact and has 
given illustrations of how it ran be done, and even these who do 
not care for his teachings will admit that lie has given tltese illustra- 
tions as warnings and not as examples. Scientific Management 
becomes actualized and realized through human beings, and its 
practice is therefore subject to all the infirmities to which humanity 
is heir. Religion has been abused, liberty lus been abused, 
democracy has been abused, and even trade unionism has not had 
an absolutely unimpeachable career. Do we oo this account 
solemnly meet and consider whether religion, liberty, democracy 
and trade unionism shall have our approval? No. Society has 
put its seal upon them, in the main and with reference to the ultimate 
gain derived rluough them. It has done the same with machinery; 
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it is doing ihe same with Scientific Management. Our business is 
not to condemn, but to learn j not to stand aside and criticise 
imaginary evils, but to get inside and help extend the demons! rated 
good. C. Bek nt and Thompson. 



MR. CADBURY'S REPLY. 

1 have to thank the Editor of the Sociological Kevin) for 
offering me space in which to reply to the point* raised in the 
discussion of my paper on Scientific Management. There Is no 
necessity for my reply to be a long one. I do not desire to take up 
any dogmatic attitude, and my purpose is achieved in eliciting the 
interesting and instructive discussion on the points raised. 

Mr. C. G. Roitold anil Mr. W. II. Jackson agree with me that 
Scientific Management is bound to become general in time, and 
that it is our business " to study how to turn it to the best use of 
the community." They also agree that specialization will be 
carried much further than it has been in the past, and one result 
will be that the work that skilled men used to do will be given over 
to semi-skilled or unskilled men. On the other hand, the skilled 
men, bo displaced, tend to bn absorbed In the ranks of inspector*, 
machine-setters, time-study men, etc. But Mr. C. G. Rcnold 
himself says and I ngreo with him r " Whether this relative redis- 
tribution of men and work will in the long run meet the objection 
(of increasing monotony and lessening skill and Initiative) It Is yet 
too early to say." It seems, however, that on the whole, 
the tendency 19 to develop semi-skilled men who will occupy 
a better position than that now occupied by the unskilled 
labourer, but which will be much inferior to that of the skilled 
artisan of the present day; and while it will always be possible for 
an unskilled labourer to rise even to the ranks of the inspector, etc., 
yet the general result will be a class of semi-skilled workcis, whose 
work will be highly specialized and monotonous, and which 
demands little or no initiative, since thinking and initiative are 
the function of the management. We must remember that the 
trained skill and initiative which distinguishes an artisan from on 
unskilled labourer has a money value, and under Scientific 
Management this capital passes away from the workman to the 
management. 
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Further, as Mr. Hazell points out, there are large fields of 
employment which “ are so monotonous that there is not sufficient 
scope for individual brain power in them.” 

Mr. Hobson and Mr. Cole also emphasize another important 
point that must be kept in mind. Excessive labour and other 
damages to workers may in some cases be profitable to employers. 
” Under Scientific Management there Is no guarantee that only 
those economies which involve no Increase in human costs will be 
adopted." It must be admitted that in any wages system there can 
never be complete identity of interest, between employer and 
employed. 

In dealing with the question of wages, Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
Renold emphasize an imputtant point, when they show that the 
standardization of processes, operations and detailed cost systems 
will make the free and open discussion of wages easier. The 
question is, however, whether employers generally will recognize 
the ‘expediency of making use of this fact by dealing with the 
workers collectively in the settlement of wages rates. If the 
employer* do adopt this attitude, I agree that probably there will 
be a general and permanent increase of wagesamong the lower paid, 
since the workers would not be satisfied otherwise. But till* 
involves a groat change In the opinion and methods of employers. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, for example, doubts if under the present com- 
poiitive system, such u policy is possible for more than a minority 
of employers, and this, I think, is probably the case. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor mokes an Interesting contribution to the 
discussion. He states time, as a matter of fact, fears are quito 
groundless " that the assignment of daily tasks to workmen may 
lend to great nervous strain," or that the system " reduced the 
workman to a living tool, and may lead him to expend his last 
ounce of energy while initiative and judgment arc eliminated." 
In practice, says Mr. Taylor, in the shops where the full system of 
Scientific Management is In vogue, the very- opposite is the reality. 
To this I merely wish to reply that as yet, according to Mr. Taylor 
himself,* there Are only 9 ome 200,000 people working under this 
system in the United States— a very insignificant Humber when 
compared with the total workmen of the country. Further, under 
any system giving a premium on output, the average workers, 
especially in the case of women, tend to overdrive themselves. I 
stated in my paper that both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Gantt point out 
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that it is essential that overwork of the employee must be avoided, 
and that the system must aim nt the best interests of the employee 
as well as that of the employer. But Mr. Taylor himself empha- 
sizes 1 the difficulty, if not impossibility, of persuading the average 
board of directors to appreciate the point of view on these matters 
adopted by himself. Again, I was quoting Mr. Taylor himself 
when I said that “ the most prominent single element in modern 
scientific management is the task idea."' The task of every work- 
man is fully planned out, and each man usually receives written 
instructions describing in the minutest detail the work which he is 
to accomplish, as well as the means to be used in doing it. It is 
stated that, even in crude and elementary unskilled work, the 
science and method are quite beyond the man who is doing it. 
And this is equally true of the skilled mechanic. Talcing the 
handling of pig-iron as an example of unskilled work, we are told 
that one of the first requirements of n man for tills work is that 
"he shall lie so stupid and so phlegmatic that he more nearly 
rftscmblM in his mental muke-up the ox than uny other type/" 
Again, it is stated that " T( it only through enforced standardiza- 
tion of methods, enforced adoption of the beat Implements and 
working conditions, and enforced cooperation that this faster work 
con bo assured."* 

I would also like to point out that Mr. Taylor did not discuss 
the relation of his system to trade-unionism. There is a 
difference between English conditions and those of the 
United States. The policy pursued by Mr. Gant: and Mr. Taylor, 
of dealing with the workmen one by one, would be foredoomed to 
failure. Already the unions are beginning to discuss the problems 
raised by various aspects of Scientific Management. It is not 
merely the question of wages that interests them, but the status of 
the worker and the trade-union under the system, and such ques- 
tions as the control of the workshop. In the Workers’ Union 
Journal (Midland Edition), for example, there has been running in 
recent issues a series of articles on Scientific Management and the 
workers' attitude towards it; and as I stated previously, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers voted against the premium- 
boflus system, by a majority of six to one, and a committee of the 
Trade Union Congress has also condemned the system without 
qualification. I mention these fads to show that we cannot argue 
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that what obtains in the United States could necessarily be done 
here. 

I have reed with interest the article by Mr. Bertrand Thompson, 
tire proof of which arrived immediately after I had written the above 
reply. He has stated the case for Scientific Management most 
ably, but after careful reading I do not see that he has raised new 
fundamental points; 1 had already seen the 1913 edition of Gantt’s 
Work, Wages and Profits. 

I quite appreciate the difference between " strenuosity and 
efficiency" which is Mr. Thompson’s first point. But as above 
stated, it is impossible to prevent workpeople, especially girls, at 
times over-driving themselves. And the problem in front of us is 
not merely the system of Scientific Management applied under 
more or less enlightened control, and dealing with a very inslgntfl- 
cant amount of the total output of the country, where its limited 
application givra a kind of monopoly profit, but the system 
extended Into all works, with competition pressing keenly upon all 
those engaged in it. 

Men and women cannot be divided Into the clean-cut divisions 
that Mr. Thompson suggests when discussing monotony. There ore 
extreme cases where a person Is so mentally sluggish that he would 
not leel the monotony of the most special bed and automatic task. 
But my experience with the average unskilled labourer, both boys 
and girls, is that they show a decided power of mental development 
when their education proceeds on good lines. It Is just because I 
refuse to arcept the division of the workpeople into types of men- 
tally alert and mentally Inactive, that I do not agree with any 
argument based upon such a supposed division. And any system 
that tends to make such types Is anti-social. The instance quoted 
by Mr. Thompson, i.« v of machine sewing, does not strike me a 3 
the most extreme example of monotony. There are many jobs 
even more automatic, e.g., the picking out of the spoilt balls by 
the girl inspectors , 1 and many operations with light presses in metal 
work. We must not so readilv discount the nervous effect of such 
things as extreme noise. It is true that the din sinks below the 
threshold of consciousness at the time, but one has hardly the right 
to make the assumption that the nervous organism is so adaptable 
that there is no strain and no deteriorating effect upon the nervous 
system. I agree that it is a remedy to regulate the hours of work 
so that mental fatigue cannot supervene, but the fact that there is 
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a remedy does not disprove the existence of the evil, but rather the 
opposite. 

In respect of Mr. Thompson's third point, I have already given 
the reasons why I think that the system, unless carefully watched, 
will tend to destroy the skill, initiative, and judgment of the 
individual workman. The ground need not be coveted again. 
That it is possiblo to introduce methods which will tend to alleviate 
tills evil is obvious, as we have proved to some extent in our own 
factory. And the instances given by Mr. Thompson of training 
men to do different specialized jobs, In turn, deserve most careful 
consideration. 

1 «giee with his fourth point, that it is no criticism of the system 
to assert that it does not of itself solve the question of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and chat on die other hand, there is this to be said, 
that the system is an advance in efficiency and therefore means 
larger output and increased national dividend. If I may aay so, 
that was not the line of my criticism. It cannot be expected jhat 
Industrial engineers developing the principles and melluiils ol 
Industrial organization and output can keep in view all the aspects 
of the larger and mure complex problem of social and political 
organization. But at the sutnc time, any system of industrial 
organization must be questioned how f«i it coincides with, or runs 
counter to, definite social and political tendencies that arc develop 
ing. T have pointed out abovo (and in this I ain dealing with Mr. 
Thompson’s last point) that Mr. Taylor and Mr. Gantt have been 
definitely hostile to trade-unionism and collective bargaining, and 
that they seemed to imngino thnt their system would result in the 
elimination of trade-unionism, for the simple reason that they 
provided a stronger motive of self-interest for the workman. That 
this is n correct description of their attitude Mr. Thompson admits, 
and when he points out that in some instances the policy and ideas 
of Mr. Taylor on tills point are not followed, and dial the system is 
not necessarily antagonistic to collective bargaining, he docs not 
answer my criticisms of Mr. Taylor, but justifies them. I sec no 
reason why the system, possibly modified on certain lines, should 
not be developed with and through the assistance of the trade- 
unions. My opinion is, that any other policy pursued in this 
country would be foredoomed to failure. 



Edward Cadbury. 
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THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS OF THE SIMPLER PEOPLES: 
AN ESSAY IN CORRELATION. 

CHAPTER II. 

GOVERNMENT AND JUSTICE. 

I. Govkrnmiwi-. 

The first question that vre ask is : how people are governed at the 
various levels of oconomic culture which we distinguish, how Is 
order maintained, and justice administered? We distinguish first 
between the question of tho form of government and the administra- 
tion of justice. 

(i) Tht Pom 0/ Govtrnment. 

The simpler societies, particularly those of hunters and gatherers 
and the lower agriculturists end pnstoralists, for the most part live 
In small communities, varying in number of Inhabitants from 
perhaps a score to two or three hundred. Information on the 
question of number* 1* unfortunately too often vague and un- 
certain to admit of tho construction of any table on this point. But 
among the lower gatlwrera wc gcncrnlly hear of quite small groups, 
2 or 3 to 5 or 6 families in the usual sense of that term, making 
1 or perhaps * " enlarged families " of brothers or possibly cousins 
with their wive*, children and grandchildren. It may he remarked 
that il vre suppose an old man and his wile, two sons and their wives 
with 3 or 4 growing children apiece to be living together, we 
get a group of 13 people. Two such households would form a 
group of 26, which is as large as many of the gioups of jungle 
tribes seem to be. Two pairs of such groups would be 5a, which 
seems to be about the average of an Australian local group, and in 
many casco, though we are not unfortunately able to say in how 
many, the little society appears in fact to be constituted by people 
thus nearly related, the elder males being brothers or cousins. 1 But 

1. The " wild " Semang live in group# of this kind. It is not dear 
that they aic always coimposed of on# " enlarged family " alone, but at any 
rate the settlement seldom cacccds 2 or 3 hnt* (Martin, pp. 853-60). The 
largest group known to him contained 2 ^ persona. Among the Ktibua we 
liear ol j— 5 and also io-ta huta (Hagen, 93—^5). It would *eem possible 
tnat on alliance of 3 distinct kindreds might be temporaiy but under 
the conditions il it became pvnesnent it would involve fusion by inter- 
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often, especially as we go a little further up the scale, we hear of 
small villages or bands, and sometimes of numbers such as two 
hundred or more, and often wc learn nothing definite about the 
relationships or affinities connecting their members. But there are 
two possibilities which affect die question. The group may bo 
exogamous. If so, it is because there is a real or supposed 
relationship between its members. Or there may be no bar to 
marriage within its limit*, and in that case the small number of 
the families will secure that all are connected over and over again by 
ramifying intermarriages. In fact the actual relationships will be 
closer and more numerous than in the former case, though even here 
it may be pointed out that the total population of the contiguous 
groups within which marriage is practicable probably docs not 
exceed that of a very small town, so that the Active relationship of 
gens or totem is backed by a very real amount of actual con- 
sanguinity. Though these little societies often cannot be identified 
each as a definite kindred, they in fact have tie* of kinship and 
affinity at their back and arc fortified by magico-religious ideas of 
the totem, the clan, or the matrimonial class, In which a xenws of 
kinship It expressed. 

Little communities of this kind form the effective social unit in 
the lowest oconomic stages. They are in u measure self-dependent. 
They own a definite area of land. They join, more or leas 
effectively as the case may be, in repulsing the assaults of any other 
group; and again, in varying degrees of energy and community 
of feeling, they will protect their member* against other*. They 
may have a chief or a council, formal or informal, of the older 
men. They may have little or no formal government. 1 But In the 
main they are wlf-dcpcndont, owing no allegiance to anyone beyond 
their limit*. Yet they do stand in social relations to neighbouring 
group*. A number of such groups probably speak the samo 
dialect, and call one another by the name name, intermarry freely, 
perhaps meet at certain times for religious or ceremonial purposes, 
are generally on friendly terms, and perhaps are ready to co-operate 
for mutual defence. Such an aggregate of groups is generally 
known as a tribe, even If it possesses no common government or 
corporate individuality. 

i. Tha Roucoyennea supply o good illustration of the informal, almost 
casual, manner In which a chieftainship may arise. A man who makes a 
clearing sod founds a settlement is a tamouchi. Be gives his daughters 
In marriage to men who become hi* petto*, who do a certain amount of 
work for him and ate in semi-dependenco but might leave him and found 
a new acttlement, while he himself becomes a peito if he live* with his 
father-in-law. The tamouchi, having however established himself, may 
nominate his successor, or be succeeded by his non, so that the Institution 
becomes permanent. (Coudxeau, Chri nos Indtens, 358-9) 
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Our tables will show that as we ascend the economic scale, 
tribal unity becomes more clearly defined. We more and more 
often find a definite tribal chief or council to which all the con. 
stituent groups own a measure ol allegiance. Where there is no 
such common government it becomes a question — and one which 
for certain purposes of classification is of no small importance — 
whether we should regard the tribe or the local group as the true 
social unit. The group is the more valid and effective unit, but 
the ties that relate it to other groups cannot be ignored. If local 
exogamy is the rule, the gioup is never a self-sufficient community. 
If without being the rule it is a very frequent practice, the same 
verdict must be passed, though in a weaker form. The only safe 
course for us is to pay regard to both points of view. When the 
various groups that compose a tribe live In habitant intercourse 
with one another, practising intermarriage, owning a common cult, 
and accepting u common name, we must speak of them as formtng, 
under certain aspects, ono society, though they have no common 
government. We must also bear in mind that under another 
aspect they form several societies, and in consult! Ing our result a 

must allow both ahpreta to paa> under review. 

As far as concerns government, the main result of these con. 
■(derations is that wo must distinguish betweon smaller and larger 
groups. If we speak of n chief or n council, wc must know 
whether it is the chief or council of a local group or of a tribe. Hut 
wc must remark further that a tribe may he divided, not so much 
into locally distinct group* as into totems or dam, that pervade its 
whole men but yet have a seml-independent organisation of their 
own. To use the most general expression possible, therefore, we 
have distinguished primary end secondary social groups. The 
primary group is the smallest organisation above the simple family 
which has a rcoognised unity and a measure of self-government. 
The secondary group is on aggregate of primaries. The primary 
group may be an enlarged family! it may bo a clan recognising 
common descent or a totcmic band] or it may be n local band. 
Moreover, these divisions of i tribe may coexist, and there may bo 
more than one group which might deserve the name of primary. 
In such coses wc give the primary to the group which exercises 
most of the functions of government. Often we shall, In fact, find 
that there is something analogous to government fairly well 
developed in the primary group, while there is little or nothing 
of tbc son beyond it. 1 

i. Sometimes the chief of the primary group is an important person 
while the chief of the Iribe is a shadowy figure Thu*, among the Nootka, 
the chief of the aept ia alone allowed to hunt whales, to give potlatch es, 
ami offer prayers. But there la no true tribal chief, though the chief of 
the highest aep* has a limited authority over the tribe and the chiefs col- 
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As we ascend still higher in the scale there arise societies which 
wc should no longer call tribal. The limits of the conception of a 
tribe have never been dearly laid down. We take it that when 
government becomes so far centralised that local divisions have 
lost their independence and local chiefs have become or ore replaced 
by heads of districts appointed by a ruling individual or council, a 
more regular form of government Ims arisen. We. have called 
such governments national and have not sought to correlate them 
further in detail with the simpler kinds, as n new nomenclature 
would be necessary which would not run on all fours with the old. 

We have then inquired (t) whether government is confined to 
the primary or extended to a secondary group, or is of the national 
kind, (a) Within eucli group whether It is based on the power of a 
chief or council, and whether it is so vague and circumscribed that 
it may be regarded as " slight or nil,” 1 If there is a chief, is he 
hereditary, or does he owe hts position to election, or to prowess in 
war or the hunt, or to wealth ? a Such methods of obtaining his 
position would be grouped in rintitliesis to the hereditary as 
"personal." We should have liked to discover how often ha is 
identical with or distinct from the shaman or medicine man, but 
our results have not been sufficiently numerous or clear to tabulate. 
Wo note, however, whether the power Is inherent in the office or 
depends on personal ascendency and the influence which he can in 
fact hring to l>ear. We note also whether his power is mainly in 
war, whether It is confined to judicial matters, and whether the war 
and peace chief are distinct- Tire same questions repeat themaelves 
for the secondary group. 

The following tabic summarises our results for the primary 
group t— 



leetivcly farm a council. (Bom, B.A., >890, p. 585.) Sometime*, m might 
bo expwted, the chief of a small community oxtmvl* hi* influence over 
other*, thus, among the Miri» of the hill* e»cb community Iim an heredi- 
tary chief, who, in some cnaw, tin.-- opined acknowledgment from a 
cluster of communities. 



r. A typical instance would be that of the Central Eskimo, where, 
according to Boas (B.A. 1884-3) there ia a kind of chief in each settlement 
who decides r.g. when it la time to ahift the hut*. But the families are not 
bound to follow him. Among the Wmtem Eskimo* there is sometimes, 
according to Bancroft, a hereditary chief, but his authority la nominal 
(P. 65 )- 

r. Or to wealth combined with liberality? e.g., among the KCnui, the 
chieflninihip is acquired by giving (coats. (Bancroft, p. 134 ) 
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They show (i) that upon the whole hereditary and personal 
qualihcations count equally in determining chieftainship. We 
have 90 cases classed u " hereditary ” and 79I as " personal.' ' On 
this point the Stage of industrial culture Seems to have no influence. 

(a) In 58 cues the chief has “power," while in 117* he has 
influence merely. Roughly it is only in one case out of three in 
early society that the chief's power is of a formal and decisive 
character. Here again there Is on the face of the figures no clenr 
correlation with economic status. But on this point It must be 
borne in mind that in the higher economic grades, as will presently 
be shown, the tribal government becomen more and more often 
effective, with the result that In the primary group the powers of the 
chief become suboidinate. There are thus two opposite factors at 
woik in the different grades. In the lower It is the frequent absence 
of all effective government, In the higher it is the presence of a 
superior government which reduces the powers of the * primary ' 
chief. Taken by themselves therefore these figures are not signifi. 
cant. 

(3) The cases in which the chief has marked power as a war. 
leader without having general power are few— only 16 in all. There 
are nearly as many — 13— in which the peace and war chief me 
distinct. 

(4) There are 76 cases In which a oouncll is noted os an Im- 
portant factor, but there Is a vagueness in the accounts which wo gel 
of council which reduces the value of this figure. It may, however, 
bo noted that this heading appears in all the grades, and that the 
total number of instances exceeds that in which the chief has power, 
indicating that in the simplest societies government by discussion 
is as familiar as TOvcrnment bv the " strong man." 

(5) Far the most interesting touu u..uer this head concerns 
the existence of government as such. In 61 cases out of 403 we 
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have entered “government slight or nil." 1 These are cases in 
which we find no really coercive authority, whether exercised by a 
chief or a council. The distribution of these cases is significant. 
The following list gives the number in each grade, and assigns 
the fraction which that number constitutes of the total cases recorded 
at that grade : — 



Name. 


Cases. 


Fraction of total. 
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The dependent hunters licre, as in most cases, stand apart from 
the rest. Omitting them we find on almost uniform fall from the 
lowest to the highest stages | the only exception being that the 
proportion in the lowest agricultural stage is rather high. It may 
be remarked that the proportion among the lower hunters ia pro- 
bably underestimated, aa in tire cue of the Australians wc record 
cases where there is any definite statement about the government 
of the local group, but many instances have teen ohilttod owing 
to the indefinitenoaa of the account. It is probable that in many 
of these the indcfinltcnoM is duo to the absence of any real authority 
and that the number of instanocs of " government alight or nil ” 
ought to be increased. We have then clear evidence ol an advance 
In organised government accompanying economic development. 

i. The cases are i 

Lovar Mb nim : Swan River, Powell's Creek, Kabl and Wskkn, 
Herbert River, tower Californians, Mlwok, 8bo*honea, Kubu. Sctnnng (44), 
Sakai ( 44 ). Negrito* of Angmt (j), Negrito, of Alabat (39), Andamans, 
Punons, Botocudos, Batun, ltusbmen. 

Higher Matures Thompson Rivets Greenland Eskimo. labrador 
RaVImo, Western Eskimo. Central Eskimo, Atkha Aleuta (33), Konisgn, 
Tsckebne (*6J, B. Nafcane (a6), Lulocnco, I Carriers (s6), ? CWlcotin (s6), 
Nlshican, Gbiliaks, Tuski, Sakai ol Kuala Ruraam, Gusytuia, Chsirua, 
Payuga, Tehuelchcs. 

" Defendant II. Nicobarrr.c. 

A grind. I Raining, Yuracares, Rmiooytnnea, British Gnisna, ltd, 
Mataguayo, Cane* and Antioqola, Negritoa of Zombales (jj), Sakai of Kuala 
Kumam (44), Vcddahe. 

Pastoral I i-Navaho, Toba. 

A grind. II : — Nirobareae, Moc^tenl, Moxo, Campas, Wanyaturu, 
Yaunde, Fang. Waga Waga, GaWllc Feninsula, Bogadjim, Mafulu, Savage 
Islands. 




